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OTHER PRINCETON LECTURES. 


SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. . An 
Essay Concerning the Basis of the Christian 


Faith. By C. M. MED, Ph.D., D.D., lately 


Professor in Andover Theological Seminary. 
8vo, pp. xv, 459, $2.50. 


A professor in one of our leading theological semi- 
naries recently said in print that in a circle composed 
of presidents of educational institutions, professors and 
—— of churches, it was asked whether there was a 

»0k fully up to the times in accurate scholarship, of 
large and sympathetic treatment, that discusses the 
fundamental questions of revelation, miracle, inspira- 
tion, authority of the Scriptures, in a way that repre- 
sents the majority of orthodox believers, and the 
answer was: Prof. Mead’s work. We find substan- 
tially the same opinion given in a literary journal of 
our own city, which, however, says that the arguments 
used are nearly all from the ultra-conservative point 
of view. However this latter point may be, the author 
is well read in the literature and controversies of our 
time, and is familiar with European currents of 
thought, and he writes with candor, freshness and in 
a very genial spirit. 

The main question treated, the gist of the discussion, 
is expressed in the title. The disposition of many in 
our 
and incapable of proof. There is no volume now be- 





ay is to rule out the supernatural as unhistorical | 


fore the public which treats this question so thor- | 


oughly, so clearly and so satisfactorily as Prof. Mead’s, 
and we heartily commend it to all who have in any 
degree been troubled by the insidious attacks of un- 
believers. 


ABRAHAM, JOSEPH, AND MOSES IN 
EGYPT. Being a Course of Lectures de- 
livered before the Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J. By Rev. ALFRED H. KEL- 
Loce, D.D., of Philadelphia, Member of 
“Victoria Institute,’ ete. 8vo, cloth, $1.50 
net. 


“Egyptology has searcely attained to the status of a 
science, though some good progress has been made 
towards determining certain data from which such a 
science may be constructed. From the earliest to the 
latest times the Biblical records are more or less en- 
tangled with Egyptian affairs, and especially the 
careers of the three hero-patriarchs named in the 
above title have large Egyptian relations, and through 
them the histories of both nationalities are illustrated. 
In these lectures Dr. Kellogg endeavors, with a good 


oer of learne 
nowledge attained is not large. Two points, how- 
ever, are made pretty certain: first, that there is 


enough in the subject to justify the now prevalent | 


study of the topic ; and, second, that the boasted chro- 
nology of Egypt, going back through tens of thousands 








THE TESTIMONY OF JUSTIN MARTYR 
TO EARLY CHRISTIANITY. Lectures 
delivered on the L. P. Stone Foundation at 
Princeton Theological Seminary, in March, 
1888, by GEorRGE T. PurvEs, D.D. Small 
8vo, cloth, $1.75. 


These Lectures take Justin Martyr as a centre from 
which to view the progress and condition of Chris- 
tianity in the postapostolic age. They group around 
his testimony discussions of the principal questions 
which have been raised by criticism concerning the 
Church of the second century. 

A sketch is given of Justin, his writings, and his 
circumstances, to show the importance of his testi- 
mony and its bearing _ recent controversies. In 
Lecture II the social and civil relations of early Chris- 
tianity are considered, particularly the attitude of the 
Roman Government towards the Christians; and the 
apologist’s defense is described and estimated. In 
Lecture III the testimony of Justin to the mutual 
relations of Gentile and Jewish Christianity is exhib- 
ited, with special reference to the theories of modern 
historical criticism. Lecture IV discusses the relation 
of early Christianity to philosophy, and sbows the 
influence of the latter on Justin’s theology. In Lec- 
ture V Justin’s testimony to the New Testament is 
examined, while Lecture VI closes the discussion by 
an examination of the witness borne by Justin to the 
internal ee, government and faith of the post- 
apostolic churches, 

FThe subject throughout the Lectures is viewed in 
the light of recent research and criticism. The Lec- 
tures seek to ascertain the modifications of — 
doctrine and usages which occurred in the following 
age and the causes of them. They exhibit also the 
evidence which these modifications themselves afford 
of the facts and faith of original Christianity. 


THE GOSPEL MIRACLES IN THEIR 
RELATION TO CHRIST AND CHRIS- 
TIANITY. By W. M. Taysor, D.D. 
12mo, cloth, 50c. net. 


«“‘The seven lectures contained in this volume were 
delivered at Princeton my et Seminary, on the 
L. P. Stone Foundation, by Dr. Taylor, and are worthy 
of the larger audience which they now obtain. The 
arguments for the miracles are stated vigorously and 
with strength. The first lecture vindicates the exist- 
ence and personality of the living God ; so finds an 
answer to atheistic pow and an early mira- 
cle, and argues that the rmation of the impossibil- 
ity of a miracle carries with it the elimination of God 
from the universe and the =“ from man. Two 
classes of minds are recognized, looking respectively 
to character and to miracles for the vindication of 


| truth. The second lecture is for the first class, and 


| the wonders of Christ’s life and character are fully 
degree of success, to trace out the connections of the | 
Hebrews with the Egyptians; but after his large ex- | 


labors the amount of positive | 


of years before the earliest Biblical dates, is wholly | 


untrustworthy.”’ 


resented, the supernatural in Him disclosed. In the 
Prird lecture ame and Renan are dislodged from 
their positions by a bold, strong, logical attack, and 
the credibility of miracles established. ‘he fourth 
lecture summons the witnesses and discusses their tes- 
timony. The fifth deals with Strauss and Renan in 
their mythical and legendary views. The evidential 
value of the miracles, with a sharp combating of the 
position of Archbishop Trench, fills the sixth lec- 
ture.”’—Christian Union. 
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RECENT DOGMATIC THOUGHT AMONG THE 
PROTESTANTS IN AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.* 


E are not so fortunate as to be able to avail ourselves of 
sources lying ready at hand to obtain a correct impres- 
sion of the dogmatic tendency or tendeucies which have prevailed 
among the Protestants of Austria-Hungary since the middle of 
this century. Besides some scattered articles in brochures and 
church papers, as, for example, in Schenkel’s Allgemeine kirchliche 
Zeitschrift,+ there exists no treatment of the subject of any kind 
which can be called in any way comprehensive or exhaustive. 
Moreover, the isolated studies which exist, are written from very 
diverse standpoints, and therefore make no uniform impression. 
We shall endeavor to give the American theological public some 
information concerning the subject indicated in the title, drawn 
partly from experience and partly from periodicals and brochures 
of all kinds. If the reader will glance at a map of Austria-Hun- 
gary, he will perceive a very extensive tract. From the Russian- 
Turkish boundary to the Tyrol, from the northernmost part of 
Bohemia to the Adriatic sea, stretches the territory, and Protest- 
ant congregations are found everywhere in it. In some places they 
stand forth as mere ruins of former greatness and glory, as in the 
German-Slavic countries; in others they are more compact, as in 
Hungary, along the Theiss and around Debreczin. 
In Hungary the gospel has never had to submit to be entirely 


* (For the translation of Dr. Béhl’s paper our readers are indebted to the 
competent hand of the Rev. Charles 8. Barrett, M.A., of Baltimore, Md.— 
EDITORS. ] 

+ See for the year 1863, 4 Heft. 

l 
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trampled under the enemy’s feet ; although it has been very much 
repressed, and hence the Hungarian Protestants also greeted the 
toleration act (1781) with joy. It is otherwise in the German- 
Slavic lands. The countries of Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, Upper 
aud Lower Austria, Styria, Carinthia, were three hundred years 
ago for the most part evangelical. But now, within the last two 
centuries, the numerical proportion has been entirely reversed, 
greatly to the injury of the pure gospel, and to the disadvantage of 
the Protestants. The Protestants are a diminishing minority in the 
German-Slavic countries, while yet in Hungary they still amount 
to about three millions (the more than two millions Reformed 
and over eight hundred thousand Lutherans taken together). The 
present more than four hundred thousand Evangelicals* of both 
creeds (Augsburg and Swiss, ¢.e., Calvinistic, also named Helvetic, 
after the Confession) in these districts, live scattered among some- 
what over twenty-three millions of men of other beliefs, and form 
only two per cent. of the population. Their means are everywhere 
extremely limited, so as to afford them but a scanty livelihood, 
while the Hungarian Church possesses funds and wealthy parishion- 
ers, especially among the high nobility and landed gentry. It is, for 
example, characteristic of the Bohemian Reformed Church that, 
among the native-born, it has not a single nobleman, although there 
are among them some descendants of Hungarian preachers, im- 
migrants a hundred years ago,+ who sprang from the Hungarian 
lower nobility and to this day, greatly in contrast with their social 
position, possess Hungarian patents of nobility of ancient date. The 
great exertions which our congregations have made, would not have 
sufficed in the German-Slavic countries (Austria) to support the 
church and school, if, on the one side, the Austrian State, and on 
the other, foreign lands (Germany, England, Scotland, and Switzer- 
land) had not extended a helping hand. Too many schools have 
been established—especially, since 1861, Isogen on the March, for 
the poorest people of the land—and if the school legislation is not 
soon changed, the Protestant population will succumb to the exor- 
bitant demands of the church and school, and become pecuniarily 
exhausted. Fortunately there is a prospect that the school-tax of 
the church in Austria will be again diminished. 


I. REVIEW OF THE First DECADES OF THIS CENTURY. 


It would be difficult to understand the period from 1850 to 1890, 
in respect to its dogmatic development, were we not to review the 
* In exact numbers, according to the census of 1887, 411,313 souls. 


+ At the time of the Turkish war entire villages were raised to the rank of 
nobility, and their descendants live to this day as peasants upon their estates. 
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preceding five decades, or indeed the whole period of toleration 
(since 1781). 

It was indeed a wilderness out of which the scattered Protestants 
assembled when the Emperor Joseph II granted the Toleration pat- 
ent in 1781; and dust from the wilderness clave to them from the 
crown of the head to the sole of the foot. The poor Protestants in 
the Slavic countries had indeed a kind of past. They had also en- 
deavored in secret, either in forest meetings or in family worship, to 
preserve the blessings of the Reformation. The hiding places of 
their books, pointed out to this day, show us from what dangers 
they were compelled to rescue their Bibles, books of devotion, 
hymn-books, and books of psalms. But there was absolutely no 
dogmatic tradition preserved among them, still less formulated 
creeds (symbols). They lived from hand to mouth. The Slavic 
Protestants were chiefly descendants of the Bohemian Brethren, 
whose successors the “ Moravians” have erroneously claimed to 
be from the time of Zinzendorf. These Bohemian Brethren had, no 
doubt, finally attained to a more definite conception of the dogmas 
of the Reformed Church, as is testified by the Bohemian transla- 
tion of the Bible (the Bible of Kralitz, which appeared, with notes, 
1579-1592), the Brethren’s Confession, and the Catechism (in 203 
questions) of the year 1608. But nevertheless there was no time 
afforded for their greater dogmatic exactness actually to leaven 
and purify the congregations. After only twelve years the disas- 
trous defeat of Bohemia in the battle of the White Mountain (near 
Prague) destroyed all blossoms ina single day. But the “Songs 
of the Brethren” which were left to the persecuted, date back to 
an earlier time and are not dogmatically clear; and yet it was by 
just these that the church of the “Bohemian Brethren” gained 
the most in extension and reputation. John Hus in his day had 
tried his skill in the composition of hymns, and his songs soon 
made their way to the very lowest strata of the people. Soldiers 
marched with song against the German crusaders, who would wrest 
the Cup from them. This song collection of the Taborites and 
Calixtines, who had arisen from the ashes of Hus, the Bohemian 
Brethren (Unitas Fratrum, whence the name “ Briiderunitiit”’) both 
appropriated and themselves enriched with many more than a thou- 
sand lays. The greatest attention was devoted to hymns, and many 
seniors of the Unity were fruitful in their production, among them 
Lukas, Augusta, and Blahoslaw. But, unfortunately, these men were 
not yet sufficiently touched with the true spirit of the Reformation, 
and wrote according to their limited understanding of the truths of 
salvation.* On the other hand, George Strejc, no later than the 


* Compare, for example, the Bohemian Song-book of H. von Tardy, «.g., 
No. 238, etc. 
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eightieth year of the Reformation century, versified the psalms in 
rhyme, and the singing of psalms, which in the congregations kept 
pace with the Reformed development of the Bohemian Brethren, 
became almost general up to the year 1620. But even these very 
psalms, like the hymns, lacked dogmatic exactness, especially as 
George Strejc introduced into the psalms an often unendurable syner- 
gism, and disfigured them also by other misapprehensions. And so 
it came to pass that the epoch of the Toleration found, dogmatically 
speaking, an extremely scattered Diaspora, the most of whom did 
not know where they belonged. Coming timidly out of the wilder- 
ness to the commissioner appointed by the emperor, they professed 
the “Religion of the Lamb.” But, according to the command of 
Emperor Joseph, they were permitted to profess only the Augsburg 
or Helvetic Confession. 

Now a dreadful confusion arose. And only when the Reformed 
minister Elsner of Berlin (of the “ Bethlehem Church”) devoted 
himself to the instruction of his brethren in the faith, in the fearful 
uncertainty in which they were living, did a multitude rally to the 
Reformed Confession, which even in Bohemia and Moravia far sur- 
passed the Lutheransin number. The provision of pastors presented 
a new difficulty. They might have been obtained from the Slavic 
districts of Hungary, but those were entirely Lutheran. There- 
upon energetic patrons turned to Hungary, and from Saros-Patak 
there came a number of learned Hungarians who were attached to 
the Helvetic (Reformed) creed. These men served the congrega- 
tions with word and sacrament in a way which harmonized with 
the obscure recollections of the Bohemian remnant better than the 
manner of the Slavic Lutherans from Hungary. 

But these noble, self-sacrificing men were not masters of the Bo- 
hemian language. Then, in consequence of the condition of the 
colleges at that time in Hungary, they had little theological train- 
ing. Finally, they were not deeply loved, and in the second genera- 
tion, they Czechized, that is, they became Bohemian. The old 
hymns and psalms, with their lack of dogmatic clearness, as above 
indicated, increased the confusion in the minds of the people 
which the well-meaning but ill-prepared young Hungarian preach- 
ers had no success in removing. The necessary harmony, too, 
did not prevail in regard to the Catechism, partly for the reason 
that the Bohemian Brethren did not possess the Heidelberg, but 
one of their own (of the year 1608). The Heidelberg Catechism 
was, indeed, very soon translated anew into Bohemian by the Mora- 
vian Superintendent Blazek, but other confused catechisms were 
published at the same time, and kept up the dogmatic obscurity. 
The old translation of the Bible (Bible of Kralitz), with notes in 
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the spirit of the Reformed theology, now existed in only a very 
few copies. Now it might have been hoped that through the 
favor of the emperor, an institution of learning would be imme- 
diately established to meet the needs of the Protestants. But that 
was done only about forty years later under the Emperor Francis 
I. But without the foundation of such a theological seminary 
no structure could be reared; everything remained insecure. As 
early as 1806 the two Consistories of Vienna (of the Augsburg and 
Helvetic Confessions) asked for a Protestant theological faculty ; but 
not till 1819 did the emperor meet the wishes of his Protestant 
subjects by the establishment, not indeed of a faculty, but of a Prot- 
estant theological seminary. 

The branches of instruction which were provided for the pupils 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Confessions jointly, were to be always 
taught in the German language; while, on the other hand, exegesis 
and dogmatics, on which. lectures were to be delivered to the Re- 
formed and Lutherans separately, were to be treated in Latin. 
Moreover, definite text-books were selected under the censorship 
then existing in Austria.* At the outset, in accord with the 
spirit of the times, the book of the rationalist Ammon, Summa 
Theologize Christiane (first edition, Leipzig, 1816), was hit upon. 
But the State authorities displayed better insight; this very book 
was prohibited in Austria, and could be had from the booksellers 
only on a special license, and therefore they opposed the proposi- 
tion of the Consistories. Schott’s Epitome Theologie Christiane 
(Leipzig, 1811), was chosen, which in its second edition (1822) had 
somewhat modified its rationalism in keeping with the times. The 
anti-symbolic tendency of the first edition was moderated, and now 
it might answer. ‘That not much had yet been done in the second 
edition for the improvement of the spirit then reigning in the theo- 
logical lecture-room, we may well imagine. The church dogma of 
original sin was in this book entirely done away with, and the doc- 
trine concerning Satan was derived in part from the Persian religion. 
From this we can judge how it stood with the other doctrines. The 
injury could, perhaps, have been counterbalanced, had a professor 
of dogmatics been called who would personally have stood for the 
true faith, and have instructed accordingly the entirely inexperi- 
enced and utterly unprepared pupils. But a Hungarian scholar, 
Daniel Kanka, who was versed in three languages and had written 
a treatise on the euphony of the Hungarian language, was called, in 
1822, to the chair of Lutheran dogmatics. It was not to be doubted 
that this man would leave everything as it had been, and this was 
shown by the result. The examinations, however, were at that 

* Of.,G. Frank, Die k. k. evang. theol. Facultat in Wien, 1871, p. 21. 
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time in the hands of the superintendents of the different dioceses, 
and they managed them as well as they knew how. At the same 
time the exegesis which the Lutheran students had to hear was 
treated by Wenrich, a man profoundly versed in the Oriental lan- 
guages, but one who did not come out from the mass of his Arabian 
and Hindu knowledge, and could give no guidance to the pupils 
called to feed the flock of Christ. His theological standpoint was 
the most rationalistic of that period. 

The Reformed were cared for in a very stepmotherly fashion. 
For the first forty years they had only one professor at the theolog- 
ical seminary, Patay, of Hungary ; and him only for the exegesis of 
the Old and New Testament. He was called (according toG. Frank, 
p. 65) because there was no other choice left to the authorities. Of 
what he accomplished no particulars are known. He could, at the 
most, impart in exegesis only what he had obtained from the text- 
books at that time in vogue. The chair of dogmatics remained unoc- 
cupied for the Reformed “ until further orders,” but this meant until 
1851. It was a fearful condition of desolation and apathy, and it was 
very hard for the Reformed Church that no dogmatics were taught, 
and no one except a Latin-teaching Hungarian had represented their 
interests at the institution since its foundation.* A talented professor 
at Halle, H. Leo, was of opinion that the Jesuits directed the appoint- 
ments to the professorial chairs of the Vienna Seminary in order 
to discredit Protestantism in Austria. For the later calls of pro- 
fessors to this institution (till 1850) in no respect bettered the general 
character which hitherto had been impressed upon theological study. 

Hence the advantages which might have resulted to the Protest- 
ants of the German-Slavic countries from a theological institution 
of their own were, in this case, as nothing. The Slavic-speaking 
Protestants, and especially those who belonged to the Reformed 
Church, attained no dogmatic clearness, although this was necessary 
for the maintenance of their newly acquired possessions, in opposi- 
tion rather as yet to Rome than to any other influence. They 
went from Vienna to Hungary, where from early times theologi- 
cal colleges existed, and from Hungary to Vienna. The Latin 
language, which the Hungarians used in teaching, facilitated this. 
But we shall see that there too nothing was to be had. Everything 
remained as of old ; they were in lamentable barrenness and desola- 
tion, and the exercise of his office brought many a minister for the 
first time to a recognition of his lofty task as well as of his true 
duty. The crying wants of individual members of their congrega- 
tions awoke even here many of the dead among the pastors, and 
thus the church was kept alive till better times. 

* See G. Frank, p. 65. 
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II. Toe PERIOD OF THE PROTESTANTS’ EQUAL RIGHTS WITH 
OTHER CONFESSIONS. 


“Equal rights” especially with the Roman Catholics, is a beau- 
tiful expression. If the Protestants had only not been so dispersed 
and so inwardly incompetent to make good their rights! The 
worst of it was, that the Protestants themselves felt this the least, 
but were given over to a very unevangelical optimism. The 
phrases of the Liberals ran in the minds of the leaders of the move- 
ment, beginning in 1848 and ending in 1861 with the Equality of 
Rights; of the gospel for which the fathers had fought and suffered 
nothing was said. 

The shattered state of the handful of Evangelicals in Austria was 
the main object of concern to those Protestant leaders who, from 
1848, gathered courage to defend their fellow-religionists. And 
now, in the first place, congregation was to be united to congrega- 
tion by a new ecclesiastical constitution, and thus the local isolation 
of the parishes, occasioned by force of circumstances, was to be re- 
moved. But the endeavor after unity went with these liberal 
leaders of the two Protestant Churches still further—they desired a 
“union” of the two principal Churches. When, in 1849, the super- 
intendents and trustees were for the first time called to Vienna to 
assist the government in the regulation of Protestant ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs, they at first held their sessions separately, according to 
the two Confessions; but soon they conceived the wish for union, 
and also put it into effect. Their propositions for the improve- 
ment of the constitution of the Church related to those professing 
the Lutheran and Reformed religions. Without having asked the 
congregations, some men of note in Vienna introduced propositions 
to the government for a constitution, on which the subsequent con- 
stitutional labors rested. The consequence was that the govern- 
ment thought it was the general desire to have only one constitu- 
tion, and in reality only one evangelical Church, which should 
allow divergency only in unessentials, 

In consequence of this arbitrariness (1849) while the congrega- 
tions were asleep, there is to this day only one constitution for both 
Churches; and this circumstance produces disturbances greatly 
to be regretted, and expressions of dissatisfaction which were still 
very plainly heard in the General Synod of 1889. The Bohemian 
Reformed congregations, the great majority therefore, would hear 
nothing of such an artificial union, but could not easily free them- 
selves again from the bond of one constitution; which now had once 
been thrown around them. 

The actual result of this joining together of two Churches, which 
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made itself perceptible even in the highest place—in the old “Im- 
perial-Royal Consistory,” or later, in the “Imperial-Royal Ober- 
kirchenrath"—was entirely contrary to the wishes of the liberal ec- 
clesiastical leaders. These very efforts towards unity now evoked 
opposition ; and in the imperial patent published thirteen years 
later (1861) and in the provisional church constitution, greatly to the 
chagrin of the reporters to Schenkel’s Kirchenzeitung (VII. Heft 5, 
1863), a far greater respect was shown for the Confessions, and 
independence was granted in matters of doctrine and liturgy. The 
Roman Catholic government* was more far-sighted than those 
leaders. The latter had the naive idea that they could make the 
separation of the two Confessions, which had lasted three hundred 
years, vanish, as it were, unnoticed. Their fundamental proposition 
—the compact Roman Catholic Church must be opposed by a com- 
pact evangelical one—is easy to refute. For if, in an artificially 
effected union, the difference in liturgics as well as in dogma is more 
than ever revealed, then the enemy wins instead of losing, through 
such a joining together of disparate elements. The blunting of the 
confessional and liturgical contrasts between the Lutheran and the 
Reformed, which was urged by the liberal leaders, is, therefore, an 
injustice, which revenges itself sooner or later. It results either in 
fierce hatred of this “mixed marriage” of two Confessions, or in 
the most extreme indifference, in which, at the most, one perhaps 
still finds satisfaction in the Church and its Synodical, Superintend- 
ential and Presbyterial assemblies, only on this account, because 
he can here persuade himself that he is of some importance, while 
yet to the enemy he only appears ridiculous. In other respects, also, 
is the Synodical-Presbyterial Church Constitution premature for our 
countries. We are not ripe for it. The worst tyranny—the tyranny 
of the mob—has been so powerfully evoked by the universal right of 
suffrage of the congregations, that the last Reformed General Synod 
(1889) sought entirely to remove this right of suffrage. So a right 
prematurely conceded to the church has outlived itself within 
twenty-six years! 

But let us attend to the dogmatic tendency since the middle of 
the century, that we may see if here a new day, or at least the twi- 
light of one, is indicated and is dawning more and more.t This 


* According to G. Wolf (Josephina, Vienna, 1890, p. 85), the Emperor Joseph 
had even in 1782 ordered two church constitutions for his Protestant subjects. 

+ If any one wishes to read further concerning the Church Constitution and 
its subsequent development since 1861, he may compare A. Zahn, Abriss einer 
Geschichte der ev. Kirche im XIX. Jahrhundert, 8. 163-173 (the article is by Dr. 
Hermann v. Tardy, an Austrian). Also, a Dutch minister, H. Lutge, of Am- 
sterdam, has just written in the German language a fine work on Austria-Hun- 
gary, Aufschwung der reformirten Kirche in Bohmen, etc. 
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-we can confidently assert first of all for the Reformed Church. Let 
us first turn to this. In the theological seminary at Vienna, a very 
important change took place about the middle of the century. On 
the 8d of October, 1850, it was transformed into a theological 
faculty, separate, it is true, from the Vienna University, centuries 
old. It also received eleven years later, from the Emperor Joseph, 
the right of conferring degrees of Doctor and Licentiate of Theology 
(Right of Promotion). But the difficulty of finding a Reformed 
teacher of dogmatics was, and remained, great. After the departure 
of Patay, a Hungarian professor of philosophy, Gabriel Szeremlei, 
was at length (1851) called to the chair of Reformed dogmatics. 
He had but a slight acquaintance with the German language, and 
after only five years left the capital. This long-desired call did not 
increase the number of the Reformed students; the countrymen of 
the teacher came least of all, mainly because they lacked a knowl- 
edge of the German language. The Bohemian students after this 
time sought permission to visit foreign universities, and this was 
granted them by the minister, Count Leo Thun, though at first but 
in individual cases. And so the way was open at least to recover 
from the res angusta domi in a foreign land, and to hear something 
new that went beyond the charmed circle of rationalism. 

It was indeed high time, if the Bohemian congregations were not 
to be entirely withered; for here since 1848 the national thought 
only had been really alive. The desire was to set up an old Bo- 
hemian Church, but one which should be decked with new trap- 
pings of religious ideas in accord with the spirit of the age. A sort 
of Hus redivivus after a modern receipt, was F. W. Koschut, who, in 
1848 was in charge of the Bohemian Reformed congregation at 
Prague. This eloquent man attracted to himself many from the 
lower classes, and inaugurated a movement which aroused general 
attention. But the imperial government took advantage of his 
imprudence, and he was banished from the country for high treason. 
He labored after this as a minister in the Rhine provinces, but con- 
stantly disturbed the Reformed congregations of Bohemia. He was 
even chosen superintendent by the majority of the congregations at 
the first election of superintendents in Bohemia in 1861, but not, 
of course, confirmed by the emperor. But this was a standing 
symptom that among the congregations of Bohemia the national 
idea was preéminent, while dogmatically they were satisfied with 
the most wretched state of things. His brother and successor in 
Prague, Benjamin Koschut, carried on the work of his brother. in a 
more prudent way, and preached the baldest rationalism; he even 
attacked most violently in his church organ those who sought 
to introduce into the congregations the Heidelberg Catechism, or in 
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a word, good Reformed doctrine. Koschut at the election of super- 
intendents, as late as 1889, still received six votes of the fifty-two 
cast by the Bohemian congregations, and one sees that his adhe- 
rents, though much diminished in numbers, have not yet died out, 
even if they are more quietly undermining the foundations of the 
Church. He has been already once suspended ; the suspension now 
threatening him has not yet been put into effect. The investigation 
of his offense is delayed by reason of the lukewarmness of the eccle- 
siastical authorities entrusted with the investigation. The opponents 
of Koschut are more feared as orthodox than the rationalist Koschut ~ 
himself. An admixture of national fanaticism has unfortunately, 
from the beginning, mingled with all efforts to care for the best 
interests of the Church. An improvement can be thought of only 
in connection with a resurrection of the Bohemian people, and this 
mental reservation has paralyzed every sincere acceptance of Chris- 
tian truth; only gradually have individuals freed themselves from 
this vitdwm originale and considered the crown of Christ rather than 
the crown of Wenzel. 

This situation was not improved by resorting to foreign universi- 
ties—Bale and, later, Edinburgh and Belfast. Students learned, it is 
true, much that was new by intercourse with Christian friends of a 
foreign land, and of the Presbyterian Churches, particularly of Scot- 
land. This was especially the case after Prof. Duncan induced his 
Church to establish two scholarships for Bohemian and Hunga- 
Tian students for the prosecution of their studies in Scotland, an ex- 
ample which was also followed by a benefactor in the United Presby- 
terian Church, by the name of Paton. And yet, what was learned 
abroad has not always borne the best fruits. Certain Hotspurs 
were the more induced by this to make an immediate, abrupt ap- 
plication of their imbibed ideas to affairs at home. Thus, for ex- 
ample, as early as in the Synod of 1871, an independence of the 
Church from the State, modeled after the Scottish plan, and, in 
1877, a Church Constitution of the purest Presbyterian form were 
placed upon the order of the day of the General Synod. Men 
hoped to help the Church life by the constitution, as if constitutions 
which were not the outgrowth of the congregations’ inner life, had 
ever promoted the common good. For, alas, we lack everything that 
is necessary to enable us to follow the example of the old models, 
especially in France and America. The elements which are neces- 
sary in constituting a Church independent of the State are not clearly 
apprehended. There is necessary the whole of that inspiration 
which is kindled by a life beneath the banner of the cross, such as, 
for example, prevailed among the Huguenots; there is necessary a 
spirit of utter self-sacrifice in every member (especially of the 
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Elders), to stand with life and property for the “pure doctrine,” 
pulsing through the institutions of the Church. But, above all, 
pure doctrine is necessary to attain to a holy, democratic consti- 
tution, such as Geneva, Holland, and the Churches of Scotland and 
Ireland have more than once known. So long as such elements are 
not found (and they are not found with us), let us rejoice if a help- 
ing hand is offered from above (from the State), and the Synodical- 
Presbyterial constitution is tempered by an admixture of the old 
Consistorial constitution. Such is the case in the Austrian Church 
even to this day, and so for some time yet it will certainly remain. 
Thus far we have mostly experienced the dangers of the Synodical- 
Presbyterial constitution, namely, fearful agitations at the elections, 
domination of one party among the congregations, by which the 
minority is suppressed, and the turning away of the masses from 
the Church discipline so necessary with this kind of a constitu- 
tion.* 

We must, therefore, always and first of all, take care that the 
Presbyterial constitution may have a great and ever-increasing 
capital of spiritual treasures to incorporate into itself and to pre- 
serve; then will the state of affairs gradually improve—in a word, 
we must build from within outward. In how sad a condition, in 
respect to this inner capital, the Bohemian Church was still stand- 
ing in the years 1860-70, is shown by the first sketch of a Bohe- 
mian-Moravian Agendum (liber liturgicus, or book for public wor- 
ship), which was completed 1864. This sketch, which found its way 
into and was well received by all the congregations, contained entirely 
un-Reformed elements. The Lutheran altar, which the Reformed 
Consistory of Vienna, in the year 1830-40, had forced upon the 
Bohemian-Moravian congregations, is everywhere taken for granted 
in the sketch ; again, the consecration of the elements of the Lord’s - 
Supper, the churching of women (benedictio puerperarum, quum 
primum post partum ecclesiam visitant+); again, baptismi et coense 
administratio privata; an entirely Lutheran form of confirmation 
(hence not fidei professio); finally, the blessing of the dead (bene- 
dictio defunctorum), These ceremonies of the Agendum-sketch, 
which was composed by the Bohemian Superintendent Vesely, 
show the dogmatic spirit which at that time still pervaded the Re- 
formed Church, although it was earnestly opposed, and, in the Synod 
of 1877, made a complete fiasco. But affairs were in no better con- 
dition in 1861, the year in which the imperial patent announced the 
equality of rights. 


* The Synodical-Presbyterial. 
t+ According to Luke ii. 
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Licentiate-pastor Sebesta speaks in his Church History (written in 
Bohemian and used in the schools), p. 441, as follows: 


A new active life began with 1861 in the Bohemian-Moravian Church. The 
congregations constituted themselves on the basis of the imperial patent; they 
elected presbyters, they held presbyterial and superintendential meetings, and 
elected their delegates to the first General Synod, which was called in 1864 for 
the establishment of the Church constitution. Also in the year 1864 the position 
of Professor of Reformed Dogmatics at the theological faculty of Vienna, was 
filled, and Ed. Bohl, Doctor of Philosophy and Licentiate of Theology, a 
native of Hamburg, was called—a man of profound scholarship and also sincerely 
devout, who has already raised up for us an array of zealous heralds of the gos- 
pel. He republished in 1866 according to the original text of the year 1566, the 
‘*Second Helvetic Confession, composed by Heinrich Bullinger’’—the creed 
which had been in authority in Austria since 1781 and in Hungary since 1567— 
which then was soon translated into Bohemian and Hungarian. At the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Bohl, a general jubilee was held the 4th of May, 1866, in all 
the Reformed Churches of Austria. This jubilee led also to a similar celebration 
in Hungary in February, 1867, and to the forming of friendly relations be- 
tween the publisher of that Confession and the celebrated theologian, Emerich 
Revesz, the subsequent leader of the positive tendency. Dr. Bohl also, in 
connection with several others, for three years published a paper, Der evan- 
gelische Sonntagsbote, in which a suitable means was found for spreading abroad 
pure evangelical truth in a journalistic way. The paper opposed the tendencies 
of the Protestantische Blatter which were written in the spirit of the theology 
of Jena and of Schenkel. 


Compare further the same Church History of Sebesta, p. 442 : 


A gladsome life also arose in the ecclesiastical domain. Our Church came 
into connection with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland, also with the Dutch 
Reformed Congregation founded by Dr. Kohlbrigge in Elberfeld (in the Wup- 
perthal). And partly by these connections, and partly through the labor of 
Prof. Dr. Bohl, the Reformed consciousness was again awakened. Dr. Her- 
mann von Tardy (of Hungarian origin), who was called in 1868 from a pastorate 
in Bohemia to the Imperial-Royal Oberkirchenrath, at Vienna, in his love for the 
ancestral creed, published the Heidelberg Catechism in Bohemian. The congre- 
gations received it with joy, and thus the desire for a union fell into the back- 
ground. The second General Synod of 1871 resolved upon an independent 
Bohemian-Moravian constitution of their own, without connection with the Ober- 
kirchenrath of Vienna; but this resolution was not sanctioned, and was subse- 
quently rescinded by the Synod itself. The third General Synod, in 1877, arranged 
the Agendum and gave the congregations the Directory—an instruction how 
everything should proceed and be done in the Reformed manner.* 

The fourth General Synod, of 1883, made deliverances against the attacks of 
the Rationalists, especially of Pastor Koschut in Prague, and in order to remove 
every doubt, placed the Heidelberg Catechism by the side of the second Helvetic 
Confession, as a symbolic book of the Bohemian-Moravian Reformed Church. 

The freedom granted was improved by the Church in founding new parent 
and branch congregations. Very recently our Church has increased considerably 
in number of congregations, and where independent congregations could not be 


* The composer of the Directory was the author of this paper, who, as delegate 
of the faculty, has been tor twenty-five years a member of each General Synod, 
and during the interval between the Synods, a member of the Reformed Synod- 
ical Committee. 
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formed on account of want of means, the zealous preachers have established stations 
so that the gospel may be preached to their scattered members, and the knowl- 

edge of God’s Word be spread abroad in our fatherland. The publication of 
religious and devotional writings was provided for by the Comenius Verein 

(‘‘Spolek Komensky’’), which has put into the hands of our congregations 

many of the good old writings of the Bohemian Brethren, as well as writings of 

more recent date. Great good was also done by a Bohemian postil which Dr. 

H. von Tardy compiled from the sermons of Pastor Dr. Kohlbriigge (a second 

edition of which has already appeared). Tardy has also published anew in the 

Bohemian language, the second Helvetic Confession, and therewith made his 
contribution to the awakening of the Church consciousness. To this Comenius 
Verein fell also the greatest part of the gift (£3000 thus far) collected for Bohe- 
mia by the Presbyterian Council. 

With this agrees essentially what Dr. H. von Tardy remarks con- 
cerning our circumstances in Zahn’s Abriss der evangelischen Kirche 
im XIX. Jahrhundert, page 157. 

The present writer, the only Reformed professor in the faculty, 

found indeed but tardy recognition, especially as he could not flatter 
the national inclinations of his Sclavic and Hungarian hearers, and, 
moreover, spoke to them in a language strange, and at first under- 
stood with difficulty—namely, German. But at length he found 
access also to the Lutheran pupils of the faculty. These were 
directed to the Reformed professor, if they wished to hear Biblical 
theology, pedagogics, apologetics, and philosophy of religion, and 
they gladly improved the opportunity of hearing from a professor 
of the faculty, their two prescribed philosophical courses. After 
this had continued for years, and through it many had already been 
reached, it was resolved by the majority of the college of professors, 
that henceforth the students must hear their philosophical lectures 
at the University, and thus a sensible limitation of his activity was 
imposed upon the Reformed professor. Through the influence of 
his lectures, and partly also by personal intercourse, he constantly 
won back again to the old Confession of their fathers one here and 
there among the Lutheran students. In a much greater degree this 
naturally took place in regard to the Reformed students (vide A. 
Zahn, Abriss einer Geschichte der evangelischen Kirche, S. 175). 
Because certain Lutherans afterwards entered the Reformed Church, 
great offense was taken at the poor Reformed professor; and yet he 
had only done his duty, when he tried to make others love the 
Reformed Confession. 

We must now, for the sake of completeness, glance at the Luth- 
eran Church and the dogmatic development within it. At the era 
of the Equality of Rights, unfortunately no better fate befell the 
Lutheran Church—the Church histories of Lic. Sebesta and Dr. 
Zahn (or, to be more exact, Dr. Von Tardy) recognize no indication 
that in the dogmatic direction any change here took place. 
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After Stiihlin, the last professor who belonged after the Tolera- 
tion period, followed a Docent of Jena, Adalbert Lipsius. He sub- 
sequently became known through his Dogmatik, composed in the 
spirit of Biedermann, strongly averse to all orthodoxy. But in the 
Vienna faculty the greatest hindrance to his activity was that none 
of the students understood him. He therefore really “cumbered 
the ground,” and after an activity of four years was called to a 
foreign land. He left no pupils behind him. His successor, in 
1867, was the Jena Professor Gustav Frank, whose previous studies 
had been in Church History. Jena made him Doctor of The- 
ology honoris causa, when he went to Vienna. If it is said of many 
a professor that he does not get beyond the introduction to his 
science, the same holds true of Frank. The Prolegomena to 
dogmatics were everything to him. As regards the particular dog- 
mas he expresses himself with the greatest precaution, and leaves 
too much to the decision of students still so young and so little 
prepared. These, moreover, through force of circumstances, come 
for the most part from the Vienna “ Hochschule,” which does not 
afford them that preparatory knowledge that is desirable. The 
teachers of these youth, in the “ Volksschulen,” are pupils of the 
seminary in Bielitz. Concerning Bielitz, a reporter in Hengsten- 
berg’s Evang. Kirchenzeitung, Vol. xxii, p. 285, says: 


Bielitz is a chief seat of ecclesiastical radicalism. The Senior there, Dr. 
Haase (who received his Doctor’s degree from Heidelberg), is the editor of the 
Protestantische Blatter, a journal of the tendency of Schenkel of Heidelberg. 
The Evangelical congregation of Bielitz has now obtained the right to appoint 
all the teachers at the Normal Seminary, an institution for all Austria, sup- 
ported by the contributions of all the congregations as well as of the State, 
and of the Gustavus-Adolphus Union. It is now to be feared that this institu- 
tion, in the spirit of Schenkel (the author of the Life of Jesus) and of Dr. Haase, 
will send into the congregations teachers who have broken with the faith of 
their fathers. 

This fear, expressed in 1868, has been realized. The single evan- 
gelical gymnasium in Teschen (Silesia), which is conducted in like 
spirit, has contributed to this. From 1874 to 1880 there went from 
this, our only gymnasium, but twelve pupils who devoted them- 
selves to theology. Moreover, this same congregation in Bielitz 
has recently founded a seminary for candidates of theology, to which 
all the congregations are again called upon to contribute. The 
spirit of apostasy thus ever celebrates new triumphs, and the above- 
named Senior, Dr. Haase, has now indeed become Superintendent of 
Silesia and Chairman of the last Lutheran General Synod of 1889.* 
The knowledge of Hebrew one can dispense with if necessary, and 


* Dr. Haase is also delegate from Silesia in the Reichstag, and is a great ‘‘Teu- 
tomane’’ in Silesia. 
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(as_it actually happens with us) first begin to study it at the profes- 
sional school. But if one does not know his Bible and his Catechism, 
he is a lost man in Vienna, for neither the dogmatic lectures nor the 
pulpit discourses, which must be heard in Vienna every Sunday, 
can enable the youth to repair his fundamental deficiencies. In ad- 
dition to this are the temptations of the great city. Recently, W. 
Lotz, a Hessian, a scholar of the celebrated Dr. Franz Delitszch, 
has been called for the Old Testament; he strives to instruct his 
hearers in the elements of Hebrew and in the exegesis of some of the 
important books of the Old Testament. Thus far, however, none 
of his hearers have distinguished themselves in the languages, or, 
indeed, in the other disciplines. 

But Lic. Theol. Sebesta, among the Reformed, has most highly 
accredited himself by A Theology for the School and Home, composed 
in Bohemian, 1885, and translated into Dutch, 1889, and has also re- 
ceived the degree of Licentiate of Theology from the Faculty of 
Vienna. He has recently translated into Bohemian the Institutes of 
Calvin, and published the Psalms in new rhyme, and also a Church 
History. Another scholar of the same positive tendency, Alexander 
Venetianer, pastor in Triest, has proved his theological training by 
a historical monograph concerning the Church, Christus Salvatore, 
and by an exposition of the Prophet Isaiah. He made a sensation 
by his visit to Rabbinowitz, in Kischenew.. The Jewish Herald, 
January 1, 1887, p. 11, speaks of Venetianer. He also received the 
degree of Licentiate of Theology from the Faculty of Vienna. A 
third Licentiate of the Faculty, Yosef von Erdés, has become Pro- 
fessor of Theology at the Reformed High School at Debreczin, in 
Hungary. Pastor Karafiat has gained reputation through several 
smaller works written in classic Bohemian, e.g., On John Hus; he 
has also written a Catechism of his own, which differs from the 
Heidelberg in some points. He has moreover taken an active part 
in the revision of the Kralitz (Bohemian) Bible, which the Lon- 
don Bible Society recently published. But the tendency of the 
revision is not purely Calvinistic. 


Finally, let us cast a glance at Styria and the Austrian Alpine 
countries in general, especially Upper Austria and the Bohemian- 
speaking Lutherans. In judging of the Austrian-Alpine countries, 
we must not, like Pastor Hans Jacobi* (of Weimar), rely upon the 
accounts of the travels of one man. These travels taken on the 
wing are insufficient; for such travelers mostly get only a bird’s- 
eye view of things. The good that still exists in Styria, for 
example, is derived from ancestral tradition. Those who have a 


* Appearing in the Heften fiir Feste und Freunde des Gustav-Adolf- Vereins, 
Barmen, bei H. Klein, Heft 95, 96, etc. 
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more exact knowledge of the condition of affairs still sigh, either 
over the dead orthodoxy and churchism of individuals, or over the 
indifference of the majority in the congregations, which has only 
recently been broken by chiliastic enthusiasm on the part of some. 
Baptism indeed is sought as quickly as possible for the new-born 
infant; the churches themselves among the high mountains of 
the Alps are filled; funerals are treated as an affair of the con- 
gregation and solemnized with as large a number of mourners as 
possible, but are ended however with a good meal. But that such 
things indicate no higher standpoint on which the congregations 
stand dogmatically, is evident to the Reformed Christian. The 
Bible is held entirely secondary to old postils, especially those of 
Martinus Moller (1601) and to prayer- and hymn-books. There 
continually prevails something of that pride which the ancient 
Romans expressed in the words, Civis Romanus Sum—“ We are 
not Catholic, we are Protestant ;” or, as it is here called, “ Evangel- 
ical.” In Upper Austria, Wiirtemberg is taken as a model. Many 
of the pastors also come from Wiirtemberg, without, however, re- 
maining long in Austria. The dogmatic tendency is the Pietism of 
Wiirtemberg, but with a stronger emphasis on Lutheranism. Pastor 
August Kotschy recently issued in his Hvangelische Vereinsblatt 
(published in Steyr) a long series of articles on the distinctive doc- 
trines of the Evangelical and the Roman Catholic Churches, which 
seek to spread among the congregations statements entirely sound, 
but, unfortunately, expressed in too unpopular a manner. The ele- 
mentary knowledge among the congregations is too small to be able 
fruitfully to accept and to digest deliverances of such a character 
and withal so brief. Besides in these articles justice is by no means 
always done to the Reformed Confessions; as, for example, in the 
representation of the doctrine of baptism, ete. The peculiar pro- 
vince in which the Upper Austrian Evangelicals excel, is their 
associated interests (institutions for deaconesses, orphan asylums and 
houses of refuge, foreign and home missions). It is here, as every- 
where, on the continent, and indeed elsewhere. Dogma is passed 
by with great reserve, and interest is aroused only when the fruits 
of faith are spoken of. But the branches which do not grow on the 
tree, must wither sooner or later. 

The Bohemian-speaking Lutherans (in Bohemia and Moravia) 
have several excellent pastors who received their education in 
Rostock and Leipzig. Pastor Pospicil publishes a Church paper in 
the spirit of the theology taught in Leipzig, but has but few coadju- 
tors. From the Reformed these Lutherans hold themselves gener- 
ally aloof, but they are in the minority in Bohemia and Moravia. 
Yet, as above said, they are active; they also are in communication 
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with the Lutherans of Slavic Hungary. There are also several 
German Lutheran congregations in Bohemia and Moravia, which, 
however, show no uniform character. 

About Vienna and the great provincial cities, we would rather 
be silent—from their pulpits a gospel is brought to the congregations 
such as they wish to hear, and Lord “ Omnes,” as Luther called it, 
rules accordingly in the congregations; this, however, has recently 
been held in check by a “club” (a sort of committee of conference), 
but the greatest lack of discipline continues in the capital. No- 
where is heard the clear tone of the trumpet to give the signal 
when the people are to march and when to rest. Of the Vienna 
pastors two are to be named who have published for their Cate- 
chumens the Heidelberg Catechism in German—Dr. Theol. G. Franz 
and Dr. Witz, both of the “Oberkirchenrath.” The latter has also 
translated into German the Second Helvetic Confession. 


III. THe RerorMED CHURCH OF HUNGARY. 


Concerning the dogmatic tendencies of the Hungarian Protestants 
of to-day, there is not much to say. The great sensitiveness of the 
oldest inhabitants of Hungary—the Magyars (these, who as com- 
pared with the Germans and Slaves, form only a minority in Europe, 


in Hungary itself are a majority of the inhabitants)—renders exces- 
sively difficult a really open-hearted discussion of this subject. To 
this we must add the higher social position of many Protestants in 
this country and their great number, whereby the difficult task of 
self-judgment and self-knowledge is greatly hindered. Minister 
Tisza is Reformed. The Reformed in Hungary plume themselves 
upon the fact that they number two millions, and in Hungary 
Debreczin is called the Hungarian Geneva. But the Reformed of 
Hungary (Transylvania included) have a glorious history, and their 
roots reach back to the time of the Reformation. We will allow 
ourselves to premise a few remarks concerning the CONFESSIONS OF 
HUNGARY AND TRANSYLVANIA; for here, also, the Past holds a 
mirror before the Present. 
Of the specific Hungarian Confessions, only the Confessio Czen- 
gerina (1570) is known in wider circles. But it is of much less im- 
portance than the Confessions of Beza, which came from abroad, 
and the Second Helvetic Confession, together with the Heidelberg 
Catechism, which were naturalized in Hungary. In regard to these 
Hungarian Confessions a great lack of knowledge prevails outside 
of Hungary. Thus, for instance, Niemeyer and those repeating his 
statements, give the Confessio Czengerina as the chief Confession of 
Hungary and assign it to the year 1557, that is, to a time at which 
its author, Peter Melius, was still very young (twenty-two years 
2 
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old), and the opponents which this Confession combats had not yet 
made a hostile appearance in Hungary. 

The following is the correct account. The Hungarians became 
acquainted with the Reformation in the beginning through Luther 
and Melancthon; personal intercourse of the Hungarian theologians 
fastened most closely the bands which in the first period united 
Wittenberg and Hungary. But the influence of Calvin soon sur- 
passed that of Luther. Calvin’s writings came into the country— 
especially his Jnstitutes had here, as in other places, a healthful, air- 
purifying influence. Men such as Devay, Stephanus Szegedinus, and 
Kalmancsei, turned their attention to the doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper, as it had united the Swiss and Calvin in the Consensus 
Tigurinus (1549). With great zeal these three men, who worked 
partly one after the other, and partly side by side, spread the Reformed 
form of doctrine among the congregations of purely Hungarian 
(Magyar) descent. And indeed this change in the point of the doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper went on from the middle of the Refor- 
mation century to the year 1567. What those three began was 
then continued in like spirit by Peter Melius. He was a friend of 
Beza. With these Hungarian Reformed in general, the influence of 
the Genevan theologians was soon authoritative. Evidence exists 
that the Reformed Synods of Tarczal and Torda (1562 and 1563), 
held in Transylvania and Hungary, adopted a Confession of Beza’s, 
which was the first Confession common to all Hungary. This Con- 
fession is little known, and for a long time has been put into the 
background by the Helvetic Confession. But it was once of great 
importance. It is found in the first volume of the 7ractationes Theo- 
logice of Beza, at the beginning. It is this Confession of Beza’s, 
strictly, the Confessio Nostra (Our Confession), which the Hungarians 
commemorate at Easter; and so, also, for example, in the 74th Ar- 
ticle of the Debreczin Church Laws of the year 1567. At the Synod 
of Tarczal the Hungarians adopted also the Genevan Catechism of 
Calvin, which subsequently in the seventeenth century gave way to 
the Heidelberg Catechism. With this Confession of Beza’s, the Sec- 
ond Helvetic Confession, which was adopted and subscribed to in 
February, 1567, at Debreczin, next takes rank. This subscription 
first took effect in the congregations of the region of the Theiss, 
which was composed of seventeen Presbyteries. Some time after 
this the Helvetic Confession was also adopted in the other church 
districts ; it is, however, not known by what public act this took 
place. The circumstance is also characteristic of the authority 
which the Genevan Church exercised in Hungary, that in the Deb- 
reczin 72th Article of Law, which makes the Helvetic Confession 
binding, the following notice is found: “The Genevans also had 
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subscribed to the Helvetic Confession.” From this we see the 
motive out of which the Hungarians so willingly adopted it. The 
Helvetic Confession became the legally recognized ground of rights 
for the Reformed. We read in the Debreczin Church Laws of 1567 : 

Et quicunque Confessionem nostram in Synodo confirmatam et hanc Confes- 

sionem Helveticam Tiguri editam temere reiecerit, solverit et contrarium 
docuerit iurisdictione ecclesiastica puniendum statuimus. 
As a catechetical manual, the Genevan was first in use, but later 
the Heidelberg took its place. The Helvetic Confession ac- 
quired, about the middle of the seventeenth century, more and 
more authority, and then, for the first time, the title Helvetice 
Confessioni Addicti (H.C.) came into vogue. Before this they spoke 
of the “religio reformata vulgo Calviniana,” “religio, fides ortho- 
doxa.” The first edition of the Helvetic Confession in the Hunga- 
rian language is of the year 1616. But already, in 1604, Hungarian 
generals, in a manifesto to foreign lands, referred to the fact that the 
Hungarian Reformed Church had adopted the Helvetic Confession. 
It came into prominence in proportion as Beza’s great name and his 
otherwise little-known Confession receded, in the Reformed Church, 
to make way for the most important creeds of the Reformation 
period. ‘To the last, however, belongs the Helvetic Confession. In 
the year 1570, appeared the so-called Confessio Czengerina of Peter 
Melius, which was presented at the Synod of Czenger, and had only 
a local value. It was composed by Peter Melius against the Anti- 
Trinitarians, For orthodoxy and especially for clearness it ranks 
high. But all points are not sufficiently elaborated in it. Subse- 
quently it fell into the background. 

We hasten now at once from that good old time to the first actual 
bright point of recent times. The Reformed of Hungary and Tran- 
sylvania, whose chief fault, since the Toleration edict (1781), has 
been division in every relation (dogmatically and ecclesiastically), 
have for nine years been united in a General Synod (held in Deb- 
reczin, 1881), from the establishment of which a real revival was 
looked for. This, however, has taken place only in outward affairs ; 
the inner remained untouched by it. Only the Church since then 
is called “ The Evangelical Reformed,” instead of, as before, “ Church 
of the Helvetic Confession.” But that is evidently a change for the 
worse even in the title. And now both Protestant Churches (the 
Reformed and the Lutheran) wish to meet at the same time, in 1891 
at Pesth, so as to obtain from the government as much as possible» 
through joint propositions. In the conflict with Rome, both are 
found united from of old; but that far from justifies speaking of a 
union such as the Hungarians would propose. It is true that such 
@ union in dogma would, in no ways, be a hindrance to orthodoxy, 
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for this does not exist in Hungary, individual pastors and congrega- 
tions excepted. But yet the circumstance is determinative that the 
Reformed are mostly pure Magyars, while, on the contrary, the 
Lutherans are mostly of Slavic or German origin (especially in the 
Zips and Transylvania). Moreover, the Lutherans act in a more 
aggressive manner than the Reformed, and thereby repel instead of 
winning the latter who are extremely tolerant. 

Rationalism of the old and newer editions is the nota ecclesix of 
the Hungarian Reformed ; and has wrought even greater havoc in 
the Reformed than in the Lutheran Church of Hungary. Quite 
recently, in the Protestant Literary Society at Pesth, formed in 
1886, of Reformed and Lutherans, a movement has manifested 
itself against Unitarians and their admission into the Society, 
whereas at the first they had been invited without objection. It 
proceeded especially from Debreczin; at its head, the old Superin- 
tendent, Valentin Revesz and Prof. Francis Balogh placed them- 
selves. But the theological arguments against these Socinians did 
not do very much to bring about the decision, “That the Unita- 
rians should be admitted only as contributing members.” Much 
rather was the decision produced by the fear that there might be 
instituted in Debreczin a rival society of the same kind, and, per- 
haps, also some fear of the Unitarians making proselytes. Outwardly, 
indeed, the Second Helvetic Confession (by H. Bullinger) is held in 
honor; as also the Heidelberg Catechism, which the above-men- 
tioned Debreczin Professor Yosef von Erdis has translated anew 
into Hungarian, and which the Church will shortly accept. The 
sects, also, of the Baptists and Nazarenes make no great conquests 
among the Magyar-speaking Hungarians; though formerly they 
succeeded among the Reformed of the German language. But the 
mass of Protestant Magyars are entirely unsusceptible to the spir- 
itual. 

The Reformed have five theological seminaries, but in none are 
the Reformed dogmatics taught. In Pesth vulgar Rationalism is at 
home. At Debreczin the Christliche Glaube of Schleiermacher is 
excerpted (which, however, is not understood), and Richard Rothe 
is cited together with Bohl. At Saros-patak they cannot free them- 
selves from the well-known German Rationalist, Bretschneider, else- 
where long since antiquated. And in Nagy Enyed (Transylvania) 
they philosophize on the foundation of Otto Pfleiderer’s Grundriss. 
des christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre. Only in Papa has an old 
but entirely uninfluential professor the courage to teach (in an 
abridgement) Calvin’s Institutes. Can it be wondered at that, as 
already remarked, the Unitarians are gaining ground? Men contend 
against them, indeed, but with the paralyzing consciousness that: 
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they really have no right to, since they teach in reality the same 
things, and do not proclaim in purity the doctrine of Christ. 

In the still existing Church Journal of the quondam Jew, M. Bal- 
lagi, Reformed professor in the capital, Pesth, ever since, 1858 it has 
been made rudely evident what might be offered to the Hungarian 
public. In Easter meditations the Resurrection of Christ was vola- 
tilized after the manner of Schenkel and Schweizer. A Hunga- 
rian Reformed pastor, Ludwig Filo, began an opposition in his 
treatise, Resurrection and Spiritualism, in which he defended the 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. That provoked the assailed to an 
answer, which again was replied to by Filo; and this went on till 
1865. In the midst of this contest, which remained entirely un- 
fruitful, another conflict arose which produced actual results. The 
important Church Historian and pastor, Dr. Emerich Revesz, of 
Debreczin, had written in 1864 a jubilee article, Calvin’s Life and 
Calvinism (already in a second edition in 1864). The Transylva- 
nian professor, Fz. Szilagyi, expressed his disapprobation of this 
article, in Ballagi’s paper. Kmerich Revesz, who had hitherto 
been entirely neutral,* standing aloof from the parties, now sud- 
denly took fire and declared (in Ballagi’s paper), “That he would 
resist this tendency with all the powers God had given him.” 
From that time on, the Debreczin Reformed had found a pillar; 
the gifted pastor conducted the cause of the Reformed Church in 
an entirely correct manner at least in the ecclesiastico-historic and 
canonical sense. In Herzog’s Real-encyklopedie (Appendix), we 
have an article by him on Hungary. He also founded, in 1870, 
a monthly church paper to serve as the organ of “ positive evan- 
gelical truths, of development on historical principles, etc.” After 
nine years this ably written organ became silent. Revesz died 
in 1881, and had no successor, though many, and also among them 
blind, admirers. Prof. F. Balogh with a few assistants has contin- 
ued these efforts; there is also to the present day at Debreczin a 
paper in the spirit of Revesz, which continues the fight against 
unbelief. But the paper lacks the lustre of the name of Revesz, 
and this name outweighed an army. Complaint has been made 
in many ways and with justice, that Revesz did not attend the first 
joint Synod in 1881, for the preparation for which he had accom- 
plished much. © He had in him something of the Cato Censorius—his 
opponents feared him. As member of the Reichstag from Debreczin, 
he made an impression upon every one, and showed himself a match 
for Francis Deak. His political bias was centrifugal ; the Reformed 
of Hungary had suffered too much from the present rulers to allow 


* For example, his recension of Béhl’s edition of the Second Heivetic Confes- 
sion, 1866, is entirely neutral. 
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them quickly to turn to full confidence. Therefore men were glad 
when Revesz left the Reichstag and no longer filled a political réle. 
Since Revesz no other champion has arisen, and taken as a whole it 
remains in the Church of Hungary as it was before. Only some 
men, who studied in Vienna, are gradually drawing together in a 
circle of friends. The Church paper of Karl Racz serves as their 
organ. They have printed minor things of various sorts, mostly 
translations, especially sermons. The ablest among them is Lic. Theol. 
Pastor Venetianer, who for a year and a half has been stationed again 
in Hungary, and is eminently qualified for a theological professor- 
ship. Yosef von Erdis, Professor at Debreczin, is at present writing 
an exegesis of the Epistle to the Romans. But one swallow does not 
make a summer, says the proverb. It would greatly rejoice us, if 
the project of this circle of friends to establish a “ Reformirter 
Verein” should gain numerous adherents. God can bless even 
small beginnings. 

What sort of dogmatic views were still in vogue in Hungary ten 
years ago, is shown by the Hungarian translation of H. Lang’s 
attempt at a Christian Doymatik, which was published by the Pro- 
testanten Verein of Pesth, and which even the preachers quoted from 
the pulpit. Lang was a Wiirtemberger, but first came into promi- 
nence in Switzerland and was there the boldest among the “ Reform- 
ers” in Zurich. The people of Hungary singled him out, and his 
work was eagerly read, so that a critique in Revesz’s church paper 
was recognized as of urgent necessity, but was furnished only in one 
of its last numbers, and indeed not by a Hungarian, but by the wish 
of the editors, by—myself. I may be allowed to introduce the fol- 
lowing from this Hungarian critique as indicative of the dogmatic 
standpoint, we regret to say, in Hungary also.* Recently however, 
this book has gone out of vogue, since the Protestanten Verein, 
whose protégé it was, has become less prominent. 

The critique among other things expresses itself thus: “Should 
we wish to enter more into particulars, we should be greatly embar- 
rassed by the superabundance of heresies in this book. We say 
heresies, For indeed in this book all Arians are declared devout, 
and all Socinians to be in the right. 

“1, What kind of an idea of God does Lang hold? His idea of 
God is one that changes its colors—in sume places pantheistic, in 
others not. The sun shines on a troubled water, and the picture 
which the sun makes there, is indistinct. In plain words, we must 
say, his God is an idol of the mind. The author places it like a 
light which must serve him at his work—now here, now there, and 
his idea of God follows obediently. In order to make the world 

*In regard to H. Lang, compare A. Zahn, Abrias, etc., pp. 207, 212. 
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rational, Lang says, ‘God is the Reason of the whole world, hence 
the World-Spirit, Spirit’ (p.55). But if this World-Spirit becomes 
inconvenient, and obtrudes upon man as a free independent being, 
inasmuch as he does ‘ whatsoever he hath pleased’ (according to Ps. 
exv, 3, cxxxv, 6), then Lang cries ‘ halt’ to this unruly god, and says 
(p. 106), we will consider God as ‘the Order of the World!’ and 
in the turn of the hand we have instead of a Spirit, an abstract 
World’s order, by which the freedom of man is not impaired. And 
in this pantheistic channel, Lang goes still further; out of God he 
makes the divine. God is the Spirit, who, in the beginning, forms 
the antithesis to man, but who must be recognized as the proper 
essence of man (pp. 132, 133). The conscious unity with God, to 
which man should come, is an entrance of man into the true divine 
nature. There is found here the pantheistic serpent, which, chasing 
its prey, makes a mighty spring forward, but then quiets itself by 
biting its own tail. The spirit of man draws for itself a picture of 
God which he finally discovers within his own nature—man turns 
himself around upon his heels. The idea of God is a vehicle which 
drives man out beyond himself and then back again, finally to 
leave him upon his knees worshiping before his own greatness 
The idea of God in ‘modern’ theology has not reality. 

“2. The doctrine of man (Anthropology) corresponds to the idea 
of God. By nature man is still weak; he cannot lift a certain 
stone—we will call it ‘God’—but he does not know that yet; he 
plays naively around the stone and climbs upon it. That is Lang’s 
first stage in the relation of man to God—the natural stage (p. 108). 
Man grows older and begins to beat himself against the stone, and to 
try his strength on it. That is the second stage-the discord of 
man with God, or man under the law. But, thirdly, man does as 
that one who wished to carry an ox, and so began by carrying a 
young calf, and continued constantly to do so till the calf became 
an ox. Man carries and carries, first smaller, then constantly greater 
stones, till at length (O wonder!) he can lift and carry the above- 
named stone (God). That is the third stage, the stage of the self- 
determination of the will through its own essence, the stage of the 
divine Sonship (p. 149). 

“This, notwithstanding all beautiful phrases, is, in plain terms, 
the plan of salvation with Lang. It is the wonderfully simple song 
of Rationalism, which now for eighty years has been sung at the 
cradle to almost every one. That in such a plan of salvation God 
is made of very little account, is quite evident to every thinking 
Christian. Of God we cannot really speak any longer, and if 
Lang does still speak of Him, yet it is a changed use of language. 
One could just as well say, World-Spirit or z. 
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“The liberation of the god-like life of the Spirit follows, according 
to Lang’s presentation of the plan of salvation, by virtue of a 
development of the human spirit in harmony with nature, without 
a supernatural act of God (p. 151). God is unnecessary, the law is 
an ideal hovering over man—man does everything in the process of 
conversion. 

“ Herr Lang compares, therefore, quite consistently from his stand- 
point, the speaking of a ‘redemption’ through Christ with a 
familiar proverb, according to which anything entirely unexpected 
is designated as a ‘falling into the house with the door.’ ‘One 
cannot,’ so he continues, ‘as Schleiermacher has done, make our 
salvation dependent upon the Person of Jesus of Nazareth, if he 
yet has robbed this person of the crown of heaven and stripped 
from Him the robe of divinity’ (p. 151). That sounds very beauti- 
ful. It means, however, that Schleiermacher has committed a crown 
robbery on Christ, and that Lang looks on without indignation, rubs 
his hands and thinks that Schleiermacher has only not yet acted 
radically enough. 

“3. The Person of Jesus Christ is treated by Lang only as an ap- 
pendix; Jesus Christ stands no longer in the central point of dog- 
matics. Jesus Christ is nothing but an historical vehicle for the 
realization of the Christian religion and humanity. He is only an 
object of emulation. 

“Therewith is Lang a very poor steward of the fundamental tenets 
concerning the Person of Christ, which have been won by the Church 
in the sweat of her brow. On one page (p. 198) he draws a broad 
stroke through all those tenets. From the Tarpeian rock of his 
Dogmatik must, however, Schleiermacher and Riickert of Jena also 
be hurled. And now, finally, what remains with Lang? Jesus 
Christ found the Messianic idea of His people lying by the wayside, 
and since no one took pity on it, He did, and placed upon Himself 
this crown. How Jesus Christ arrived at this pretension (for such 
it remains with Lang and Baur—Christianity and the Christian 
Church of the First Three Centuries, p. 35), let not those be asked 
whose entire ministerial function rests upon a pretension approach- 
ing insanity. ‘As the man, so is his God (or Christ).’ With this 
blow of a poet’s word, we cast the Christ of Lang to the dead. 

“ We may be permitted further to follow out how Lang mishandles 
the great facts which are treated in the second article of the Creed, 
as experienced by Christ. Only one more! The Resurrection of 
Christ was a fata morgana. 

Out of the hot sand of the fantasy excited by the time of terror just passed 
through, a picture of the living Christ was engendered first before the eyes of 


the rash, emotional Simon Peter, and from him, as visions are contagious, be- 
fore the eyes of the Twelve (p. 227). 
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One might ask: Is no picture, then, so foolish and insensate that 
a man like Lang may not take it into his service? The Resurrec- 
tion—a fata morgana/ Humanity a caravan struggling towards it 
—consisting chiefly of asses, whose drivers are Lang and his com- 
panions! No other picture can I form to myself of humanity under 
Lang’s leadership through the wilderness of this life. But enough. 
We close. For we fear lest we have already become tedious to our 
readers.” 

It is, moreover, to be mentioned as a progress that the revision 
of the old Hungarian translations of the Bible has been undertaken, 
but advances only slowly, because the revisers, unfortunately, have, 
or allow themselves, but little time to devote to this work. 

In Transylvania the Magyar inhabitants count among themselves 
a greater number of Reformed, while the German so-called “Tran- 
sylvanian Saxony” is Lutheran. Those Magyar Transylvanians 
united for the first time in 1881 with their Hungarian brethren, 
and attended the Synod at Debreczin, and since then form one 
Church with their Hungarian brethren. Until the year 1874, the 
swearing of the Church officers upon the Second Helvetic Con- 
fession and the Heidelberg Catechism was demanded by law.* 
There is at present still existing, at Nagy Enyed, a college founded 
by the Reformed Prince Bethlen Gabor (1622-1629), but from this 
there no longer proceeds any impulse for the improvement of the 
condition of the Church. Here, as also in Hungary, they still hold 
fast to the Confession of the fathers outwardly, in order not to 
jeopardize the position of the Protestants in the eyes of the public 
law. The great treaties of peace of Vienna and Linz are made only 
with the adherents of a definite creed. 

But the Protestants of Transylvania now lead us to the Luther- 
ans of Hungary and Transylvania. 


IV. THE HuNGARIAN CHURCH OF THE AUGSBURG CONFESSION. 


All the pastors of Transylvanian Saxony are educated in Ger- 
many, especially in Jena. The theological tendency is thereby 
designated beforehand. It is Rationalism, recently, perhaps, some- 
what polished up by Hase (of Jena). For the rest, the activity of 
the Germans most skilled in the sciences concentrates itself with 
preference upon.Church law. They stand upon the walls to defend 
manfully the old privileges of a political and ecclesiastical kind. 
They have a Synod and Church-constitution of their own. Church 
life has assumed a somewhat pleasanter aspect for the Lutherans 
in Hungary since the middle of the century. The Slavic-speaking 
congregations are, by their very language, secluded, at least in part, 


* Compare Elek Dosa, Kirchenrechtslehre, pp. 218, 219. 
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from the destructive influences of their Reformed countrymen. 
The political disorders of the years 1848-1860 led many of these 
Slaves, or Slovaks, to hope for a national independence; but the 
subsequent need of the times immediately following, as also the 
bitter disappointment which the political elevation of the Magyars 
occasioned to the Slaves, roused many from their former apathy. 
Students went to Lutheran Rostock and Leipzig; they brought 
home better elements with them, and also remained in corre- 
spondence with Germany. Various talented youths of the Slovak 
nation also studied in Vienna. But the fire just kindled was 
always in danger of being smothered at home by the contest of 
nationalities. The Magyar opponents are gigantic; the enemy 
within the Church appears, on the contrary, small, and yet it is 
just this latter which is gigantic. It consists in a Christianity 
of habit, and lack of knowledge of the doctrine of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ. Therefore, although individuals 
return home from the universities with better knowledge, yet the 
further development at home stagnates, and an advance in the life 
of the congregations is not perceptible. 

The Lutheran Church of Magyar sentiments (formed of Slovaks 
and Germans) is, in more recent times at least, outwardly quiet. It 
evinces, as Prof. von Erdis says,* great self-sacrifice in behalf of 
home missions. New congregations are founded and also supported 
in purely Catholic regions. This is well worth recognition, in 
view of the exertions which each individual congregation must put 
forth for the support of its own school and Church. For the ad- 
vancement of Lutheranism, a Luther’s Society was recently estab- 
lished. But such important things as, for example, the arranging 
of a uniform Agendum (there are seven of them), or of a hymn- 
book of similar character, are attempted in vain, although this is 
a crying need, as indeed, also among the Reformed of Hungary. 

In greater numbers the Germans (under the name of Saxons) live 
together in the Zips (North Hungary)—a region once entirely evan- 
gelical and filled with cities which are now sunk down to poor 
villages. This have the Jesuits done! To-day the Protestants are 
so feeble in numbers and in power that, for their means of existence, 
they are in many ways referred to the Gustav-Adolf- Verein, which 
also helps the poor Slavic congregations of North Hungary. There 
is one charitable association peculiarly Hungarian, but it is accessible 
only to Lutherans. 

This our Diaspora-journey in Hungary certainly brings in no 
spoils for “dogmatic thought.” But the negative result is in- 
structive. The Protestants of Hungary —those sorely afflicted 


“*Comp. A. Zahn, Abriss, 2. Auflage, p. 196. 
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members of the catholic Church of Protestantism—shouid fervidly 
entreat the great Prince: Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor ! 
Hungary needs the pure doctrine, if it would not entirely crumble, 
but once again in due measure avenge itself of its enemies. 


V. THE UNITARIAN QUESTION IN HunGaRY. 


This question has for some time been a burning one in Hungary. 
This Unitarian Church numbers 55,787 members, and has a Presby- 
terial constitution under a bishop, with 8 seniors, 106 pastors, 266 
schools, and a college. It has its chief seat in Transylvania, and that 
of Hungarian nationality. In 1848 and 1868 it received equality 
of rights with the other recognized Churches. It is supported from 
England and America and has a church paper as its organ. This 
sect, tolerated under the earlier princes of Transylvania, but now 
reckoned among the legal religions, has very recently aroused much 
discussion. At the establishment of the already mentioned Protes- 
tant Literary Society in Pesth, the Unitarians were also admitted 
and received seat and voice in the committee. It was the same 
spirit of indifference, which in former years had caused the founding 
of the Protestant Union in Pesth by Ballagi, and had made Lang’s 
Dogmatik its protégé. But Debreczin especially called a decided 
halt against this undertaking. And among the opponents of the 
Unitarians (or as they were otherwise called, Antitrinitarians) were 
prominent the old Superintendent or Bishop Valentin Revesz and 
Prof. Balogh, besides some of the most eminent presbyters and pro- 
fessors. After the majority (among them Minister Tisza) had been 
boldly opposed in open meeting in Pesth, the delegates went 
to Bishop Revesz on their return home to Debreczin, and related to 
him what had happened. Deeply moved, with tears in his eyes, 
this old man promised his assistance. The Reformed conscience, as 
F. Balogh wrote, was aroused, And so it came to pass that the statute 
of the “ Society” was altered, and the exclusion of the Unitarians from 
the committee of the “Society” was agreed upon. But we prefer 
to let Prof. Balogh himself, who was near the occurrences, speak. 
In his article entitled, The Reformed Conscience (in the church 
paper of Debreczin, written in Hungarian), this gentleman expresses 
himself in the following way : 


The literary Society just formed has chosen a very broad sphere of labor, in 
which also the theologico-scientific, and the popular literature which touches the 
masses of the people, should have a place—departments which might each claim 
for itself a special society, because each possesses a different character. In the 
last two one must also work upon the religious conscience, if we wish to regu- 
late and revivify it. 

This the Debreczines have felt. They have gladly united themselves with 
the brethren of the Augsburg Confession, because they both stand upon the 
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foundations of a fixed creed, and in the cardinal principles, 7. ¢., of the authority 
of the Holy Scriptures, of Justification by Faith, and of the Trinity, they are 
precisely alike. Whereas, on the contrary, the Unitarian creed teaches even the 
denial of these propositions, and its interest is also an entirely different one. 
Conscience therefore has aroused itself in Debreczin, and has felt that such 
contrasted principles cannot in the interest of the Church codperate health- 
fully. 

The clergy of Debreczin with the resolute Superintendent Valentin Revesz 
at their head, the theological professors, the Debreczin Church sessions and the 
presbytery of Debreczin (Kirchencomitat), which together number 100,000 souls, 
have decided, after earnest discussion, to act without the 55,000 Unitarians, and 
hope for the best and most useful efficiency, as well as a peaccful future. 

Also the secular chief curator of the great, of the greatest, Reformed ecclesi- 
astical circle, Mr. John Valyi, has attached himself to the view of his fellow- 
president, the Superintendent Revesz ; in a word, consciences have come together 
of themselves, freely, and they represent 800,000 souls. In the world of faith, 
politics are neither regulative nor dominant. 

The leaders of the convention which was to prepare for the establishment, might 
have been able for months to see that the people on the other side of the Theiss 
(Debreczin) had become very dissatisfied ; the church papers then published had 
brought that to light. The press of to-day is not mere printer’s ink, as the 
autocrats imagine, but also serves the conscience. But even discerning statesmen, 
as the two Tiszas, have overlooked that, and by the spell of their overpowering 
authority, and by the concealment of the damage in dazzling articles, have ex- 
cluded a hundred—perhaps eight hundred—thousand souls from the new Society 
for the sake of 50,000 foreign members (Unitarians). I ask now, is not that 
exclusive? 

The decision of the constitutive convention was in the main question defec- 
tive, even on this account, because this Society was not to be composed of indi- 
viduals, who are responsible only to themselves, but of corporations. Where 
these now do not represent, or defend as their duty demands, the convic- 
tions of the hundreds of thousands of believers, they can be set aside at the 
elections. 

The Debreczin Church authority did not represent an individual person, but 
the believers ; her resolution was official. This one could not set aside so easily 
as the opinion of an individual. The insult has left behind so much the deeper 
mark, because we received it from our neighbors. The brother wounded his 
brother, And for what, and why? 

Two ways are still open whereby all may yet be set entirely right. Let the 
steadfast representatives of the Confession form a separate Union, by which, how- 
ever, both of the Unions will probably be injured ; or the discord must be anti- 
cipated and a new constitutive assembly be convoked. 


This article, giving the actual complexion and the exact status of the 
Unitarian question, was naturally followed by a longer controversy, 
which proceeded from Pesth and other places. Balogh replied from 
Debreczin. We cannot follow the particulars, but think that the Prot- 
estant Literary Society is a still-born child. It is inconceivable, if 
the Reformed conscience has been actually awakened, that from one 
fountain sweet and bitter waters shall flow (Jas. iii. 11). The Uni- 
tarians, even in the sixteenth century, sucked the best marrow out of 
the gospel in Italy, and also in Triest and its vicinity, and then in 
Poland proved themselves the destroyers of the Church, and have, 
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at least, brought everything into confusion wherever they have 
gone. In Transylvania and Hungary they found a place. But 
Peter Melius wrote against them his Confessio Czengerina, and the 
best that the Hungarian theologians have produced in the course of 
the past centuries is directed against these pseudo-Protestants. If 
the name “ Protestant” had been derived from the protest of the 
reason against everything that transcends itself, then the Unitarians 
would have had a right to the use of thisname. But since, in point 
of fact, this name was given to the fathers and founders of the Refor- 
mation in Speier in 1529, (also to the Reformed of Strassburg), be- 
cause they protested against Romish violence; therefore, the name 
Protestant does not belong to the Unitarians who made their ap- 
pearance ten years later. They continue, however, even at present, 
as their views are, unfortunately, favored by the spirit of the age, 
to obtain privilege for themselves on account of the antiquity of 
their sect, so as to be able to be numbered undisturbed among our- 
selves, and, indeed, to be placed above us. They are the Patriarchs 
of the Pure Reason, we others only Epigones. So they pose as 
Presbyterians in Great Britain, as good Protestants in Hungary. 
But wherever they go there no longer flourishes a pure gospel. 
They have enjoyed, indeed, the fruits of religious freedom, but the 
earnestness, the all-conquering power of faith, of the Reformation 
movement, they did not at that time grasp, and to-day they can only 
contribute to strengthen the party of the luke-warm, and numerically 
to increase that of the cold. One must not cherish a serpent in‘his 
bosom. We greet with joy Debreczin’s opposition, and perhaps the 
controversy with the Unitarians may yet produce some other good 
result. In the year 1889, the Unitarians were excluded not only 
from the committee, but from the society itself. A Review is edited 
in the name of the “Society,” but in the preface Pastor Bischof Szasz 
says: “Our task is to seek the eternally unattainable truth, and to 
endeavor to approach it!” With this the Unitarian paper can 
only be satisfied, and it so expresses itself. But with such funda- . 
mental principles a Reformation would never have been brought 
about, and with them, also, to-day it will not be maintained. 
EpouaRD Bout. 
ViENNA, AUSTRIA. 





II. 


THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL A PRACTICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


HE theological school in its present form, with its extended 
course of studies, libraries, museums and manifold provisions 

and arrangements, is in our country a modern institution. During 
the colonial period, and for a considerable time afterwards, such 
schools did not exist, and young men were prepared for the ministry 
chiefly under the direction of settled and working pastors. A 
young man who felt that he was called of God to the ministry, and 
who at the same time believed in the importance of some prepara- 
tory study, placed himself under the care of some pastor of a con- 
gregation, of whose family he became a member for a season, and 
under whose supervision his studies were pursued in the parsonage. 
Some ministers in New England, as Bellamy, Emmons, Burton and 
Hooker, obtained a wide reputation as teachers and trainers of theo- 
logical students. In this way the young men of New England who 
desired the ministry spent six months, or one or two years, according 
to the case, and were then examined and licensed by an ecclesiastical 
council. Nota few of them were graduates from Harvard or Yale, and 
had obtained at college some knowledge of divinity; for all the old 
colonial colleges were founded with a special view to the prepara- 
tion of candidates for the ministry, and the president of the institu- 
tion or some designated professor gave more or less of instruction 
in divinity. The same method was necessarily followed by the 
Presbyterian churches in the other States. Classical academies 
were at an early day established to prepare young men for college, 
and also to prepare for instruction in divinity by the pastors, those 
who could not obtain a collegiate education. These were often 
originated and supervised by the pastors themselves. The Log 
College was established at Neshaminy, Pa., by the Rev. William 
Tennent, in which his sons and some other young men were taught 
the classics and various other studies, the course ending with theol- 
ogy. This historic school was the germ of Princeton College. This 
system had great advantages, and was probably the best for the 
times—certainly the most practicable one. Students had admirable 
opportunities for learning about parochial duties, for they, were 
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daily performed before their eyes, and also of actually performing 
some of them, under the direction of their instructors. The round 
of the minister's duties was in those days very simple, compared 
with the extended and complex character of the work of a pastor 
of the present day. A departure from this method was not begun 
in the Presbyterian Church until the establishment of the theologi- 
cal seminary at Princeton in 1812. 

The situation of the Episcopal and Reformed Dutch churches was 
somewhat peculiar, both being dependent on foreign mother 
churches during the whole of the colonial period. Neither of them 
had the power of ordination. The Episcopal Church had no bishop 
in the country, and the Reformed churches were subordinate to 
the ecclesiastical authorities in the Netherlands. At first the Dutch 
churches imported their ministers, and subsequently they sent their 
young men to Holland, to be there educated in the universities, and 
ordained. The Dutch people were averse to the principle of 
theological instruction by any pastor who might choose to under- 
take it, and who was able to obtain students. They clung to the 
principle of confining the right to teach theology to professors ap- 
pointed for that purpose by ecclesiastical authority, although in 
consequence of the lack of endowments such professors were allowed 
to continue in the exercise of the pastoral office. Indeed, by the 
organic law of this church the office of doctor or teacher of theol- 
ogy was made separate and distinct from the pastoral office. 
Owing, however, to the great need of ministers and the difficulty of 
obtaining them, this principle was in some instances violated. Un- 
authorized pastors taught a number of students, who were licensed 
and ordained by a self-constituted classis. But in due time the char- 
ter for Queen’s [Rutgers] College was obtained, and in 1784 the Rev. 
Dr. John H. Livingston was by the Synod appointed professor of 
sacred theology. The Baptist and Methodist denominations, in the 
early period of their history, did a most useful and noble work in 
furnishing a supply of earnest and successful ministers in time of 
great need, and when there was a dearth of educational facilities. 

A marvelous change has taken place. All the Christian denomi- 
nations of our country, certainly all the principal ones, have 
adopted the system of theological instruction by means of special 
schools established for this purpose. The regard these schools as, if 
not essential, yet generally useful, and believe that young men who 
are looking forward to the ministry make a serious mistake by de- 
clining their advantages. Young men of all denominations are in 
annually increasing numbers seeking their benefits. 

Occasionally some one appears who criticises this system, objects 
to the principle of it, advocates the abolition of all theological 
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schools, and insists on a return to the old method of private pastoral 
instruction. But more frequently a radical revolutionary change in 
the studies and methods of the schools is urged, rather than their 
entire abolition. They are continually represented by the secular 
press, and also to a considerable extent by the religious press, to say 
nothing of some Christian people of presumed intelligence, as being 
far behind the times, as entirely occupied with the study of dead 
languages, of dry and tedious historical studies, and of scholastic 
and metaphysical theology ; all of which, it is coolly assumed, have 
nothing to do with the great practical work of the ministry which 
is to save men, but tend, on the contrary, as Mr. Moody has in- 
formed us, to educate students away from the people instead of 
bringing them into closer sympathy with them and of giving them 
a practical training that will qualify them to work among all classes 
and to win them over to the Lord’s side. He voices a sentiment 
that is wide-spread. From all quarters we hear that students in 
theological seminaries are leading the lives of recluses; that they 
are walled in from the world and carefully watched lest one should 
happen somehow to break out and get away; that they are con- 
stantly occupied with digging Hebrew roots and wrestling with 
Greek paradigms, and loading the memory with dry definitions of 
abstract dogmas, and floundering in the mire of metaphysical specu- 
lation ; and that their chief pastime is debate on the high themes 
of predestination, divine sovereignty, free will, original sin, and pro- 
bation, first and second. These young men are pictured as coming 
out of the seminaries at the expiration of three years, dazed by the 
light of the outside world into which they are thus suddenly and 
unpreparedly thrust. They wink and blink as did the prisoner 
when released from his years of confinement in the dungeons of the 
Bastile. What little of practical sense and tact they may have had 
when they entered must, it may well be supposed, have taken its 
departure long before the expiration of the three years. It is seri- 
ously held that the first thing for a graduate from a theological 
seminary to do, if he would be of any service in the world, is to un. 
learn much that he was taught in the seminary ; he must shake off 
the impedimenta with which he has been loading himself so dili- 
gently and conscientiously. He must wake up to the idea that 
there are men and womerfand children in the world, and that it is 
for them and among them that he is to work. 

All this is a shade amusing to professors who find it a daily re- 
curring, but most discouraging task to try to get a little more of 
the reclusive element into the seminaries in which it is their prov- 
ince to teach ; who know too well that the evil is in the other di- 
rection; that the world outside is getting an undue proportion of 
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the student’s time; and that it is the Hebrew and Greek and history 
and theology that are suffering, rather than the worldly wisdom 
that isso much lauded. Familiarity with various forms of Chris- 
tian work is not a strange thing to findin a theological student. If 
preaching is to be done in churches needing supplies; if conven- 
tions, anniversaries, associations, conferences of all sorts are to be 
held; you may be sure that theological students will not be far off. 
I have a suspicion that they know as much of what is going on in 
the world as most other people, and that they are not unprepared on 
their graduation to spring right into such practical work as they 
may be called to, and to adjust themselves to whatever circum- 
stances they may be placed in. I, for one, fail to see the prevailing 
helplessness and the painful verdancy, and the miserable inef- 
ficiency, that are pressed as arguments for radical changes in our 
methods, with an air of assurance that says, nobody can deny the 
facts, we can differ only on the question, What is to be done about 
it? Of course some young men are deplorably helpless and inef- 
ficient, but they would be so after having enjoyed a score of years 
of the best means for making them practical, efficient men. The 
truth is that it is not in them, and no change in seminary methods 
would avail to put it into them. 

I assume that we all are in favor of theological schools substan- 
tially as now organized, that is, on the principle of giving thorough 
instruction in the four great departments of exegetical, historical, 
dogmatic and practical theology. At the same time the possibility 
of making great improvements in matters of method and detail is 
admitted by every one, and also the expediency of introducing new 
subjects of study to meet the demands of the times, and to utilize 
advances and improvements that have been made in any particular 
branch or department of study. 

In considering the general question of the place occupied by the 
theological school as an agency for promoting the kingdom of God 
on the earth, and in considering all particular questions about its 
management, the studies to be placed in the curriculum, the relative 
importance of the various studies, what should be left out as well as 
what should be introduced so that the greatest amount of future 
and permanent, rather than present apparent, good may be accom- 
plished, we will be greatly aided if we clearly understand the aim 
of a theological school, and firmly resist the temptation to lose sight 
of it under the strongest popular pressure. In fact, we can do noth- 
ing without this. A clear view of the object of an institution with 
which we are identified, possessed and firmly held, is ausolutely 
necessary to ascertain and define duties; it is a great solver of dif- 


ficulties, a great remover of embarrassing questions, a great ruler- 
3 
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out of things that are irrelevant or misleading, a sure source of 
power and influence, a wonderful comfort, because it helps us to dis- 
cover aud to realize the limitations of human responsibility, and 
saves us from fretting and worrying over our inability to remove 
or even to reach, all the evils that are inthe world. The best work 
cannot be done by a person or institution unless he or it works 
within well-marked metes and bounds. Singleness of purpose and 
heroic self-denial are necessary in view of the fact that no one per- 
son nor institution is required to do, or can do, all good and desir- 
able things. It isa great thing for a man to be content without 
trying to do everything that ought to be done in the world, and to 
be willing to say, “this one thing I do.” 

Applying this to the theological school, I submit that it is pos- 
sible to expect too much from it, as well as too little. Which isthe 
greater mistake, it is difficult to say. Various questions continually 
arise, such as, What is the scope of a theological school? What 
studies are essential? What are the best methods of teaching? 
What sort of outside work, and how much, can be done by students 
during their seminary course? What should be the length of va- 
cations, and how should they be employed? All such questions 
can be determined only by the light of a clear view of the aim and 
province of atheological school. These are simply to prepare men 
to become good ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, and workmen 
who need not to be ashamed. 

If the theological school had been intended to be, as some seem 
to regard it, a depot or storehouse of supplies for pulpits, on which 
vacant churches and sick or traveling or lecturing or candidating 
ministers may draw as their necessities require, its work would have 
been regulated accordingly. If the main object had been to train 
for pastoral or missionary work, by the actual doing of the things 
that are afterwards to be done through life, the school would have 
been a very different institution from the present, and if a change 
were now made in that direction it would cost many a professor his 
vocation. If the supreme aim had been to make first-class scholars 
and thorough proficients in the various departments of theological 
science and cognate subjects, so that there might always be abund- 
ant material for filling professorial chairs as they became vacant, 
the methods of teaching and all arrangements would have been 
made to correspond, and all temptations to distraction and diversion 
from study would have been removed as much as possible. 

T repeat that the true and avowed aim of the theological school 
is to make good ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ, who will, in 
preaching and in all parts of the work of the Christian pastor, 
serve the Master and His church with increasing efficiency year 
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after year, until the natural force will begin to abate. The students 
are placed in training for the service of the church so that they may 
be ready for such service when called to it; in other words, the 
present is the time for the preparation, and not for the actual ser- 
vice. The present is the time to secure thorough mental discipline, 
and to lay the foundations of intelligent, manly Christian character, 
and of scholarship which will qualify men to be leaders and ju- 
dicious workers and safe advisers in their future. Far better this 
than to flourish during student life as popular preachers, fluent talk- 
ers and adroit managers. The object of the theological school of 
to-day is the very same as that of the old-time system of instruc- 
tion by pastors. By the exchange no transition has been made from 
the practical to the theoretical. Nor isthe idea that the theologi- 
cal school should be a practical institution a modern discovery. The 
fact is that there never has been any other idea in the minds of per- 
sons informed on the subject. Very much of current erroneous 
views about this, spring from the notion that the theoretical and 
practical are in their nature antagonistic, and that a theological 
school cannot be practical because it is dominantly theoretical. The 
practical is, on the contrary, dependent on the theoretical, and could 
not exist without it. Theological schools must always be occupied 
with the theoretical, which is to blossom and to bear fruit in the 
practical, and in this they do not differ from other professional 
schools. The object in making good scholars and theologians is that 
we may have good ministers. The idea of the shepherding of the 
flock as the pastor’s chief work is never to be lost sight of. I be- 
lieve in theological schools in view of their adaptedness for securing 
the very best practical results, and this is largely due to the superior 
advantages afforded for theoretical instruction, and it will be an evil 
day when the directly practical element shall supersede or over- 
shadow the theoretical. 

The vast majority of students look forward to pastoral work as 
their peculiar field, and it is right that they should have this expec- 
tation, and that the methods of study and training should be in ac- 
cordance with it. It is true that some turn to missionary work, 
but surely the interests of the many ought not to be sacrificed to 
those of the few; nor are their interests really sacrificed, though 
they may appear to be. Indeed, it is no small advantage to the 
comparatively few who do not become pastors to have had precisely 
the same training as those who actually enter the pastoral office. It 
is no disadvantage to the foreign missionary, nor to the evangelist 
in the far West, or in our crowded cities, to have pursued the regu- 
lar course in a theological school, from the beginning to the end, 
with his classmates who have settled in pastoral charges. 
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And yet the theological school, even the best one, cannot do 
everything. Some foolish people think that a school of divinity is 
accountable for all the deficiencies and blunders of all its gradu- 
ates. They expect it to furnish every young man with everything 
that is needful—brains, good judgment, industry, tact, good manners 
and piety. If he failsin something important or unimportant, or 
does some foolish thing, it is immediately asked from what theologi- 
cal seminary he has come, and under what sort of professors he has 
been. And this, by the way, comes peculiarly hard on the professor 
of practical theology, who is held responsible for all delinquencies, 
while his colleagues go scot-free. You never hear that congrega- 
tions are exercised about their minister’s ignorance of Hebrew or 
Greek, and excitedly ask who were his teachers in those languages. 
Never do they express surprise that any one could have been three 
years in a theological seminary and have learned so little of 
Church History. And when did you ever hear of a people who 
were distressed because their minister preached sermons that con- 
tain either no theology at all, or of the very poorest sort? They do 
not call upon the professor of dogmatics to rise and explain. Oh, no! 
all the colleagues of the professor of practical theology are delight- 
fully free from suspicion on the part of congregations for responsi- 
bility for the delinquencies of their ministers. But woe to himif a 
graduate’s style or manner is faulty ; if he is continually blundering 
in his management of parochial affairs; if he never can do the 
right thing at the right time in the right way; if he is unable to 
interest young people; if he is shy and awkward, ever meekly fol- 
lowing, never leading, or, on the contrary, driving recklessly, arbi- 
trarily and obstinately when he ought to be patiently leading. The 
professor of practical theology is wise if he tries to profit by the 
most unreasonable criticisms, and determines at the same time not to 
be annoyed by their unreasonableness. 

Now, for the attainment of the best, permanent, practical results 
of theological schools, I plead for not less, not a particle less, but 
rather more, thorough attention to the regular, time-honored 
branches of study that have always had the chief places in the cur- 
riculum. First of all comes the study of the word of God itself in 
the original tongues. Are we prepared even to hint the desirable- 
ness of eliminating these, or at least of requiring less attention to 
them in the interest of practicalness? So far from this, I would 
that the elements of Hebrew might be learned by as many students 
as possible before entering the seminary, so that more time might be 
given to direct exegetical work. If the ability to read the Old Tes- 
tament in Hebrew is nothing more than a scholarly accomplish- 
ment, or of no value except in considering questions of criticism, 
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higher or lower, I would, though not even then despising it, yet not 
attach the value to it that I doin the light of the fact that sound 
exegesis lies at the basis of the best preaching, aye of all true 
preaching, and that with all the helps furnished us by literal trans- 
lations and critical commentaries, it yet remains true, and ever will, 
that no amount of aids of this kind can be a substitute for the ability 
to go directly to the fountain head and there drink the waters of 
inspired truth. Therefore, in the interest, not of scholarship, but 
of practical efficiency in the ministry, I plead for attention to these 
studies. As a professor of homiletics, one of my first counsels to 
newly admitted students is, do not neglect the Hebrew or Greek ; do 
not think that it will be better to devote yourselves mainly to the 
lectures and exercises of the homiletic department. The pulpit is 
to be your throne. Preaching is to be your life-work, and it is an 
intensely practical thing. A man cannot attain to the highest de- 
gree of excellence of which he is capable as a preacher by exclusive 
attention to the studies and exercises that constitute the direct and 
immediate training for preaching. For the best preaching we must 
have the best material, as well as the best style and manner. There 
must be intimate contact with the word of God, yea, one must be 
pervaded and saturated with it. To this storehouse of materials 
the key to be coveted next to the Spirit’s teaching is the knowledge 
of the original tongues. If preachers would excel in the practical, 
let them be expounders and appliers of the word of God in their 
pulpits. Why leave this practical work, which is as grand as it is 
useful, to peripatetic Bible readers and explainers? 

As to historical theology, are we prepared to say that the time 
given to a survey of God’s dealings with His people in all the gen- 
erations from the beginning, and of His government of the world 
in the interests of His church, a field containing such a wealth of 
illustrations for the Christian preacher, and of facts for the strength- 
ening of his own soul, as well as for the instruction and comfort 
of his fellow-men, might be employed in some other way to greater 
practical advantage? Who that appreciates the practical charac- 
ter of the Christian ministry will say that this study at least might 
be ruled out, and made to give way to something more decidedly 
and immediately practical ? 

And how is it. with dogmatic theology? Here, exclaim ten 
thousand voices, here at least you will have to succumb. You 
know, you must admit that speculative, metaphysical theology is 
of little, if any practical use to the minister. The people do not 
want it, and it is no benefit to them. Why should the preacher 
waste his time in dogmatizing about regeneration, conversion, justi- 
fication, repentance, faith, heaven and hell, to say nothing of fore- 
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ordination and free-will, when men need to be turned away from 
the wrong to the right; when there is so much of misery in the 
world to be relieved, so many wretched people to be helped, so 
many legalized evils to be battled with. Throw overboard your 
theoretical theology, they indignantly exclaim, and let it sink down 
to the bottom of the sea. Teach your young men something that 
will enable them to stretch forth a helping hand to their fellow-men 
in their wretchedness, and to lift them up. Yes, but why will you 
not understand that the true minister as such cannot be anything 
else than a helper of his fellow-men, and that his theology is in his 
hands a powerful lever for raising up the world of the fallen? He 
would help the whole man, not merely his physical and mental part, 
but his spiritual also. The true help that as a minister of God he 
offers can be of avail only for those who are willing to take it, and 
who gladly do take it. The will must be conquered by means of 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God. Christian 
theology comes in to help the preacher to use that sword most 
effectively. It deals with, arranges, systematizes, defines the truths 
of the inspired word. It is as important for the preacher to know 
what to leave unsaid as it is to know what to say. I plead for dog- 
matic theology now, not for its own sake, but in the interest of a 
true and heaven-approved philanthropy, which derives its life and 
support from revealed truth. What is there to prevent the most 
profound theologian from standing in the front rank of practical 
philanthropists, or even of being a distinguished leader of them, 
which is the case so often that no surprise is created by it? Nay, 
how can the greatest degree of efficiency in work in behalf of man, 
if judged by the only true standard, be ever attained except by one 
who is rooted and grounded in the truth of God, and who is in both 
heart and intellect a sound theologian? I fail, therefore, to see that 
an ignorance of theology, of which some ministers even are not 
ashamed to boast, is at all creditable to a minister; or that, if a 
preacher on one Sunday contradicts what he had said on the Sun- 
day before, it must be taken as proof of the extraordinary intel- 
lectual development of the intervening six days, which fortunately 
has not been liable to be checked by a knowledge of theology. 

Just at this point we are confronted with serious difficulties 
caused by the new circumstances of our times. It is easier to 
point them out than to solve them. A wise solution will be reached 
only by means of a candid and patient discussion. Conservative 
views are, it is hoped, not inconsistent with a true and wholesome 
progress; in fact, they are necessary to it, for how can we go for- 
ward except from a point of attainment that is to be firmly held? 
We are living in the latter part of the nineteenth century, a time 
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of agitation, change, activity in Church and State, as well as in the 
world in general. The changes of the past fifty years are simply 
marvelous. The theological school must so adjust itself to the 
present conditions that its graduates may be able to take hold of 
their work at once with some confidence. 

We are met at the start by the fact that the time for a full course 
of study remains the same that it was fifty years ago, while the 
claims of new studies and of training in new directions are urged. 
The tendency, too, is to shorten rather than to lengthen the time, 
at least in a considerable proportion of individual cases. Now, in 
the course of three years, there are just twenty-four months of 
attendance on the exercises of the school, and there are but twenty- 
four hours in the day. Can we find place in the regular curriculum 
for much more than it now contains? Something can be done by 
partial courses, by some liberty in the matter of electives or by 
post-graduate courses. Perhaps we will some day have a well- 
equipped special school, or university, in which students of divinity 
from all quarters, and of all denominations, will be able to pursue 
such special studies as cannot be profitably put into the curriculum 
of a school that aims to prepare for the pastoral office men of 
various gifts and tastes, and within a prescribed time. Better this 
than for all our theological schools to aim to become universities. 

‘But without making any radical changes in the present arrange- 
ments of the theological schools, the idea of their practicalness is to 
be nevertheless most clearly manifested and most strongly em- 
phasized. The practicalness of a theological school is not deter- 
mined by the fact that it has a separate department of practical 
theology, and an able professor to conduct it, but in the fact that 
all the departments, and all the studies, and all the professors find 
their point of unification and bond of harmony in the practical 
idea. Thus the whole institution as such becomes practical in its 
aim, and so in its work. This, however, does not make a separate 
department of practical theology, and a professor for it less im- 
portant. On the contrary, this department is vastly important; its 
legitimate place should be accorded to it; and it should be made as 
efficient and useful as possible. “The whole of theology,” says 
Van Oosterzee, “is a science of practical tendency, but here we 
have the science of practice itself.” He also says, “Our science 
forms not the root but the crown of the whole sacred stem, and if 
we follow the most ordinary and convenient division of theology 
into exegetical, historic, systematic, and practical, can come under 
consideration after the three before-named. From the first it 
derives specially its basis, from the second its materials, from the 
third in particular its whole right to existence. It teaches the 
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minister of the gospel to apply and render fruitful in the service of 
the Church of Christ the knowledge which he has already acquired 
in the theoretic domain.” Put not off, therefore, the professor of 
practical theology with an hour or two in the week with the Senior 
class. Let him start with the Juniors on the first day of their 
entrance into the institution, and let him have as much time with 
them as may consistently be allowed him through the Middle and 
Senior years to the hour of their graduation. He needs all the time 
that he can get, not only for instruction, but also for what is of the 
highest importance, various, repeated practical exercises. It may 
not be amiss to suggest here that, while a comparatively young man 
may well be placed in any other professorship with the expectation 
that he will grow and become eminent in it, yet for this one no 
person should be chosen who has not become qualified for it by 
years of experience in pastoral work. There is no material that 
the professor can obtain that is to be compared,in value with the 
lessons learned from his own successes, or, quite as likely, from the 
mistakes and failures of the years of his own pastoral career. 
Moreover, if the practical aim is the unifying point, then it should 
be actually acknowledged by all the professors, and it should domin- 
ate every department. This can be accomplished with ease, and 
without detriment to any interest. Much can be done by bringing 
the work of every department abreast of the times, and by recog- 
nizing and utilizing every advance and improvement that has been 
made, using every new source of knowledge that has been opened, 
and also not scorning to make note of the doings of the enemies of 
the faith. The door of the exegetical department must not be 
closed against modern criticism, nor must apologetics be confined to 
the lines of evidence followed one hundred years ago. The profes- 
sor of dogmatic theology must admit that there are living theologi- 
ans to-day, and he must not assume that his science was completed 
for all time by the theologians of the Reformation. Nor should 
the heresies of the present day escape attention, but be attacked and 
refuted in the forms and garbs in which they now appear. Church 
history may very reasonably be expected to come down to later 
times than those of the Reformation, and why should not special 
attention be given in our seminaries to the ecclesiastical histories of 
the various denomirations in the United States? Why, also, 
should not a theological seminary take special pains to inform its 
pupils about the history of the denomination to which it and they 
belong, and which they are preparing to serve? Are they not also 
entitled to receive minute and thorough instruction in the polity, 
discipline, worship, customs and usages, and all peculiarities that 
distinguish it from all other denominations? This course would by 
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no means hinder Christian unity, but would rather promote it, for 
an intelligent and true denominationalism is ever catholic and char- 
itable in spirit. Even the bigoted sectarian, though very unlovely, 
is more trustworthy than the man who neglects no opportunity, in 
fact, is diligent in making opportunities, to proclaim with a loud 
voice at the corners of the streets that he feels no special interest in 
the denomination of which he is a minister. 

Besides, every professor can, to a certain extent, teach practical 
theology directly. The exegetical lecture always suggests homi- 
letical hints, A lecture on any topic in dogmatic theology does not 
receive harm from added advice about the use of the doctrine in 
the pulpit, or in pastoral ministrations. The same istrue of Church 
History and of every other study. A professor never spends an 
hour with a class, no matter what the subject may be, without hav- 
ing an opportunity to drop a helpful word in the direct line of prac- 
tical efficiency in the ministry. No true teacher of practical theol- 
ogy will object to this or resent it as an intrusion into his depart- 
ment, but will welcome all such help from hiscolleagues. A mutual 
strengthening of hands will result from this, and the unity of the 
practical aim will be shown in the sending out of workmen who 
need not be ashamed. This being the sole aim of a theological 
school, all questions about changes, methods and improvements must 
be examined and answered by the light of this aim, and be pro- 
nounced to be expedient or inexpedient, accordingly. Among these 
questions is the important one concerning the kind and amount of 
outside work that can be profitably performed by students during 
their seminary course. Is such work attended with advantages 
only, or are there also great evils and perils connected with it? The 
state of things in regard to this was fifty years ago in striking con- 
trast With that of the present. Then a Senior preached publicly’ 
perhaps two or three times during the year, perhaps not once, and 
members of the lower classes not at all. Never dida student preach 
with an eye toa settlement. Every student was a teacher in some 
one of the Sunday-schools of the place, and met weekly with his 
fellow-teachers for Biblical study. There was no temptation to 
leave the place on Saturdays; there was no railway, with scores of 
daily trains, every half hour inviting and alluring one away. Stu- 
dents whose homes were only a hundred miles distant did not think 
of going to them to spend the time of recess for the Christmas holi- 
days. The completeness of the contrast with this, of the state of 
things to-day, is obvious to every one. But the question is, What 
is the bearing of our present customs and methods on the practical 
efficiency of the ministry in the long run, looked upon as a life-long 
calling, to be exercised in unforeseen fields, among all classes and con- 
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ditions of men, and in scenes of which the student, while prepar 
ing, had not the remotest idea? If he, and this is not unfrequently 
the case, takes charge of a church as a stated supply to furnish it 
every Sunday with preaching, and to do more or less of such pastoral 
work as circumstances may demand, I strongly suspect that the ser- 
mons, the pastoral work and the studies not only may, but must, all of 
them, seriously suffer. There is such a thing as burning up one’s seed- 
corn, and it isnot a wise thing to do. It is not the best thing for a 
young man to learn too soon to talk fluently, preach readily, and to 
manipulate things adroitly. He may reach perfection too early 
altogether. He never preaches better than he did on the day that 
he left the seminary. On the top at twenty-five, he is at the bottom 
at forty-five. He who was popular when a young man is lost sight 
of long before he is old. Is it not far better for the student to de- 
vote his time and energies faithfully to the studies of the currica- 
lum, for which the time is sufficiently short, and not divert them to 
such absorbing employment as the charge of a congregation? Is it 
not better at graduation to have some scholarship, mental discipline 
and mastership of all the faculties, so that facility of adjustment to 
any sphere and to any form of work may be readily acquired? The 
sacrifice that is often made to secure this practical facility at once is 
too great, for if a man is capable of it he is sure to get it ina few 
weeks after his installation, but alas! the scholarship and discipline 
never‘come if the studies have been neglected, and without them 
the facility counts for little, and by and by the mortifying discovery 
is made that habits of superficial preparation for the pulpit have 
become fixed, and bode no good for the future. Of course this evil 
is not so great when the preaching is occasional and in different 
places, where the same sermons may be used, but even then absences 
from recitations, waste of valuable time and interruption of studies 
are to some extent inevitable. Even the care of a mission Sunday- 
school during term time is attended with responsibility, anxiety and 
labor that largely interfere with the proper work of the seminary, 
especially if the school be at a distance. If the student has the in- 
terest in his school that he ought to have, and has also at the same 
time the conscience to make his seminary duties chief, he is very 
likely seriously to impair his health, and perhaps ruin it for life. 
No idea can be more harmful than the popular one, that much 
practice in the actual performance of ministerial duties or such as 
are closely allied to them, during the years of preparation is of 
the highest importance for a student. It is desirable, all admit, 
that he should be an accomplished scholar when he is graduated, 
but, at any rate, he must be a skilled workman at once, one who 
is not only skillful potentially, but who has skill acquired by 
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practice. If both cannot be had, let the scholarship go, it is said. 
I modestly suggest that, all other things being equal, the young 
man who has faithfully given himself to the prosecution of the pre- 
scribed studies of the seminary, and has not preached one sermon 
outside during the three years, will, at the end of one or two years 
in the ministry, be a better practical workman, more available for 
new and untried forms of service, and a better preacher than his 
classmate who has filled a barrel of sermons, preached in churches 
large and small, and who has great confidence in himself, begotten 
of his large practical experience. On the spiritual bearing of the 
matter I will not enlarge, but it is very serious, as it must be obvious 
to every one who knows that boy-preachers are not always clothed 
with humility. 

But it will be asked whether it is seriously recommended that 
theological students should decline to perform all public services 
during their seminary course, and confine themselves entirely to the 
prescribed studies, excepting such Sunday-school and mission work 
as may be close at hand and demanding little time? We say, No; 
there are eight full months that may be entirely devoted to outside 
work of various sorts, and during which not a single recitation is 
required—eight months of vacation, or just one-fourth of the whole 
course of thirty-two months. Many students of all seminaries spend 
their summers among churches and stations in various parts of the 
country, and on their return their professors listen with delight to 
the reports of their work and experiences. Believing that they 
have been in an admirable school, their teachers feel that they can 
well afford to give their undivided attention to their studies during 
the succeeding months. Peculiar advantages would attend a tem- 
porary connection with some pastor as an assistant during the sum- 
mer months; in that way the benefits of the old system of training 
by pastors would be added to those of the theological school. The 
writer was surprised, not long ago, to find, in a report of a prominent 
theological seminary, the announcement that about a fourth of the 
students had had charge of churches during the year. The fact was 
not so surprising as the official report of it, as if it were something 
worthy of commendation. 

Closely allied to this is the question about the training of spe- 
cialists for different forms of church work. Does this come within 
the province of a theological school which has been established for 
the special purpose of preparing young men for the ministry? This 
preparation embraces an outlook over the world with its needs, 
over the Church with its agencies, old and new, and instructions by 
professors in regard to duties and methods. Can anything further 
be done or attempted to advantage by the theological seminary ? 
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Is not he the true and reliable specialist who has the facility for ad- 
justing himself quickly and easily to whatever may come to his hands, 
and who can readily make himself at home among men whatever may 
be the point of contact? This facility will always be found where 
there is good common sense and tact which only the Lord gives, thor- 
ough mental discipline, a respectable amount of accurate knowledge, 
self-command, and the various Christian graces. In the kingdom of 
God the specialist is the many-sided man who can make himself a spe- 
cial specialist on short notice. If anything further be needed in the 
way of special training, let schools be established to meet the demand. 

A mere narrow specialist is greatly to be dreaded; a more dan- 
gerous and disagreeable creature cannot be let loose on society. His 
narrow world is the whole world to him, and he is dangerous and 
disagreeable in proportion to the thoroughness of his training for 
his little world, and to his enthusiasm ; for he has no idea that any 
methods besides his own are worthy of a moment’s consideration, 
and has only pity or abuse for all dissenters. A specialist in medi- 
cine is dangerous unless behind his specialty is a thorough know]l- 
edge of medical science. Moreover, there are peculiar and immense 
difficulties in the way of training for specialties in the spiritual do- 
main where spiritual results in individual characters of ever-vary- 
ing type are always to be aimed at, even while we labor to alleviate 
and improve the physical condition. A man cannot know before- 
hand where and for what he will be wanted, and he may be shut 
up to something far different from that for which he had prepared 
himself. Nor can you train one man for dealing with one class of 
men, and another with another for their spiritual good, just as you 
train one man to make the point of a pin and another to put on its 
head—who can do only the one thing, and can do that better than 
any one else, and perfectly because the work is purely mechanical, 
and the pin never protests but lets the manipulators have their own 
way; and every one pin is just like every other pin, and the work 
is done in exactly the same way and with similar motions every 
time. But men, with whom ministers deal, have intellect, feeling, 
conscience, will, and nothing can be accomplished without their 
voluntary concurrence. They reason and argue with you, they 
resist you, they fight you. No two men of the same class are alike ; 
no two drunkards, no two criminals, no two paupers, no two street 
gamins are alike. So we are compelled always to fall back on the 
good sense, and loving heart, and delicate tact which the good Lord 
has given, and happy they to whom these have been given. Now, 
the education of ministers is the specialty of the theological school, 
and for this work different professors have their special departments, 
all aiming to produce the one special result. 
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The encouragement of a student to give special attention to some 
one study (without neglecting the others) for which he has special 
taste and aptitude, and for success in which he gives exceptional 
promise, is nothing against what has been said; for the study of a 
subject or of a science, with a view of obtaining proficiency in it, is 
a very different thing from the special study of some one method of 
dealing with a certain class of men and women. It has been sug- 
gested that there should be, in connection with the theological 
school, something corresponding to the clinic of the medical school. 
It is claimed that this want is met, to some extent at least, by the 
preaching and lecturing by students, and by their engagement in 
the multitudinous forms of Christian work in vogue, for in this way 
they carry into practice, outside of the lecture-room, what they have 
been taught in it. But whether this course be wise or not, it is en- 
tirely foreign to the idea of a clinic. Medical professors do not send 
their students out into the world to treat fevers and fractures in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from them in the lecture-room. 
In the clinic, the professor does the entire work himself, lecturing 
at the bedside of the patient, or from notes taken at the bedside, or 
performing operations in the presence of his students, who look on 
and learn from the object lesson, doing nothing themselves. Is it 
possible to have a spiritual clinic unless we give that name to the 
instructions of a wise professor of practical theology in the proper 
treatment of various forms of spiritual disease, and to his directions 
and cautions in regard to all Christian activities? 

The views presented in this paper must be taken for what they may 
be worth. Not all of them are in accord with popular sentiment, 
which is highly delighted with caricatures of theological seminaries, 
and is sure to applaud to the echo any one who indulges in flings 
at them. An utterance from the conservative side may not be 
amiss if it does nothing more than show that all on that side are 
not yet dead. Those who have traveled in mountainous districts 
well know that a brake is a very important article of a coach’s fur- 
niture. It is true, that the brake does not directly promote speed ; 
and yet, sometimes, through its agency, the place of destination is 
reached, and that safely, when it would not have been reached at 
all if, by accident due to its absence, the vehicle had been wrecked, 
and the passengers been spilled out, and left lying by the roadside. 

Davip D. DEMAREST. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 





III. 
THE LOGOS OF PHILO AND ST. JOHN. 


HILO, surnamed Judzeus, was a contemporary of our Lord, 

being born probably twenty years before the Christian era, as 
he calls himself an old man in the year that Caligula was mur- 
dered (A.D. 40). He was a Jew by birth and a native of Alex- 
andria, in which town the Jews were so numerous that they con- 
stituted more than a fourth of the population. He belonged to an 
illustrious and aristocratic family. “During the reign of this em- 
peror (Caligula),” says Eusebius, “ Philo became noted, and was dis- 
tinguished for his learning not only among his countrymen, the 
Jews, but also among foreigners. As to his origin, he was a de- 
scendant of the Hebrews, inferior to none in Alexandria in point of 
dignity of family and birth.” His brother Alexander was the 
alabarch, or political head, of the Jews of Alexandria who were 
governed by their own laws and possessed special privileges. This 
Alexander was a man of great wealth and a generous and devout 
Israelite. Josephus informs us that he overlaid nine of the gates of 
the temple of Jerusalem with gold and silver. It is generally sup- 
posed that the famous Tiberius Alexander was his son, and conse- 
quently the nephew of Philo. He, at the terrible price of apostasy 
from Judaism, rose to the highest offices under the imperial govern- 
ment. He was appointed procurator of Judsea in succession to 
Fadus, and was afterwards raised to be governor of Egypt by 
Nero, and it was through his influence that that province declared 
for Vespasian. Philo appears to have spent nearly his whole life in 
Alexandria in learned retirement. Although a strict Jew, yet he 
became greatly enamored with the philosophy of the Greeks. He 
was a counterpart of Apollos before his conversion: “a Jew born 
in Alexandria, an eloquent man, and mighty in the Scriptures.” 
When the circumstances of the Jews became precarious in cunse- 
quence of the aggressive policy of Flaccus, the governor of Egypt, 
Philo, in consequence of his learning, eminence, and influence, was 
chosen to be chief of an embassy of Jews sent to lay their com- 
plaints before Caligula. “ Philo,” observes Josephus, “the chief of 
the Jewish embassy, a man eminent or all accounts, brother to 
Alexander the alabarch, and not unskillful in philosophy, was ready 
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to betake himself to make his defense against these accusations.” 
And so also Eusebius remarks: “Philo mentions the miseries of 
the Jews under Caligula, and the embassy which he himself headed 
was sent to the city of Rome on behalf of his countrymen at Alex- 
andria; how that when he pleaded before Caligula for the laws and 
institutions of his ancestors, he received nothing but laughter and 
derision in return, and had well-nigh incurred the risk of his life.” 
Numerous works of Philo have survived the ravages of time. 
They are of a high moral tendency, and are chiefly in exposition 
of the sacred books of the Jews. “This author,” writes Eusebius, 
“ who was copious in language, comprehensive in thought, sublime 
and elevated in his views of the sacred Scriptures, has made his 
exposition of the sacred books, equally distinguished for variety of 
matter and manner.” He well deserves the designation of the Jewish 
Plato. Eusebius gives us a list of his works, most of which have 
come down to us. His principal works, according to Schiirer’s 
arrangement, are three chief works on the Pentateuch, viz.: 1. 
Questions and Solutions ; 2. Allegorical Commentary on Genesis ; 
3. Delineation of the Mosaic Dispensation for non-Jews. Besides these 
he wrote the following separate treatises: The Life of Moses, Against 
Flaccus, On the Embassy to Caius, and An Apology for the Jews. 
In his philosophy, Philo was a Jewish Gnostic ; that is, he made 
it his endeavor to reconcile Judaism with Greek philosophy. His 
favorite master was Plato, whose works he made his chief study, 
and the spirit of whose philosophy he imbibed; and hence the 
proverb, “Hither Plato Philonizes or Philo Platonizes” (# Mddrwy 
gihuviter i Pihwy zhatwrviter), His system was eclectic, being composed 
of elements taken from Platonism, Stoicism, and Judaism, with a 
mixture of Neo-Pythagorean doctrines. Clemens Alexandrinus calls 
him a Pythagorean, and Eusebius says “he was a zealous follower 
of the sect of Plato and Pythagoras.” He united together in his 
doctrine of the Logos the ideas of Plato, the powers of the Stoics, 
and the angels of the Jews.’ But whilst he was addicted to the 
study of Greek philosophy, he-was above all things a Jew. } He not 
only regarded the Jewish religion inspired by God, but he gave it 
the preéminence above all the systems of heathen philosophy. He 
sought to prove that Greek philosophy had its roots in the Jewish 
religion, and that in the Pentateuch all philosophy is contained. 
“Philo,” says Schaff, “who endeavored to harmonize the Mosaic 
religion with Platonism, derived his Logos view from the Salmonic 
and later Jewish doctrine of the personified Wisdom and Word 
of God, and combined it with the Platonic idea of Nous. The 
Logos is to him the embodiment of all divine powers and ideas, the 
adyyeho: of the Old Testament, the duvduecs and fdeae of Plato.” 
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He was a Gnostic born out of due time, a Gnostic before the 
Gnostics. 

In order to reconcile Judaism with Greek philosophy, Philo was 
often constrained to have recourse to the most fanciful interpreta- 
tions of the sacred books. He adopted the allegorical method of 
interpretation. He did not originate this method, for it was com- 
mon among the Jewish Rabbins of hisday. He almost entirely over- 
looked the historical. The facts recorded were of little import- 
ance, and were only envelopes to contain certain moral or philo- 
sophical truths. Hence almost the whole Old Testament was re- 
garded by him as typical, and was to be explained according to cer- 
tain rules. Thus, adverting to the condition of man in paradise, he 
says: ‘Now these things are not mythical inventions, such as 
delight the hearts of poets and sophists, but they are types inviting 
to allegory, in accordance with their secret meaning.” Nor was his 
interpretation wholly arbitrary; he adopted certain fixed types 
which formed a key to the interpretation of Scripture. The his- 
torical personages of the Old Testament were themselves but types 
and symbols; they were allegories of higher and spiritual reali- 
ties; a far deeper sense underlies their purely historical meaning. 
Thus Abraham represents acquired virtue, Isaac natural virtue, 
Jacob tried virtue, Joseph political virtue, Sarah virtue in the 
abstract, Leah persecuted virtue, Chaldea represents astrology, Egypt 
the body, Hagar the arts and sciences. We give two examples of 
this allegorical interpretation almost taken at random. History in- 
forms us that Abraham was called out of Ur of the Chaldees 
to dwell in Haran. Thisis an allegory: Ur of the Chaldees de- 
notes astrology ; Haran signifies the senses; the meaning of the call 
is, Leave off thy Chaldean astrology, exercise thy senses, comtem- 
plate the world around thee. History informs us that Hagar, after 
she had fled from her mistress, Sarah, was again brought back by 
the angel of the Lord. Here also there is an allegory. Sarah de- 
notes virtue generally, and Hagar the arts and sciences. When 
Hagar fled from Sarah, this denotes the severance of science from 
virtue, but by the divine guidance of the angel of the Lord, that is, 
of the Logos, science is again united to virtue. So also the birth of 
Isaac is thus symbolized: “ When Abram, instead of an inquirer 
into natural philosophy, became a wise man and a lover of God, having 
his name changed into Abraham, which, being interpreted, means 
the great father of sounds And when Sarai, instead of 
being my authority, had her name changed to Sarah, the meaning 
of which is princess, and this change is equivalent to becoming gen- 
eric and imperishable virtue, instead of virtue special and perish- 
able; then will arise the germs of happiness, that is to say 
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Isaac . . . . ; then, too, those elementary branches of instruction, 
which bear the name of Hagar, will be cast out, and their sophistical 
child will also be cast out, who is named Ishmael.” 

In the philosophy of Philo the Logos occupies a prominent place. 
The Logos is the embodiment of the ideas of Plato—the idea of 
the ideas (7dea rd tdewv), and of the powers of the Stoics. Heis the 
angel of the Lord of the Old Testament, the archangel (¢ dpydyyedos). 
In relation to God, He is the Son of God (¢ d:d¢ tod Geod), the First- 
begotten (zpwrdyovos), the second God (debrepos deds), the shadow of 
God (cx:d deod). In relation to man, He is the ideal or archetypal 
man (apzéturog ; Oxar étxdva dvOpwros), the man of God (é GvOpwros Oeod), 
the High Priest (¢ dpytepeds), In relation to the world, He is the 
Creator (é¢0d ¢ xéopog xatesxevds6y), the instrument of all creation 
(épyavov), Many of these appellations bear a close and striking re- 
semblance to those used with reference to Christ, the Logos of St. 
John, by Paul, John, and the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
The reason of this introduction of the idea of the Logos into his 
philosophy, and the stress laid upon it, is that Philo, with most of the 
Greek philosophers, held that matter wasinherently corrupt—a notion 
which was also shared in by the Gnostics; that there could be no 
direct contact between God and the world; that there was a 
dualism of God and the world. Hence God could not be the mme- 
diate Creator of the world ; there must be some intermediate being 
or beings between God and matter, like the powers of the Stoics or 
the ons of the Gnostics. Before God created the world and the 
things contained in it, there were spiritual types or ideas according 
to the fashion of which all things were made; and these types or 
ideas were concentrated in the Logos. He was the medium of com- 
munication between God and Hiscreatures. By Him all things were 
created, preserved and governed. In all probability, Philo made 
use of the term Logos, instead of Wisdom, vr the Platonic term 
Nous, because this term was common among the Jewish writers in 
his day to express either by circumlocution God Himself, or some 
principle intermediate between God and matter. In all this there 
is undoubtedly an approach to Scriptural truth—a foreshadowing 
of the doctrine of the Logos as promulgated by St. John. 

The term Logos, or, as itis translated in our versions, the Word, 
as applied to the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, is peculiar among 
the sacred writers to John; it is found in all the sacred writings 
ascribed to him, and occurs in all six times—four timesin the Gos- 
pel, once in the First Epistle of John, and once in the Apocalypse. 
According to John’s doctrine, the Logos existed before the creation 
of the world: “In the beginning”—that is, in the beginning of 
creation—“ was the Logos” (é dpzy qv é Adyos), The verb qv denotes 

4 . 
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that the Logos did not then commence to exist, but was anterior to 
time, and hence, by implication, eternal. But the Logos had not 
only an existence before time, but existed as a distinct personality 
of the Godhead: «at 6 Adyos Fv xpd¢ tov Oedy—existed in relation to 
or in communion with God, and hence was a personality as distin- 
guished from God. And this Logos that was with God was God: 
«at Oeds qv 6 Adyos. Oeds here must be used adjectively, denoting the 
divinity or divine nature of the Logos; divinity in the strictest 
sense of the term is attributed to Him. To this Logos the creation 
of the world is ascribed—positively “ all things were made by Him,” 
and negatively “without Him was not any thing made that was 
made.” This, however, is not to the exclusion of the Almighty 
Father, as if there were any antagonism between God and the 
world; but the Logos was the instrument (é:4 adr0d) by which God 
made the world (xdvra éyévero), The Logos was the medium of com- 
munication between God and His creation. The Logos, also, is the 
source of all life, both natural and spiritual: “In Him was life ({w7) 
and the life was the light of men.” But the climax is reached by 
the incarnation of the Logos. “ And the Logos became flesh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only-begotten 
from the Father, full of grace and truth.” According to the state- 
ments of St. John, the Lord Jesus Christ, the historical Christ, the 
Messiah of the Jews, is the incarnation of the divine Logos. He ex- 
isted from all eternity in communion with God; He was the crea- 
tor of the world and the source of all life; and He came down 
from heaven to this earth by the assumption of human nature. 
Such, then, is a statement of the doctrine of the Logos of Philo 
and of the Logos of St.John; and undoubtedly there appears, at first 
sight, to be a remarkable resemblance between them. By both the 
Logos is called God; by both He is represented as existing before 
the creation of the world; by both the creation of the world is as- 
cribed to Him; by both He is regarded as the archetypal man. 
But, when more closely examined, it will be seen that there is an 
essential difference between Philo and John in their delineation of 
the Logos. There are especially five distinct points of difference. 
1. There is an essential difference in the signification of the term. 
Logos is in Greek susceptible of two distinct meanings—the Reason 
(Aéyos evd:d0et0;: ratio) and the Word (Aéyos zpogopixss: oratio); the 
one is subjective, the other objective; the one is the innate princi- 
ple, and the other its outward expression; the one is the mind, the 
Nous of the Platonists, or a quality of mind which is manifested in 
speech, and the other is the outward form, the speech, by which the 
mind or inward thought is expressed. Now, by the Greek philoso- 
phers, the Logos is used to denote the Reason. The Logos of Plato 
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is nothing else than the mind of God, the seat of the ideas, the 
eternal prototype of all things. It is in this sense chiefly, if not en- 
tirely, that Philo employs the term; with him the Logos denotes 
the Reason; it is a philosophical or metaphysical term; it belongs 
to the sphere of psychology. There is indeed considerable ambiguity 
in his expressions; but it may be affirmed that the Greek term is 
used in the same sense that is employed by the Greek philoso- 
phers; it is the Logos of Philo and of the Stoics. On the other 
hand, the Logos of John is not the Reason or mind of God, but the 
Word or outward manifestation of God; the revelation of God to 
His creatures; “the express image of His person,” as the sacred 
writer expresses it. ‘The Logos,” observes Liich, “is never used 
either by John, or by any other Biblical author, of the reason or un- 
derstanding of God or even of man.” That the Logos of John is 
not to be understood of the divine attribute of Reason, but of a 
manifestation of the divine Being, is evident from the fact that the 
evangelist identifies the operations of the Logos with those ascribed 
in Genesis to the spoken word of God. John commences his Gospel 
with the same words, “in the beginning,” with which Moses com- 
mences his account of creation. By translating Logos by the term 
Reason, we give no sense to the passage: “In the beginning was 
the Reason, and the Reason was with God, and the Reason was God. 
And the Reason became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

2. With Philo the idea of the Logos varies; there is an 
indistinctness of conception, but in general it is impersonal, an 
attribute or quality of God; whereas with John there is no 
ambiguity, the Logos is a distinct hypostasis or personality. It 
is much disputed by Biblical scholars whether the Logos of 
Philo is a person at all or a mere attribute or relation of 
God, like the Christ of the Sabellians. Gfrérer, Diihne, and Liich 
maintain that Philo’s Logos is a distinct personality, whilst the op- 
posite opinion is held by Burton, Dorner, Meyer, and Liddon. But, 
whatever opinion we adopt, it is certain that Philo gives a very 
uncertain sound. There are indeed strong expressions apparently 
involving personality, but, when these are analyzed, they fade away 
into mere personifications or allegorical expressions. “I maintain,” 
says Burton, “that Philo, when speaking as a Jew or a Platonist of 
the Reason of God, never imagined that it was a person distinct 
from God. According to Philo, God and the Reason of God were 
the same. He was God as to His essence, but as to His attributes 
or operations He was the Reason or Mind.” “It cannot be proved,” 
observes Dorner, “ that the Logos is with Philo a special or distinct 
essence or mediator between God and the world, a hypostasis dis- 
tinct as is God.” So also Meyer observes: “ Philo’s conception of 
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the Logos resolves itself into the sum-total and full exercise of the 
divine energies, so that God so far as He reveals Himself is called 
Logos, while the Logos so far as he reveals God is called God.” All 
this is very confusing, and often appears to be a mere play upon 
words; there is nothing distinct or tangible about the Logos of 
Philo; it is a mere hazy expression for the reason of God; it rep- 
resents the Nous of Plato, not a hypostusis of the Godhead ; Philo 
never attained to the idea of a distinction of persons in the God- 
head. On the other hand, the Logos of John is a distinct per- 
sonality ; He was with God and was manifested to the world in the 
person of Jesus Christ. Thus, especially in the Apocalypse, in the 
description of our Lord as a mighty Conqueror, the personality of 
the Logos is distinctly asserted: “ And He is arrayed in a garment 
sprinkled with blood, and His name is called the Logos of God.” 

3. There is no connection in Philo’s philosophy between the 
Logos and the Messiah; whereas, with John the Logos is the Mes- 
siah. In all the works of Philo there are but slight traces of the 
Messianic idea. There is here a remarkable difference between the 
later Jewish works in the Hebrew language and those in the Greek 
language; in the former the Messianic idea is prevalent, whereas in 
the latter it is almost entirely wanting. “ Philo,” observes Dorner, 
“did not participate in the warm desires and hopes which filled 
the heart of the believing Jew. The idea of the Messiah had 
become to him a dead soul.” The only trace of Messianic hopes 
in his writings is the expectation of a restoration of the scattered 
Jews from all parts of the earth to Palestine by a divine appearance 
recognizable only to the just. But he does not identify this divine 
appearance (d¢x<) either with the Logos or with the Messiah. On 
the other hand, it is evident from the prologue of John’s gospel 
that the Logos is the Messiah; He who was in the beginning with 
God and was God was manifested unto the world in the person of 
Jesus Christ. The Being described at the beginning of the chapter 
is the same who is afterwards spoken of as the Christ or the Messiah. 

4. The incarnation of the Logos is opposed to the philosophy of 
Philo, whilst it is the cardinal point with John. On account of his 
idea of the evil nature of matter and the impossibility of God’s 
contact with it, Philo could have no idea of a divine incarnation ; 
such an idea.must be abhorrent to the whole system of his philosophy, 
as it was to the philosophy of the Gnostics. Hence, then, any 
incarnation could only be idealistic ; there could be no reality, but 
only a form or appearance. But with John the incarnation of the 
Logos is an essential principle. “The Logos became flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld His glory, glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father, full of grace and truth.” In this manner did the 
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Logos as the Word manifest God; Jesus Christ was the visible 
image of the invisible God. 

5. With Philo the function of the Logos is the creation of the 
world; with John it is not only the creation but the redemption of 
the world. Philo frequently asserts that the Logos is the Creator, 
the Preserver, and the Governor of the world; and, in this point, 
there is a remarkable correspondence between him and the evan- 
gelist. “ All things,” says John, “were made by Him, and without 
Him was not anything made that was made.” But here Philo 
stops; he has in his philosophy little idea of sin. His works are 
certainly in the highest degree moral; he speaks of virtue through- 
out; but the virtue of which he speaks is that to which a man may 
attain by philosophy—a high degree of intellectual freedom. But 
he does not realize the corrupt and fallen state of human nature. 
Hence the idea of redemption, not from intellectual darkness, but 
from moral evil, has no place in his philosophy. With John, on 
the contrary, the redemption of the world is the chief function of 
the Logos. He came into the world and became incarnate in order 
to redeem it. His whole work on earth and His work in heaven is 
that of a Redeemer. He came to save His people from their sins. 
In the Logos of Philo we have the Creator, but in the Logos of 
John we have both the Creator and the Redeemer. 

~ Such are the essential points of distinction between these two 
conceptions of the Logos. That John derived the term Logos from 
the philosophy of Plato and applied it to the idea of Christ, as the 
true Logos, as many scholars affirm, may possibly be the case, though 
it is extremely doubtful; but certainly he did not derive the doc- 
trine of the Logos from Philo; it is perfectly distinct, indeed antag- 
onistic. “The idea,” observes Harnack, “ of the relation of God and 
the world in the fourth gospel is not Platonic; therefore is the 
Logos doctrine there, in essential points, not that of Philo.” John’s 
doctrine of the Logos can only be referred either to the direct teach- 
ing of Christ when He was in this world and instructed His imme- 
diate disciples in the mysteries of His kingdom, or to divine revela- 
tion, being one of those “many things” which, after our Lord’s as- 
cension, the Spirit of Truth was to reveal to His disciples. The 
germs of the Johannine doctrine of the Logos are to be found not in 
Philonic philosophy but in the Old Testament; the doctrine is much 
more Palestinian than Alexandrian. It will, perhaps, not be un- 
profitable to trace the gradual development of this doctrine from the 
first slight indications to the full declaration of it in St. John’s gospel. 

In the Old Testament the creation of the world is attributed to 
the simple word of God. Thus in the narrative of creation God speaks 
and the effect follows: “God said, Let there be light, and there was 
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light.” “By the word of the Lord,” says the Psalmist, “were the 
heavens made.” So, also, there are traces in the Old Testament of a 
distinction of Persons in the Godhead ; of a medium or mediator of 
communication between God and His creatures. The revelations of 
God to the Jews were not made directly by God, but by means of a 
mysterious Being called the Angel of the Lord or the Jehovah-angel, 
who frequently appeared to the patriarchs and guided the Israelites 
in the wilderness, who assumed to Himself divine prerogatives and 
was called by divine names. Thus the Angel of the Lord appeared 
to Hagar in the wilderness, when she fled from her mistress, Sarah ; 
and “she called the name of Jehovah that spoke to her, Thou art a 
God that seeth.” The Angel of the Lord appeared to Abraham 
when he interceded with God for Sodom: “ And Abraham,” we 
read, “stood yet before Jehovah.” The Angel of the Lord inter- 
fered when Abraham was about to offer his son, in these words: 
“Now I know that thou fearest God, seeing that thou hast not 
withheld thy son, thy only son, from Me.” The Angel of the Lord 
appeared to Jacob when he was alarmed at the approach of Esau: 
“ And Jacob called the name of the place Peniel, for he said, I have 
seen God face to face, and my life is preserved.” The Angel of the 
Lord appeared to Moses in a flame of fire out of the midst of the 
bush, and announced Himself to be the God of Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob. The Angel of the Lord guided the Israelites in the 
wilderness: “ Behold, I send an Angel before thee to keep thee 
by the way, and to bring thee unto the place which I have pre- 
pared. Take ye heed of Him and hearken to His voice; provoke 
Him not, for He will not pardon your transgressions; for My name 
isin Him.” The Angel of the Lord appeared to Joshua as the Cap- 
tain of the Lord’s host, and demanded from him the same reverence 
that He did from Moses at the burning bush: “ And Joshua fell on 
his face to the earth, and did worship, and said, What saith my 
Lord unto His servant?” The Angel of the Lord appeared to 
Manoah and his wife, and revealed Himself by the name of Won- 
derful: “ And Manoah said to his wife, We shall surely die, because 
we have seen God.” In the prophecy of Zechariah there is fre- 
quent mention of the Angel of the Lord; He appears as the Lord’s 
messenger, assisting Joshua, the high priest, in the great work of 
rebuilding the temple, and contending with Satan, the great enemy 
of God and man. And in the prophecy of Malachi the Angel otf 
the Covenant is announced as the Lord who shall appear in His 
temple: “ Behold, I will send My messenger and He shall prepare 
My way before Me, and the Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come 
to His temple, and the messenger of the covenant whom you delight 
in.” There are different opinions as to who is meant by the Angel 
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of the Lord. Some (Hofmann, Dorner, Meyer, Delitzsch, Pusey) 
suppose that he is a created Angel who uses the name of God and 
speaks with His authority, just as an ambassador represents his sov- 
ereign. Others (Rosenmiiller, De Wette) think that he is not a 
person, but the Shekinah, the visible symbol of the presence of God. 
And others (Nitzsch, Lange, Stier, Hengstenberg, Pye Smith, Al- 
ford) think that He is the Son of God, the divine Logos, who after- 
wards appeared incarnate in the person of Jesus Christ. But what- 
ever opinion we may adopt, there are in these theophanies traces of a 
medium of communication or a mediator between God and man— 
a foreshadowing of the Logos who was with God and was God. 
Divine Wisdom is also frequently personified in the Old Testa- 
ment as if it were a divine personality in the Godhead—the Logos 
of the Fourth Gospel. Thus, in the Book of Job, Wisdom is said to 
be undiscoverable by men, to be understood only by God, to be the 
eternal reason by which He foresaw the arrangement of the world. 
But especially in the Book of Proverbs there is a striking personifi- 
cation of Wisdom: “The Lord possessed me in the beginning of 
His ways, before His work of old. I was set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was.” ‘“ When He established 
the heavens I was there; when He set a circle upon the face of the 
deep.” “Then I was by Him as a Master-worker, and I was daily 
His delight, rejoicing always before Him; rejoicing in His habitable 
earth, and my delight was with the sons of men.” Here Wisdom 
is said to be eternal, to be always with God, to have assisted Him in 
the creation of the world, to be the object of God’s eternal joy, and 
to take a loving interest in the human race; in short, Wisdom is 
described in the Book of Proverbs as the Logos is described by 
John. It may, indeed, be affirmed that all this is a mere personifi- 
cation of Wisdom, just as Charity is personified by Paul; but the 
personification is very striking when viewed in its application to 
Jesus Christ, who, as Paul asserts, is “the Wisdom of God;” and 
it would appear that Christ applies this personification of Wisdom 
to Himself when He says: “ Wisdom is justified of all her children.” 
The same personification of Wisdom is met with in the apoc- 
ryphal books which are of Jewish origin and were written before 
the advent of Christ; sogfa is the medium of communication be- 
tween God and man, and the instrument by which God works, and 
thus is equivalent to the Aéyos of John. Thus in the Book of Kccle- 
siasticus, or Sirach (B.C. 190-170), Wisdom is said to have her 
eternal abode with God: “ All Wisdom cometh from God, and is 
with Him for ever. Wisdom hath been created before all things, 
and the understanding of prudence is from eternity. The Word of 
God (6 Adyog tod Oecd) is the fountain of Wisdom.” And in the 
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book of Wisdom, or the Wisdom of Solomon (first century B.C.), 
Wisdom is said to sit by the throne of God, to have been present 
with God when He made the world, to be acquainted with the 
works of God, and a pure influence flowing from the glory of the 
Almighty. And in a remarkable passage in the same book the 
Word of God is thus personified: “Thine almighty Word (Aéyoc) 
leapt down from heaven out of Thy royal throne, as a fierce man of 
war into the midst of a land of destruction.” It is admitted that 
there is an indefiniteness and an ambiguity in all these expressions, 
but they anticipate many of the elements of the Johannine doctrine 
of the Logos, and were preparations, in the providence of God, for 
the announcement of the great doctrine that the Logos was made 
flesh and dwelt among us—like the rays of light darting through 
the great darkness, the precursors of the rising sun. 

But especially in the Jewish targums, which, although published 
after the Christian era, yet being of purely Jewish origin, are ac- 
knowledged to contain the current language of the theology of the 
times of our Lord, the phrase, “the Word of the Lord” (Memra 
Jehovah), is of frequent occurrence. According to Edersheim, it 
occurs in the Targum Onkelos, 179 times; in the Jerusalem Tar- 
gum, 99 times; and in the Targum Pseudo-Jonathan, 321 times. 
Thus we have the following phrases: “ The voice of the Word of 
the Lord spoke.” “The Lord protected Noah by His Word when 
he entered the ark.” “God made a covenant between Abraham 
and His Word.” “Hagar gave thanks and prayed in the name of 
the Word of the Lord.” “The Word of the Lord was with Ishmael 
in the wilderness.” “Jacob made a covenant that the Word of the 
Lord should be his God.” “ Moses at Sinai brought forth the peo- 
ple to meet the Word of the Lord.” “The Shekinah of the Word 
of the Lord will go before thee, and His Word will be thy helper.” 
The phrase then, the Word of the Lord, as a divine personality, or 
a relation of the divinity, was current among the Jews at the time 
that John wrote his gospel. 

In the Book of Enoch, generally admitted to have been written 
before the Christian era, the Word is a title given to the Messiah. 
The Messiah is there represented as a white bull who receives the 
adoration of all the cattle, and it is said: “ And the first bull was 
the Word, and this Word was a powerful animal which had long 
black horns on its head.” 

It is evident that the term Logos employed by John was familiar 
to the circle of readers to whom his gospel was primarily ad- 
dressed. He commences abruptly with the words: “In the begin- 
ning was the Logos.” He gives no explanation of the term he em- 
ploys, but evidently presupposes that it was a term well known to 
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his readers; and we have seen that the Logos was a term not 
unknown to the Jews independently of Philo. Probably, also, it was 
familiar to the first readers of John’s gospel from its use in the 
previous oral teaching of the apostle. Perhaps, also, there was a 
polemical reason for John’s use of this term, as it may have been 
employed by the Gnostics, against whom John wrote his first epistle. 
John wished to draw the attention of his hearers from the false to 
the true gnosis—to the knowledge of God and of His Son Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ, he asserts, is the true Logos about whom these heretics, 
in their ignorance, discoursed. “The idea of the term 4éyos,” observes 
Dean Mansell, “as a designation of Christ, the assertion of the 
eternity and proper deity and incarnation of the Logos, have a 
direct relation and antagonism to the Jewish gnosticism of Philo, 
as well as to the Christian gnosticism of Cerinthus.” 

Considering the philosophical speculations of the Asiatic Greeks 
and the popularity of Philo both among them and among the Hel- 
lenistic Jews, it is by no means improbable that Philonism was 
known to John at the time when he wrote his gospel, as the phil- 
osophy of Philo was promulgated fully half a century before this. 
Ephesus, where John resided, was one of the great seats of Oriental 
philosophy ; and doubtless the doctrine of the divine Logos was 
there promulgated. But still, we think, that it is going too far 
with Dr. Bigg, in his Bampton lectures, to affirm that “there can 
be no doubt that John acquired from Alexandria that conception 
of the Word which first brought Christian theology within the 
sphere of metaphysics.” John’s conception of the Logos is not that 
of Philo, and both John and Philo may have used the term then 
common among the Jews, independently of each other. 

The Logos appears in the writings of the Gnostics; but among 
them as an xon distinct from Christ. Of course, also, the incarna- 
tion of the Logos was foreign and alien to their systems. Accord- 
ing to Valentinus, whose system was the most elaborate of all the 
Gnostic systems, the Logos was the third in descent from the pri- 
mary source. The sons emanated in pairs: the first was Bythus 
and Sige; the second, Nous and Aletheia; and the third, Logos and 
Zoe. But there is no identification in the system of Valentinus of 
the Logos with Christ. Christ was a distinct and separate xon. 
Certainly these systems of the Gnostics are instances of that philoso- 
phy and vain deceit against which Paul warned the Colossians, and 
into which men fall when they endeavor to force the doctrines of 
the Gospel into an agreemeut with the speculations of philosophy. 

Paton J. GLoaa. 
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IV. 
THE SUMERIAN QUESTION. 


HE people who inhabited for at least four thousand years the 
region of the Lower Euphrates, and for nearly half that period 

the region of the Middle Tigris—known respectively as Babylonians 
and Assyrians—were, without question, of great consequence in the 
history of Western Asia and of the world. Their influence on 
political history has been great, even if we were to concede to them 
but one or two notable achievements. Limited as the Semites have 
always been in political talent and genius for government, the As- 
syrians yet gave the first example to mankind of an extensive 
organized empire, composed of heterogeneous elements; of this the 
later Chaldean empire of Nebuchadrezzar was a copy, that of Cyrus 
and Darius an improved imitation; the Persian, in its turn, sug- 
gested that of Alexander, while his was built upon by the empire of 
the Romans. Again, the Semites of the East controlled the destiny 
of their kindred of the West, including Judah and Israel, whose 
fateful history involved in one supreme way the well-being of man- 
kind, Their influence in the civilization of the race has also been 
vast and far-reaching. We are convinced of this when we think of 
the enormous antiquity of the culture of the Babylonians, who, long 
before Arabs or Aramzans or Hebrews or Phoenicians had begun to 
be known and felt in the world, had already extended themselves 
beyond the limits of the lower Euphratean kingdoms, overspread 
the West-land and passed over the sea to Cyprus—who, before the 
Hittite era, had made the Semitic Babylonian tongue a language of 
polite intercourse in all the immense region from the Upper Nile 
through Palestine, Syria, and Mesopotamia, east and south to the 
Persian gulf. Our impression of the significance of Babylonian 
culture becomes stronger when we consider what its propaga- 
tion has meant for mankind in giving to the Greeks, by way of 
Phoenicia and Asia Minor, their first conceptions of mensuration; 
astronomy and arithmetical methods, not to speak of astrology and 
magic, and the rudiments of some of the useful as well as esthetic 
arts. A glance, moreover, at the contents of the large and various 
Babylonian and Assyrian literature, must heighten our estimate of 
the claim of this people upon our attention, especially when we 
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learn that much of this literature is of a religious character, and that 
a by no means insignificant portion of it shows striking features of 
kinship with the ancient Hebrew writings of the Old Testament. 

The origin of this important and interesting civilization is, as 
might be expected, involved in obscurity. The inhabitants of 
Babylonia, back to the earliest accessible times, are now acknowl- 
edged to have been mainly of Semitic stock.* In historical times, 
since the twenty-fourth century B.C., they are known to have 
been ruled over for considerable periods by foreign non Semitic 
dynasties, the Elamitic and the Kassite or Kossean; but it is highly 
improbable that either of these affected the culture of the region as 
a whole except to retard or interrupt it, though it is more than 
likely that there was a certain amount of race intermixture, espe- 
cially in Central Babylonia. Other tribes pressing upon them from 
the south and west were Arabs and Arameans of the same general 
Semitic stock as themselves. Moreover, we cannot go back with 
any certainty to a time when a Semitic language was not employed 
in writing—a language which in its earliest known stages shows a 
degree of development that leaves its primitive period or the time 
of its separation from the parent or any sister stem beyond the 
region of sober calculation. Some of their most ancient monuments 
of plastic art exhibit a degree of skill and comparative refinement 
that testifies to the existence of a wealthy class of taste and leisure, 
to whom their nomadic ancestors must have been only a vague 
tradition. Broadly speaking, we find the Semites of Babylonia in 
possession of this wide and varied field of human culture, and we 
naturally ask such questions as these: Did this people develop its 
civilization. alone, or did they inherit that of another race? Were 
they the first people to reclaim and cultivate the marshy plains of 
Babylonia, and make them the garden of the world? Did they 
invent their peculiar mode of writing, their methods of measuring 
and dividing terrestrial and celestial spaces, the art of navigation, 
their own styles of palace and temple architecture ? 

Two answers have been given to these questions. It has been 
claimed by the majority of Assyriologists for over twenty years 
that the beginnings of Babylonian civilization were not of Semitic 
origin; that along with the Semitic population there existed an- 
other race, who, before the Semitic occupation of the country had 
already developed a high civilization; that this people had in par- 
ticular invented the cuneiform system of writing which they had 
employed for their own non-Semitic speech; that the Semites who 
became the masters of the land adapted this system to their own 


* Such speculations as are contained in Vol. i, chapter iii, of Rawlinson’s 
Ancient Monarchies are entirely baseless. 
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language, along with the other elements of the pre-Semitic culture; 
and that this same non-Semitic people have left numerous monu- 
ments of their own language and literature, which can be read and 
understood; that some of these productions belong to a time sub- 
sequent to the Semitic vccupation, though the period of the great- 
est non-Semitic productiveness lies far behind historical times; and 
that this creative and influential race gradually disappeared with the 
growth of their more virile Semitic conquerors. This supposed 
antecedent people and the language assigned to them are called 
usually “Sumerian,” or “ Akkadian,” from two geographical terms 
used in the inscriptions of rather vague application but including 
without doubt two very ancient divisions of Babylonian territory.* 

It is maintained, on the other hand, by a small but, as it would 
seem, a growing number of scholars that the contrary is the fact, 


* Sumer was probably a very ancient designation of what is known as South- 
ern Babylonia, that is the country from Erech east and southward. It does not, 
however, occur alone in the connected texts, but only in connection with Akkad, 
and then the combination is used also in the sense of Southern Babylonia 
(Winckler, Sumer und Akkad, 1887; Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen 
Geschichte, 1889, p. 74); why, we cannot tell; perhaps, partly because Akkad 
(named from “ Agade,”’ the twin city of Sipar), though probably applying to 
Northern Babylonia alone, was also extended to include Erech (Delitzsch, Para-: 
dies, p. 200) and was even loosely used of the whole of Babylonia. 

The right designation of the supposed language and people has been a matter 
of much discussion. Hincks proposed the name ‘‘ Akkadian,’’ and this has 
been generally followed by English Assyriologists. In France the name ‘‘Su- 
merian’’ was upheld by Oppert against Lenormant, and it has found favor 
among German scholars. There is no doubt that the most ancient inscriptions 
that have been written in the assumed non-Semitic fashion proceeded entirely 
from that part of the country thought to be included in Sumer, and that Sume- 
rian is, therefore, the more correct term. The naming of the supposed dialects 
of the system will be referred to later. ‘ 

The principal opponent of the Sumerian theory has for the last fifteen years 
been Joseph Halévy, of Paris, who it was thought at one time had been com- 
pletely refuted by Oppert and Lenormant. His works on the subject show 
great insight and ingenuity, and his scientific method, at first quite inexact and 
therefore largely ineffective, has, of late, much improved. His chief supporter 
in France was Stanislas Guyard, whose death, six years ago, at the age of thirty- 
eight, was one of the greatest losses Assyriology has had to mourn. In England 
he has found no sympathizers, as far as I know, and in Germany and elsewhere 
very few. Friedrich Delitzsch, of Leipzig, however, who had been wavering 
in his allegiance to the theory for some years, has come out decidedly in support 
of Halévy. The chief pertinent works of these scholars will be cited in the 
course of the discussion. On the Sumerian side much has been written. What 
should carry most weight are probably the essay of Schrader, Zur Frage nach 
dem Ursprung der altbabylonischen Kultur, 1883 (cf. earlier Z D M G XXIX 1- 
52), the summing up of Tiele in his Geschichte (see below), and the writings of 
Haupt, of Gottingen, referred to further on. Hommel (see below) is learned and 
ingenious, but much of what he has published is fanciful and rash. Most of the 
other essays on the same side are now antiquated. I should perhaps add that 
my own views were arrived at over six years ago. 
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that the race whom we know historically as the principal users of 
the cuneiform characters were also their inventors and the chief 
founders of the Semitic culture. 

The first thing to be settled before proceeding to consider the 
different sorts of evidence on one side and the-other is their criteria : 
in other words, we ought to have a clear idea of the kinds of evi- 
dence that are admissible and their relative value. It is unnecessary 
to premise that the question differs in its conditions very greatly 
from an inquiry for example into the origin of the civilization of 
any modern European country or even of that of ancient Greece or 
Rome. It is more akin to a discussion upon the beginnings of the 
Chinese or of the ancient Egyptian civilization, since here as well 
as there, it is a question whether any other ancient form of culture 
preéxisted, and, if so, whether it could possibly have exerted the 
required influence. As far as accessible information is concerned 
Kgypt alone stands in the same general position as Babylonia and 
that by reason of the imperishable monuments which have been 
transmitted to us from a very remote antiquity. Yet, in point of 
reliable history as well perhaps as of antiquity, Babylonia may be 
said to be without a rival. 

General results of archeological and historical investigation per- 
mit us to set up the following canons of evidence for independence 
or dependence of cultural development: 1. The further back the 
history of any community runs the greater is the probability of the 
independent origin of its civilization. For the most ancient of com- 
munities, if widely separated from any other, the presumption is in 
favor of self-development. 2. Evidence of a borrowed civilization 
from unsupported tradition, whether handed to us from native* or 
foreignt sources, is of slight value. 3. Since the cultivation of the 
art of writing has been the principal means of raising men from 

* In a comparatively late civilization like the Greek we naturally have-tradi- 
tions only as to single elements, as, for example, the story of the Kadmean 
(Pheenician) origin of the Greek alphabet. This tradition must be testéd by 
direct evidence of all kinds, and it has in fact been very seriously modified in 
favor of an extensive Aramzan influence. 

+ As to very old civilizations such traditions are naturally vague and indirect. 
For example, it is reported of the Phoenicians by Herodotus and Pliny that they 
claimed to have originally migrated from the shores of the Persian gulf. If there 
is truth in this belief they may have come from that quarter before the Babylo- 
nians became civilized and therefore may have developed their high civilization 
solely through later and partly foreign influences. If they came after the rise of 
Babylonian culture, then we must compare the two civilizations and see whether 
the essential and fundamental elements in each are the same. As a matter of 
fact, the alleged tradition lacks the needed confirmation. A similar remark 
should be made about the ‘‘Greek belief in an Asiatic Ethiopia,’’ and other tra- 
ditions which have been cited (e. g., in Rawlinson’s Monarchies, i, 47 ff.) in sup- 
port of the supposed Biblical teaching to the same effect. 
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the rude to a civilized condition, plain indications that one race or 
community has borrowed its written characters from another are 
among the best proofs of a derivative culture. It is possible, of 
course, and has actually been the case, that the permanent or survi- 
ving form of writing of a community has been borrowed, and has 
extruded an earlier and less convenient system, perhaps of native 
origin. 4. Another most valuable sort of evidence would be the 
occurrence among ancient literary monuments of documents written 
in a foreign language with or without translations, when these seem 
to be prior to the native literature, and contain germs or principles of 
thought, feeling or custom which are seen to have been developed 
in the life and history of the community. 5. Of much importance, 
though still of secondary evidential value when taken by itself, is 
the existence of artistic monuments of a foreign type whether rep- 
resenting the human form and face or objects of nature or of fancy, or 
consisting of specimens of useful manufacture. 6. Statements or hints 
of native writers as to the existence of a contemporaneous or an im- 
mediately preceding race such as might have laid the foundations 
of the civilization in question, may be of decisive value. 

We shall now proceed to consider the proof offered in behalf of 
the theory. The evidence mainly relied on is palwographic and lin- 
guistic. The former of these, corresponding to the third class of 
admissible kinds of evidence, will first be taken up. I shall premise 
by simply reminding the reader that the Assyrian (Babylonian) 
language, written in characters composed of the wedge and its com- 
binations, uses both ideograms and words written out in syllable 
signs, since it never attained to true alphabetic representation; that 
both or either of these ways of writing may be used in the same 
composition, and that specimens of both methods may be found in 
all stages of the language. It is a further characteristic of the mode 
of writing that any of the ideograms may, and most of them actu- 
ally do, stand for two or more objects or ideas, which are not ne- 
cessarily related to one another, and that any of the syllable signs 
may, and most of them actually do, represent more than one sound, 
whether vowel or consonantal or both combined. Further, the same 
sign may be used both as an ideogram and as a syllable sign. A 
good example of the polysematic character of the ideograms is that 
of a sign for “lord,” which also means, “die, complete, old, open ;” 
the same sign furnishing a good example, also, of the polyphonic 
character of the syllable signs, since, as forming part of a word, it 
may be sounded: be, bat, mit, til, ziz. Finally, it is generally agreed 
that each of the syllable signs was originally an ideogram; in other 
words, that the current sounds represented by any sign had some 
sort of association with the word indicating the meaning of the 
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same sign when used as expressing merely an idea, and that every 
one of the signs was originally a picture or symbol. 

The evidence, in brief, is this: that the signs cannot have been 
used first for the Assyrian or any other Semitic language, since, 
when they are used as ideograms, they have names given to 
them, and when used as syllable signs, they have phonetic values, 
which have no obvious relation to the Semitic words employed to 
express their meaning. The whole Assyrian written language or 
literature is therefore evidence of a non-Semitic origin of this most 
important element of culture. This argument forms the basal sup- 
port of the whole Sumerian hypothesis, and it is worth while to 
illustrate it a little more in detail. Let us take, for example, the 
current ideogram for “fish,” a sign which, by the way, in its earliest 
recorded form is a striking image of a fish. This sign, when read 
as an Assyrian (Babylonian) ideogram for the word “ fish,” is pro- 
nounced niinu, but when used phonetically, as part of a word writ- 
ten out fully, it is pronounced ha. The sign for “life” or “live,” 
when read as an ideogram, is pronounced baldtu ; when read pho- 
netically, it is pronounced tin. Thus putting the two signs just 
named together, they might mean ideographically, “ the fish lives,” 
or, as read, hatin, they would form one word meaning “ protector.” 
The sign for “mouth” is pronounced, ideographically, pz ; phonetic- 
ally, ka. So with the polyphonic and polysematic sign referred to 
above: in the sense of “dead,” it would be read mitu ; in the sense 
of “to open,” peti, and so on; but used phonetically it would be 
sounded in any one of the five ways, with their modifications, which 
the required form and sense may demand. Now it is maintained 
that such sounds as ha, tin, ka are not only not Semitic at all, but 
especially are not Assyrian in the senses corresponding to their signs 
used as ideograms: ha does not mean “fish,” in Assyrian; tin does 
not mean “life;” ka does nut mean “ mouth ;” so that if we were to 
assume a native Semitic independent origin for the phonetic use of 
the ideograms, and further assume, as seems proper enough, that the 
sounds of the signs used phonetically are based upon the sounds of 
the same signs used ideographically—that is, the words for which 
they stand—there would be a failure to match all through the list. 
Hence it is supposed that the sounds of the signs used phonetically, 
or their syllabic values, are of non-Semitic origin; the supposition 
being that they were once really the sounds of the same signs used 
ideographically, but in another language, and in another family of 
languages, It is further natural to suppose that the people who spoke 
the hypothetical foreign tongue were the inventors of the system of 
writing, and that the Babylonian Semites were their pupils and used 
the sounds which they heard in connection with each sign to repre- 
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sent the syllables of their own words when they came to write them 
phonetically; or else that the non-Semitic civilized people, in trying 
to express in writing the words which they heard from the Semitic 
Babylonians, divided them into syllables, and for these syllables 
used the signs which had the sounds nearest to them respectively 
in their own idiom.* This supposed language has been called, for 
the reason already indicated, Sumerian, or Akkadian. 

How much evidence is there for this general hypothesis in the 
native documents? Apparently a very great deal. The Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians were, fortunately for modern inquirers, seri- 
ously addicted to the study of their own language. They studied it 
from all points of view, phonological, morphological, and etymo- 
logical. There was among them, in fact, a guild of philologists, just 
as they had students of astronomy, botany, and geography. They 
had, also, training schools, with enthusiastic pupils.) What was 
begun for practical purposes, in connection with their complicated 
and cumbrous system of hundreds of signs with their combinations, 
became, as has often happened in parallel cases elsewhere, a pursuit 
of theorists and scholars, who had methods of teaching good and 
bad, valuable principles and fanciful conceits, just like modern 
savans. Well, these investigators and their pupils have left usa 
very large quantity of their literary and grammatical work, much 
of it available for the purposes of our present inquiry, and much of 
it, moreover, indispensable in our study of the Assyrian language 
and literature generally. What is pertinent here may be described 
and classified as follows. In the first place, they drew up a 
great number of lists of signs, simple or compound, with their 
meanings,t mostly in two columns, the signs themselves being in the 
left-hand column, since Assyrian was read from left to right. In 
some cases the sign was accompanied by a gloss, thus (V R 31, é/, 8): 

| ga-ba Sign | ir-tum = | 

Here the ideogram for “ breast” occurs in a list of signs similarly 
treated ; its explanation, the Assyrian word irtu, is given in the 
right-hand column, while to the left of the sign itself, and written 
in smaller characters, is the gloss, gaba. 

* This second hypothesis is adopted by Haupt, Akkadische und sumerische Keil- 
schriftterte (ASKJ), 161 f., who uses the familiar illustration of the method 
adopted to teach the Aztecs to write the Paternoster by the use of the ideograms 
in their own language which had the sounds most nearly alike to the syllables 
of the prayer. 

+ The most of these that are so far published are to be found in the second and 
fifth volumes of The Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia, issued by the Brit- 
ish Museum, under the editorship of Sir Henry Rawlinson (the work having 
been mainly done by E. Norris, G. Smith, and T. G. Pinches). In England 
and France these volumes, five in number, are usually cited as WAI. i, ii, etc. ; 
in Germany and America asI R., If R., ete. 
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Further, there is another class of documents appearing in three 
columns, having the same aim as the isolated cases of the common 
two-columned class where glosses are used.* Here we have each of 
the signs accompanied by a gloss which is transferred to an addi- 
tional column to the left of the sign. So the same ideogram for 
“breast” in a list of this kind is presented as follows (Sb, 344): 

| gaab | Sign | irtu | 

Now, since gab (gaba) is no Assyrian word for “ breast,” as far as 
is known, it is assumed that gad was the pronunciation of the As- 
syrian ideogram for “ breast” in the language from which the cunei- 
form mode of writing was derived. More explicitly, gab would 
mean breast in Sumerian or Akkadian. By a similar process, a 
large number of other supposed Sumerian words have been dis- 
covered. 

Besides these fundamental vocabularies or glossaries, there are 
two other related classes of documents in three and four columns. 
The former class contains in the middle column the sign, in the first 
column the syllabic value, and in the third the conventional As- 
syrian name of the sign. Thus we find (S8, col. II, 34): 


| kaa | Sign | ka-a-gu | 


Here a certain sign is stated to have the sound ka when used pho- 


netically, and to be called conventionally as “kagu.” It has 
already been mentioned that the same sign with the same sound has 
also the Assyrian meaning, pi, “mouth.” So we find in a list of 
the proper class (Sb1, col. IV, 26): 
| ka-a | Sign | puu | 

Finally, the lists with four columns contain in the second column 
the sign, in the fourth its Assyrian meaning, in the third its conven- 
tional name among the Assyrians, and in the first the supposed 
Sumerian meaning. With regard to these conventional Assyrian 
names it may be said that they seem to be based on a variety of 
principles, and are apparently often chosen quite arbitrarily. It is 
necessary to add that the supposed Sumerian words, as indicated by 
the glosses and in other ways, do not always agree with the phonetic 
values. Thus while the sign meaning “mouth” has in that sense 
the sound ka, it has the sound gu (S¢, 316-321) when applied to the 
various kinds of human utterance (what comes from the mouth). 

We pass now to the presentation of the second main part of the 


* A collection of documents of this kind and the similar ones about to be men- 
tioned has been published by Prof. Friedrich Delitzsch, in his Assyrische 
Lesestiicke (AL), 3. ed. 1885. These lists, written in three or four columns, are 
called conventionally ‘‘syllabaries,’’ and the three classes are designated S:, 8°, 
Se, respectively. The most important is 8°, the one first described above. 


5 
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proof offered for the Sumerian hypothesis, answering to the fourth 
class of admissible evidence. The assertion being made that the 
treatment of the system of signs by Assyrian scholars reveals the 
existence of a large number of non-Semitic words, the question 
arises, Are such words to be found apart from vocabularies and 
glosses? Do connected texts occur in which the supposed words are 
employed as terms of current speech and for the expression of intel- 
ligible thought? The answer here also is an affirmative. There 
are a considerable number of texts, mostly of a religious and mytho- 
logical character, ceremonial formulz, incantations, prayers and the 
like, presented in a twofold form. They are set within a single wide 
column, the undoubtedly Semitic text being written in the plainest 
syllabic fashion with the beginning a little to the right of the left- 
hand edge and running right across the column, while over each of 
these lines is another beginning close to the edge of the column, 
filling out the space horizontally like its counterpart, and containing 
the same sense expressed in an entirely different way. These upper 
lines contain as the basis of nearly all the words ideograms simple 
or compound, corresponding to the sense conveyed by the accom- 
panying lower lines; but along with these are, for the most part, to 
be found other words written phonetically and understood to be 
particles defining the general verbal and nominal notions of 
the ideograms, and recurring regularly with other ideograms in 
interlinear documents of the like model. Now, if the ideograms 
stood alone no one ought to question the Semitic character of the 
language, since they might be merely unpronounced symbols. But 
they often have phonetic complements following them, showing that 
they have a pronunciation of their own, which can in most cases be 
learned from the sign lists; and it also turns out that the supposed 
particles accompanying them, written phonetically, are not on the 
face of them Semitic: and so the whole thing looks like an inter- 
linear translation. Accordingly it is usually held that the former 
of the regularly recurring couplets represents a non-Semitic original 
text, and the latter its Semitic rendering.* The same general class 
of documents is occasionally presented in the other form of twofold 
writing, where the plain Semitic words are written in one column 
and the apparent non-Semitic original in another column, the 
latter always standing to the left and therefore seeming to be the 

* Nearly all the texts of this special character so far published have appeared 
in IV R, where they are contained in the first thirty plates (large folio). A few 
of the most important of them are autographed with almost absolute correctness 
by Haupt in ASKT. A selection of prayers and penitential hymns has been 
translated and commented upon by Zimmern in his able andf instructive work, 


Babylonische Busspsalmen (BB). Add to this IL R19; AL® 133-186; and VR 
50. 51. 
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primary documents.* What is specially remarkable, however, 
is that there have also been preserved numerous tables of the ordi- 
nary two-column form which have been apparently designed to 
elucidate the ideograms with grammatical complements occurring 
in the connected texts, and answering to those tables above described 
which were intended to explain the ideograms alone. These are of 
considerable variety, some of them giving the plain phonetic equiva- 
lents of grammatical forms such as verb and noun inflections, and 
others taking the form of complete sentences, sometimes connected 
with one another in sense. 

One or two examples of each sort of document will make the 
argument clear. Here is an extract from a religious ceremonial 
prescription (IVR 22 b, 3. 4): 

tur-mu a-na nu 0ni-zu a-na_ ra-ab dah-a 
ma-a-ri mi-na-a la ti-di mi-na-a lu-rad-di-ka 
t.e., “My son what dost thou not know? What should I tell thee 
further?” tur is an ideogram which sign-lists tell us can also be 
read du (dum, dumu), the Assyrian equivalent being maru “child ;” 
mu represents “my” in non-Semitic writing, answering to the Assyr. 
suffix 7; ana represents “ what” (Assyr. mind) and nu “ not” (Assyr. 
1a) in the same system. zw is an ideogram for “ know,” which has 
the same value phonetically ; ni is a particle prefixed to verbs indi- 
cating the third person. There are about thirty of these employed 
as prefixes for the third person: in, an, un; tb, ab, ub; im, um; ni, 
na, ne; ba, bi; mi, ma, mu, me; inna; abba, aba; imma, umma ; 
nen, neb, bon, bab, banna, min, munna, al.t Here it is used singu- 
larly enough for the second person, which would seem, however, to 
have had a proper prefix of its own.t It is elsewhere also used for 
the first person.§ When we add to this that the third person (and 
the others also) can be expressed in this remarkable system by the 
bare stem alone without a prefix, we get some faint idea of the 
resources of Sumerian grammar. rab is an incorporated pronomi- 
nal object of the second person,{ answering to Assyrianka. daha, a 

* #.g., 11R 17. 18 (ASKT., 84 ff. AL’ 182 f.). Comp. a similarly constructed 
document of the age of Assurbanapal, V R 62 nr. 2. 

+ Haupt, ASKT 142 f. Comp. his Akkadische Sprache (Orientalisten-Congress- 
Vortrag, cited as CV), p. 15 f. and Hommel, Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung 


(ZK), 214 f., who attempts to explain how the number came to be so great. 

¢ ASKT p. 148 (§ 15). 

§ IV R 10 passim, in the same combination: ni zu, ‘‘I know.’”’ Fora few out 
of many cases of confusion of the persons in ‘‘ Sumerian,’’ see Guyard in ZKI, 
102 f. Cf. Zimmern, BB, 71-5. 

| Cf. Hommel, ZKI, 216. 

J Which Hommel, who is never at a loss, develops out of a supposed form, 


zab, because elsewhere za represents the pronoun of the second person (see 
ZKI, 217). 
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prolonged form for dah,* the stem here indicating the first person 
without a prefix; it answers to the Assyrian uraddi, “I should 
add,” to which the prefixed lu has given an optative force. 

Take another instance (IVR 15a, 34. 35): 

mu-bi an-ki-a | la ba-an_ gal-la-a-mes 
Sum-Su-nu ina Sam-e ir-si-ti ul ib ba-a8-8i 
t.e.,“ Their name [that of the seven evil spirits] in the heavens (and) 
earth does not exist.” mu is the ideogram for “name” answering 
to Assyr. 8um(u) which is also written here ideographically. 01 is 
the pronominal suffix of the third singular in the supposed Sume- 
rian; it should have been here nene or binene,t answering to the 
third plural, Assyr. $unu “their.” an is the ideogram for “heav- 
ens,” Assyr. 3amé, which is here written also with the same sign. 
a is a postpositiont “in,” Assyr. ina. Ja is not “Sumerian” at all, 
but as in the former extract, a Semitic-Assyrian word for “ not,” 
answering here to the other Assyrian negative ul. ban is one of the 
prefixes indicating the third singular and supposed distinctively to 
have a reflexive leaning.§ The ideogram gal, which next follows, 
has Ja added as a phonetic complement to show the pronunciation, 
and a as a “vowel of prolongation.” The sign means “to be” or 
“exist,” and mes added indicates the plural of the present tense, 
answering to the Assyrian 7437, which, however, is not plural but 
singular: “does exist.” 

For the explanation of these supposed non-Semitic passages and 
others of the like kind, it is not necessary to depend on the Semitic 
equivalents alone, but recourse can be had to explanatory documents 
of the class already mentioned. Thus for the use of mu in the first 
extract we have what seems to be a paradigm of combinations with 
the various pronouns,| in the course of which we find: 

| ki-mu-ta | it-ti-ya | 


t.e., “place my by” — Assyr. “beside me.” For the employment. 
of mes as the mark of the third plural (singular) in the second spe- 
cimen appeal can be made to the following (ASKT 66, 20): 


| ib-gé-gé-e-meS | ip-pa-lu | 
t.e., ‘They answer.” In short, there are to be found complete para- 


* See Haupt, CV p. 32 (note 24), ASKT p. 135 f. 

+ Haupt, CV 12; ASKT 139. This confusion also is common enough. 

¢ Hommel, ZKI, 324, says it is the same as the vowel of prolongation! Much 
better would be Haupt’s explanation (CV 14) that it originally meant ‘side.’ 

§ See especially Haupt, Die Sumerischen Familiengesetze (SFG), p. 32. 

| ASKT 58, 64 (AL® 91, 27; II R 12 cd, 44). So for the use of di in the 
second extract for the third singular (plural) possessive pronoun, see ASKT 65, 
49 (AL* 92, 33), or better still, II R 13 cd, 21 (ASKT 59, 11): kar-d¢ = Assyr. 
ka-ar-bu. 
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digms of verbal inflections as well as pronominal combinations in 
two-columned lists of the ordinary type, written out with an appar- 
ent view to study and practice in translating from “Sumerian” into 
Assyrian and vice versa, and besides, long sets of sentences composed 
and arranged with the additional view of lexical and syntactical 
exercise.* 

We come finally to what is considered by some to be the crown- 
ing and irrefragable proof of the dual language system. Among 
the apparently non-Semitic words thus gained there have been 
found a considerable number of cases in which two of these stand 
for the same sign; and by comparison of all the doublets thus indi- 
cated the result has been gained that there appears to be a regular 
series of phonetic changes between the two sets. This observation 
has given rise to the theory that the supposed language had two 
dialects. Thus the form dingir, “a god,” is often found in the inter- 
linear and kindred tests written dimmer; tin, “ life,” becomes tl; gal, 
“to be or have” becomes mal; Saga, “heart,” is found also as Saba, 
and duga, “ knee,” as seba ; Sur, “to cry,” is written sometimes Ser; 
mu, “name,” as ma; and so forth. The phonetic laws have been 
formulated as follows:+ gin the main dialect frequently becomes 
in the derivative idiom m or 3, and less often d ; u is found changed 
to e or a; n to I, and also to §; s toz. Several important and often 
beautiful texts of religious character are written according to this 
system, along with the ordinary Assyrian, in interlinear fashion.t 
Nor are there wanting here also sign-lists to illustrate the alleged 
dialectal principle. Scattered through the ordinary two-columned 
documents are express statements to the effect that such and such is 
the form in eme sal, as the subordinate “dialect” is technically 
called, while there are also lists in three columns in which the 
secondary dialect is represented in the first column, the main dialect 
in the second, and the Assyrian equivalent in the third.§ The fol- 
lowing may serve as an example (ASKT 114): 


amar-ra |agar-ra | mé ra-ha-su | “overflowing of water” 
a se-eb-ba | a dug-ga | mé ta-bu-ti | “good water” 
a-da-ar a-gar u-ga-ru “field” 


The naming and geographical localization of these supposed 
dialects have given rise to much earnest discussion and grave differ- 


* Hg., IR 14. 15, cf. ASKT 71 ff. 

+ ASKT 134; CV 2 ff. 

¢ These form the bulk of those treated in Zimmern’s Babylonische Busspsalmen. 
A choice collection is published in ASKT 115-131. 

§ #.g., IL R 31 ors. 1 and 4, V R11. 12 (ASKT 107-114; AL* 133-186). Cf. 
the handy compilation entitled Sumerisch-akkadisch-assyrisches Vocabular in 
ASKT 42-44. 
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ences of opinion, just as was the case with the language as a whole 
before dialectal differences were formulated. The main point at 
issue has been whether the ordinary system was the language of 
Northern Babylonia (Akkad) or Southern Babylonia (Sumer). The 
ruling opinion seems to be that it was spoken in the southern sec- 
tion of the country, and it is, therefore, like the language as a whole, 
more usually called “Sumerian.” As to the “dialect,” it is doubt- 
ful whether the promoters of the Sumerian theory would agree 
now to call it either Sumerian or Akkadian, though each of these 
names has been applied to it in the past. The investigation of this 
special subject seems, in fact, to be attended with unsurmountable 
difficulties, the existence of some of which will be better understood 
presently. 

Before proceeding to criticise this formidable array of proof it 
will be well to see whether there are other kinds of adducible evi- 
dence. For example, do references to a Sumerian race abound in 
earlier or later Assyrio-Babylonian literature? Strange to say, there 
is no such reference, either explicit or implicit. Other peoples, 
some of whom settled in Babylonia and influenced its history, are 
mentioned not seldom, but to a Sumerian or Akkadian race, or to 
any other whose history could be imagined to be suitable to the 
conditions, there is not, in the literature so far examined, the most 
remote allusion. Of course there is always a possibility that some- 
thing may yet turn up to remedy this deficiency ; but, as the matter 
stands, it is certainly surprising that the race which is claimed to 
have educated and civilized the Semitic Babylonians, and numerous 
specimens of whose literary productions are said to be found pro- 
ceeding from all ages of the Babylonian and Assyrian empires, is 
not once named in the abundant literature of Semitic origin. The 
thing becomes still more perplexing when it is remembered that we 
have Semitic documents reaching back to a time at least as old as 
any remains of the supposed Sumerian, and that composition in the 
alleged language went on for three thousand years after the date of 
these earliest Semitic records. There is, to be sure, the expression eme 
sal, already referred to as occurring in the sign lists in connection with 
forms characteristic of one of the “dialects” already discussed, but 
there is no indication that it refers to the language of any particular 
race orcountry.* These outstanding facts must be allowed their due 

* The phrase eme sal is not as yet satisfactorily explained. Possibly it means 
a weakened or degenerate mode of pronunciation (lisanu nagbatu ; cf. Zimmern, 
BB, p. 84 note, with Delitzsch in Haupt CV xxix). Two other phrases have 
played a great role in these discussions—mat eme lwh-ha = Meluha, or Northern 
Babylonia, and mat eme ku = Makan, or Southern Babylonia. The occurrence 


of eme, the ideogram for tongue or speech (as in eme sal), has led to the belief 
that the expressions mean respectively ‘‘the land of the speech of Akkad’”’ and 
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weight in any consideration of the general question, and render it 
all the more necessary that the evidence from other sources be care- 
fully sifted. 

Is any support to be found for the theory in the remains of an- 
cient art? So it has been thought. Within the last decade there 
have been found in some of the mounds that mark the ruins of 
ancient cities in Babylonia, notably in Tello (lat. 31.25° N., long.46.8° 
E.), remains of plastic art, which have been supposed* to corroborate 
the other evidence of the existence, priority, and exclusive orig- 
inality of aSumerian civilization. Among these are a small number 
of sculptured figures representing human forms and faces, sometimes 
having a remarkable fineness of execution. These are said to set forth 
two distinct types of head and face, and it is alleged that the one 
type stands for Semites and the other for Sumerians. In order to 
justify such a conclusion, several conditions have to be proved to 
exist. It is necessary, in the first place, to know the approximate 
dates of these works of art, so as to be sure that they proceed from a 
time when Sumerians were still active and influential. In the next 
place, assuming them to be the work of either Semites or Sumerians, 
we must regard these two races as having lived alongside of one 
another for a very lengthened period without intermingling, with- 
out modification of racial type, and without reciprocal influence in 
costume. Again, we would have to be able to prove that the sup- 
posed non-Semitic specimens cannot possibly be any other than Su- 
merian. Now as to the dates of the various monuments found at 
Tello there is wide divergence of opinion. It seems, however, that 
the most distinctive and characteristic of these monuments proceed 
from a time not earlier than about 3000 B.C.t But this period is 
much later than any which the sober advocates of the Sumerian 
theory are willing to admit for the independent existence of that race, 
since they now assert positively that the fusion between Sumerians 
and Semites, both in race and spoken language, must have been 





‘*the land of the speech of Sumer.’’ What /uh-ha and ku really mean in this 
combination has not been conclusively made out; but is it not a simple and 
sufficient explanation to say that (e)me luwh-ha is a popular etymology or graphic 
analysis of Meluha, such as Assyrian scribes (for the form is only of late usage) 
were so fond of indulging in, and that (e)me ku is another of the same sort, 
made out of Makan to match the former? For discussions on the phrases, see 
Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? p. 187 ff.; Haupt ASKT 133 f.; Hommel, 
Semitische Volker und Sprachen (SVS) 278 ff.; 476 f. 

* The strongest statement of the value of such evidence is that made by Hom- 
mel, Geschichte Babyloniens-Assyriens (GBA), p. 240 ff., where specimens are 
also given, taken from the work of the discoverer, E. de Sarzec (edited by L. 
Heuzey, Paris, 1884-1889). Compare, also, Fr. Reber, in Zeitschrift fiir As- 
syriologie (ZA), I, 136 f. ; II, 32 ff., who also gives typical illustrations (II, 40 f.). 

t I refer to two beautiful heads found in Tello. 
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completed before that date.* How this is to be reconciled with 
other integral portions of the Sumerian theory, we shall have to see 
later. Here it is sufficient to point out that both Semitic art and 
Semitic writing had been cultivated independently in Babylonia 
long before this time, and that an assumption of Sumerian predomi- 
nance (as claimed by Hommel) or even independence in this isolated 
fashion is quite gratuitous. But, finally, there is no proof forth- 
coming that these heads and faces are not those of another race 
than the alleged Sumerian. In this obscure period we are left 
wholly to conjecture, since we have seen no contemporary or later 
record that tells of any Sumerians being found in Babylonia. 
It may be added that a significant reserve is maintained by those 
most competent to express an opinion on the subject from the 
standpoint of the archxology of art,+ and it is not at all certain 
that the statues in question are not representations of Semitic orig- 
inals. At all events, the material is too scanty for anything like a 
satisfactory judgment as to the various types of people represented 
on the ancient Babylonian monuments. As to the smaller speci- 
mens of art, such as the numerous seals and talismans with intaglios 
and occasional inscriptions, it can only be said in the meantime that 
the subjects engraved are usually of a mythological character: gods, 
demigods, symbolized demons, and the like; so that they furnish 
little material for ethnographical inferences. In general, the fate of 
such theories as those based on the alleged representations of the 
Hyksos type of face, in a few monuments of peculiar character in 
northeastern Egypt, may be cited as a warning against all hasty and 
narrow inductions of the kind above mentioned. 

It remains now to consider the validity of the evidence adduced 
from the paleographic and linguistic sides. The fact was cited and 
illustrated that the syllable signs, though presumably deriving their 
phonetic value from the pronunciation of the same signs used as ideo- 
grams, were often pronounced differently from the ordinary Assyrian 
meanings of the signs. Could then the sounds of the syllable 
signs have been derived from Assyrio-Babylonian words? So also 
with the pronunciation of the ideograms generally given in glosses 

* H.g., Winckler, Untersuchungen zur altorientalischen Geschichte (UAG), 
p. 47 f., who assumes a somewhat safer position than Lehmann, ZA, III, 
387 f. 

+ Heuzey, the accomplished editor of de Sarzec’s work, tells us authoritatively 
(pp. 142, 144) that there is no indication of non-Semitic (‘‘ Turanian’’) features, 
and that the most striking peculiarities are not racial at all ; while Reber, al- 
though he adheres to the ger2ral opinion that the art as well as the writing of 
the Babylonian Semites was derived from Sumerians and Akkadians (ZAI, 
131 f.), contents himself with speaking of the statues as belonging to the ‘‘old 


Chaldaic’”’ style. It is noteworthy, also, that he regards them as belonging to 
an era subsequent to the domination of cultured Semites (cf. p. 135). 
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and in “syllabaries,” and confirmed by the connected texts. Can 
such words as they apparently are be properly regarded as Semitic 
at all? Are not the syllabic names and the sounds of the ideograms 
alike rather derived from a foreign non-Semitic language, which 
must have been written with these signs before the Semitic Baby- 
lonian or Assyrian came to be written at all? Is not such priority 
and paternity confirmed by the position which the non-Semitic sys- 
tem occupies in the vocabularies and connected compositions, always 
standing first, either to the left or above? Further, is not the exist- 
ence of a large number of words in Assyrian, which are not explica- 
ble from any Semitic source, and which are represented in the non- 
Semitic texts, an additional proof that the Assyrian has borrowed 
them from this prolific source ? 

Let us hear how a judicious critic puts the matter after a close 
consideration of the problem: “ What could have led an Assyrian- 
speaking people to attach to ideograms derived from hieroglyphs 
for father, house, water, fish, bird, the phonetic values ad, é, a, ha, pah, 
or hu, when these words in their own language sounded abu, bitu, 
mié, niinu, tssuru. and so with almost all the rest?”* Can any 
answer be made to this? I venture modestly to think so, and to 
meet the appeal with a twofold plea. In the first place, we are 
bound in our treatment of all the claims put forward by the Sume- 
rianists to go upon the assumption that the Semitic-Babylonians 
invented their own system of writing until the contrary is clearly 
proved. This follows, on the one hand, from the enormous antiquity 
of the Semitic written language and civilization, and, on the other, 
from the absence of clear monumental evidence and the non-exist- 
ence of any historical testimony whatever for an early Sumerian or 
any other competing race in Babylonia. Semites hold the field, and 
there are no rivals in sight. We are thus obliged, in justice to these 
dumb clients, to put ourselves in their places, and to endeavor to see 
how, with the resources of their language, they might and probably 
would have succeeded in devising the syllabic system which we find 
them and them alone historically to have possessed. And for this 
purpose we must avail ourselves of all possible help from the ob- 
served procedure of native scribes and philologists in their dealing 
with the signs in vocabularies, paradigms, and original texts. If this 
method is adopted, and if we follow as far as we may the light afforded 
by the Babylonian scholars in what we know them to have actually 

* Tiele, Babylonisch-Assyrische Geschichte (BAG), p. 68. The opinion of 
Tiele is worthy of special deference, because he has made many concessions to 
the demands of a sober criticism of Sumerian assumptions. He thinks it possi- 
ble (J. ¢.) that “it may turn out that a number of ideographic texts, even of the 


oldest kings, are to be read as Assyrian, and that perhaps the grammatical forms, 
at least in part, were expressed ideographically.” 
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done, we may perhaps find that a native syllabary could have been 
devised not very much unlike that which as a matter of fact they 
did employ. 

And so when a reasonable inquiry is made it is found not to be 
“so with almost all the rest” of the syllabic values. Even the 
number of them that are plainly and incontestably underived 
from abroad is considerable. Those that can be traced to Semitic 
forms synonymous in meaning with the signification of the cor- 
responding ideograms is proportionally very large, and is sure to 
increase as our knowledge of the whole matter extends. Three- 
eighths of the whole number is probably an underestimate for 
those at present ascertainable. The total number of phonetic 
values actually found in use has, of course, to be reduced’ mate- 
rially if we wish to get the fundamental sounds. This number is 
about 507,* but, if we deduct those which are manifestly arbitrary 
modifications of like sounds,t we get about 395, a number which 
could be again reduced if we subtracted the homophones which are 
plainly based on variant forms of the same signs.t Prof. Delitzsch 
names 106 values§ which he regards as demonstrably of Semitic 
origin. It is probable that a few of these would be disputed, since 
the words on which they are supposed to be based are found only in 
the sign lists and not in connected texts, and are therefore open to 
the suspicion of being artificial terms developed from the phonetic 
values themselves. Yet, since such words are found in the regular 
Semitic-Babylonian column, the presumption must be in favor ot 
native origin. These, however, being set aside, there yet remain at 
least a round hundred in Delitzsch’s list whose Semitic derivation 
it would be unreasonable to deny. To this list I would add the 
following, whose derivation rests upon principles the workings of 
which can be readily traced, not only in the special syllabaries but 
in the sign lists and interlinear texts, and which apply not only to the 
choice of the phonetic values or the signs but also to the terms rep- 
resenting the signs generally which have been supposed to be genuine 
Sumerian vocables: a3, dil (1\), bul (8, ef. 10), kut, has (11), ka (14), 
pin (81), Wt (84), kur (35), ru, Sub (41), be, til (42), Sir (44), gi (58), 

* This is the total number of separate phonetic values found in the Schrifttafel 
in Delitzsch's AL’, not excluding homophones, but excluding those which have 
final consonants that are merely modifications (¢. g., for mad, mat, mat only one 
value is counted). 

+ £.g., when tah, dah, and duh; har, hir, and hur are written with the same 
signs respectively. 

+ #.g., in ors. 6 and 7, urs. 8 and 10, nrs. 38 and 40, nrs. 62 and 63, nrs. 215 
and 219. 

§ Assyrische Grammatik (AG), pp. 61-63, in 2 25: ‘Zur Frage der Schrifter- 


findung.’’ I do not count in arbitrarily modified secondary sounds, 
| The numbers are those of the “‘ Schrifttafel’’ in AL'. 
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Sur (71), kar, kam (75), gur (80), ap (89), Sar, hir (111), dak (115), 
dr (128), 2b (183), ud, nit (137), $im (140), gid (158), rik (171), kal, 
rib (172), nir (175), da (186), gal (186), bar (190), te (211), kar (212), 
pir (215)? $ar (221), nim (241), kik (252), $¢ (253), Rul (259), di (260), 
ki (262), in (270), dis (271), nin (801), dam (802), el (306). This 
makes altogether about 150 phonetic values, which are demon- 
strably of Semitic-Babylonian origin; and it is to be presumed that 
more extended investigations, with a more complete knowledge of 
the vocabulary, will lead to the identification of almost the whole 
stock with clearer proof of the principles involved. 

As to the glosses and other readings which have furnished the so- 
called Sumerian words, it has long been notorious that several of 
them are simply adoptions of current Semitic vocables,* though it 
was at one time the fashion to claim even in these cases Sumerian 
priority, and some of the most venerable of the terms common to 
Assyrian, Aramaic, and Hebrew were assigned to the same prolific 
source.t The list of all such loan-words, or rather graphic adapta- 
tions of native Assyrio- Babylonian words, is, however, now a very long 
one; and it is constantly growing, so that here also the foundations 
of the whole theory are being fatally sapped. Though this is not 
the place for a detailed demonstration of the methods of which the 
Assyrian scribes for one purpose or another availed themselves, I 
~ may be permitted to enumerate those of them which I have arrived 
at independently, and which seem to me capable of easy verifica- 
tion.t 1. Perhaps the most common method of producing both 
syllabic values and “Sumerian” words was that of contraction. In 
this no definite rule was followed: the shortening might take place by 
dropping the last letter of a triliteral and making a compound syl- 
lable on the basis of the remaining, as from rahasu is obtained the 
phonetic value rih of the ideogram (nr. 171), meaning “to wash ;” 
or even by dropping the last two and making a “word” out of a 
simple syllable formed on the basis of the consonant alone, as from 
the same rahasu the first syllable alone remains in the “ word” ra, 
which is the supposed Sumerian for the same verb, and at the same 
time the phonetic value of a sign which stands for rahasu, meaning 
to “wash away, overflow.” The remark may be made that if the 
Babylonian Semites developed their own phonetic system, they 
would be compelled to contract their dissyllabic or polysyllabic 

* These have been noted in all the more elaborate treatises on the question 
since the older works of Halévy. . 

+ See instances in Haupt, SFG 8 f., 69 f. 

¢ Cf. Zimmern’s brief classification in BB 5 f. and Halévy’s elaborate analysis 
in his Apergu grammatical de Vallographie assyro-babylonienne, 3 7 (Transac- 
tions of the Siath International Congress of Orientalists, 1888, Part ii, Section 1, 
pp. 546-550. This valuable treatise is also printed separately, Leyden, 1885). 
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words in order to get sounds for single syllables; and, as a matter 
of fact, nearly all of the values in the list above given are traceable 
to longer Semitic forms. Does not this suggest the mode of investi- 
gation which should have been followed from the beginning, and 
which would have been adopted if inquirers had not at once taken 
for granted the existence of a non-Semitic basis for the system of 
writing? 2. Assyrian words with or without serious contraction 
are changed in vowels or slightly in consonants, and that apparently 
not according to any fixed rules; thus, ¢i/ for etillu (42), dingir(a) 
for digiru, “a god,’* and such well-known cases as ‘ila for 
aplu, ama from wmmu, silim from sulmu. One must sometimes be 
prepared for very violent changes, which, however, do not seem at 
all strange to one familiar with hieratic Babylonian methods. A 
case in point is dubbin, which appearst as a supposed Sumerian 
equivalent for the three Semitic words—suwmbu (= subbu), “ finger ;” 
supru, “ finger-nail;” and ubanu, “ finger-tip ’—but is really a fanci- 
ful construction from all three. 8. The supposed Sumerian words 
are often rare or out of the way Assyrian words, or perhaps forms 
developed by analogy but not actually occurring in the language. 
Increased lexical knowledge will possibly show more clearly the 
actual use of such terms. A palpable case is murub, “ entrance,” 
from erébu, “to enter,” which plays a great réle both in syllabaries 
and other sign lists. 4. The sign may receive as a name (phonetic 
value) that of another object which it more or less resembles. 
5. The supposed word may be a compound, of which one portion 
explains the form of the word or its specific application.t 6. When 
an ideogram receives a name, this name may be given to the same 
ideogram with another meaning.§ This, of course, would be im- 
possible on the theory of foreign derivation. 7. A certain form of 
an Assyrian word may be used as an “ideogram” or “Sumerian 
word” for several of its synonyms.| 8. As the converse of nr. 6, 
when an ideogram is used for a certain word the same ideogram 
may be used for a similar word of like sound. 

What, then, in brief, are the nature and purpose of the “ bilin- 
gual” documents? It has been made clear that the sign lists of all 
classes serve a twofold purpose: they explain the ideograms by 


* See Halévy in ZA II, 400. 

+ Se 298-300. This principle is of the widest application. It shows the be- 
ginning and development of the class of cases which in general Halévy calls the 
“rebus.”” See also Guyard in ZKI, 112 f. 

tA good case (amar) is shown in VjR, 39 cd, 13 (cf. If R, 6 cd, 17), II R, 30, 44. 

§ £.g., V R, 39 ab, 38. 

| See for har-ra-an, an ‘‘ideogram,”’ for arranu, ‘‘ way,’’ and its synonyms, 
Latrille in ZK, II, 258 f. and comp. Zimmern, BB 6, note 1. 

{ See the long list in Zimmern, BB 6, note 2. 
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giving their Assyrian meanings; and they, in many cases, also give 
other words than these ordinary Assyrian equivalents as being also 
represented by them. What purpose can be served by this latter 
class, usually known as Sumerian words? The connected interlinear 
texts furnish the answer. They are intended to explain, for the 
clerical schools of Babylonia and Assyria, a secondary “ hieratic” 
way of writing the language of the people, such as was cultivated 
in other places than ancient Chaldea in times of much leisure and 
profound superstition, and such as must have been dearly loved by 
men capable of the solemn trifling with words and forms which is 
shown in every one of these scholastic documents, and of which the 
preceding pages have given a very inadequate notion. The basis of 
this writing is “hieroglyphic,” or ideographic, and being thus in 
need of explanation, it is put first, or above the presentation of the 
matter which follows in plain, popular, or “demotic” fashion. If it 
had been wholly ideographic, it would have lacked expressions of 
relation, such as pronouns, prepositions, and indications of the tenses, 
which are now supplied in the hieratic readings. 

On the other hand, the alleged Sumerian originals are manifest 
adaptations from the supposed Assyrian renderings. The proof of 
this is, in many cases, manifest and conclusive; from the many we 
infer the character of all. In the first place, the form and style are 
essentially Semitic. This shows itself chiefly in three ways: In the 
use of Assyrian words more or less disguised ;* in the not infrequent 
occurrence of Semitic constructions;+ and in what is of far more 
weight, the use of ideograms in special modifications of meaning 
which are purely Semitic.{ In the second place, in the most intel- 
ligible and important of the connected texts, the circle of ideas is 
characteristically and specifically Semitic, dealing with religious 
notions and experiences in ways foreign to any but the Semitic 
race, and using a religious terminology common to all the great 
divisions of that family.§ 


* #.g., in the use of na as a postpositive ‘‘ for,’’ contracted from Assyr. ana ; 
cf. also the brief specimens taken at random, given above, p. 67. 

+ In the hieratic system the order of the parts of speech is as a rule purposely 
made different from that which characterizes the Babylonian Semitic. But here 
and there the force of innate habit breaks through the bonds of clerical 
tradition ; ¢.g., V R 44 b, 40 (cf. Winckler, UAG p. 8, note 2). A collection of 
purely Assyrian grammatical forms has been made by Halévy, Mélanges de 
critique et d’histotre relatifs aux peuples sémitiques (1888); cf. Guyard, ZKI, 111 f. 

¢ See a few examples in Delitzsch, AG p. 64f. Zimmern, in BB, also 
points out several cases in the course of the commentary. A glaring instance 
may be added which occurs in AL* 131, 33, 39, 45, where the sign ¢ul, ti! (nr. 
261), properly ‘‘ elevation,’’ has the specific Semitic sense ‘‘ up and away ;”’ cf. 
Se 28 f., II R 29 ab, 66. 

2 It has been for some time acknowledged that the hymns and prayers written 
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As to the language itself, assumed to be contained in these and 
the “bilingual” documents generally, and gathered from the vari- 
ous instances in which the ideograms and their modifying particles 
are written phonetically, it has been observed that at its very foun- 
dation it shows suspicious marks of having been borrowed from 
the Semitic. Its very phonology is the same as that of the Assyrio- 
Babylonian down to every single consonant and vowel sound,* and 
the concurrence of two consonants without an intervening vowel 
is as unknown as in its Semitic prototype. 

Other proofs of the artificial character of the supposed language 
are to be found in the extraordinary number of synonyms for one 
idea or object which the theory necessitates. Thus in one tablet 
(II R7 cd) fourteen ideograms for “man” are given, and that does 
not by any means exhaust the number. For these and similar cases 
the hypothesis of an artificial set of readings furnishes a ready and 
satisfactory explanation, and often also supplies the necessary deriva- 
tions from the Assyrian vocabulary. The converse linguistic monstros- 
ity is shown in the multitude of meanings assigned to many of the 
ideograms.t Add to this the peculiar fact, that, in contrast to the As- 
syrian and every other form of human speech, many of the cardinal 
numerals have synonyms.t Finally, if more testimony is needed, 
we may recall the occurrence of thirty different signs for the third 


person, some of which stand for other persons as well, and may even 
be dispensed with altogether. 





in the'subordinate ‘‘dialect’’ were framed under Semitic influence (cf. Hommel, 
SVS 315 ff.) though written by Sumerians, so that these affecting counterparts 
of the Hebrew psalms have been rescued from the Sumerian domain. Now that 
the activity of the Sumerians has to be put back practically to prehistoric times, 
it seems clearer than ever that at least these precious documents were written 
by Semites. A closer study of the other connected texts would doubtless 
result in a similar conclusion. A few such books as Zimmern’s Babylonische 
Busspsalmen would set the question of historical Sumerian influence forever 
at rest ; and little else would remain but the arbitrary presupposition of a non- 
Semitic origin of the Babylonian mode of writing. 

* See Delitzsch, AG 63 f., who remarks in another connection (p. 68), that 
the occurrence of } in the Hebrew transcription of compounds of the supposed 
Sumerian word Anu, ‘‘the heaven-god,”’ is a proof not simply of the Assyrian 
but of the common Semitic origin of the form. To this might be added the He- 
brew ‘nwy, ‘‘one,’’ Assyr. eten (from asten) from which the value a3, of the 
sign for one is derived by contraction, as above indicated. 

+ See Delitzsch, AG 65 f. 

¢ So Hommel, who, improving on the researches of Sayce, Lenormant, and 
Pinches, gives three words for ‘‘one,’’ three for ‘‘two,’’ two for ‘‘three,” two 
or three for ‘‘ four,’’ two for ‘‘five,’’ two for ‘‘seven,’’ two for ‘‘twenty,”’ two 
for ‘‘thirty,’”’ two for ‘‘forty,’’ two for ‘‘fifty.”” Of these, one of the words for 
‘‘one’’ (a3) and the word for ‘‘six’’ are the same; the words for ‘“ sixty’ and 
“‘a hundred”’ are palpably Semitic (%u% and me). See ZKI, 211 ff. Hommel 
goes to the trouble of comparing me with Turkish words, and ignores 8D and 
its equivalents in all the Semitic languages. 
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But what is to be said about the “ dialects?” If regular phonetic 
changes are observed, so that it can be asserted antecedently what 
form a certain word in “Sumerian” proper would assume in the 
subordinate dialect, then we would be forced to admit that the matter 
is serious. But this is what cannot be done. Most of the pho- 
netic laws show exceptions rather than rules. Thus the change 
from g to d is admittedly confined to a few cases; in others, it passes 
into m (v, b).* Can it then be called a phonetic law? The same 
may be said of the alleged change from n to 3,+ and of the others. 
The correspondence of gy and m (v, b) is frequent enough for re- 
mark, and affords the only real groundwork for the dialectal theory.t 
The most probable solution of the whole matter is that the “ dia- 
lectal” peculiarities exhibit the choice of hieratic words preferred 
by a certain school or class of scholars, since, as we have seen, they 
are practically confined to a particular kind of composition. Words 
reputed to be dialectal are, in fact, found to be also Sumerian proper.§ 
Another oddity is that dialectal words are often found with the pro- 
nunciation of the main language.| In short, the conditions of 
dialectism are wanting. 

An obvious question, however, suggests itself in connection with 
the whole subject of “bilingual” texts: On the Sumerian theory 
what adequate motive can be assigned for the perpetuation of the 
Sumerian as a living language for original contemporary composi- 
tion up to the latest days of the Assyrian empire? As embodying 
a different system of writing the Assyrian language itself the thing 
is at least not inexplicable. It is only possible now to resort to the 
early historical texts supposed to have been written by Sumerian 
scribes. Being written almost entirely in the ideographic fashion, the 
question occurs, May not these be Sumerian? Possibly ; but they may 

* Haupt, ASKT 134; Hommel, ZKI, 167 f. The phonology of the subject 
has been treated most fully by Hommel, 7d., p. 164-178. 

+ This principle Hommel (7d., p. 170 f. n. 2) is very loath to give up (cf. SVS, 
p. 510 f. with p. 471), and he attempts to show its possibility physiologically. The 
only example worth mentioning is ner, dial, er, ‘ruler, prince.”’ But the 
latter is a form of Sar(ru), ‘‘the shining one’’ (Delitzsch, Prolegomena, p. 92), 
of which the former is a modified synonym (nuru, ‘‘light’’) ; so Latin rez, Skr., 
rajan, Goth., reiks, ‘‘king,’’ are named as the ‘‘ shining ones.’”’ 

¢ Delitzsch thinks that the same change had begun in Assyrian itself (AG, 
p. 68, note, § 49a, note). Halévy (Apergu grammatical , § 3) also accounts for it 


on the theory of a tendency among the Assyrians to a guttural pronunciation of 
the m. 


§ Hg., ser, ‘‘to cry out,’? as contrasted with sur (Haupt, ASKT 134) ; Ser 
itself is Sumerian proper, II R 20 ab, 17; cf. S» 350. 

| See Guyard, ZKI, 104 ff., who thinks that this is always possible. 

| Z.g., in the interlinear prayer of Assurbanapal, IV R 18 b, and the “bilin- 
gual’’ inscription of his brother Samaisumikin, V R 82, both of which are writ- 
ten according to the ‘‘ dialectal ’’ system. 
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also be Babylonian Semitic, and that they are so is getting to appear 
more probable every day. All the presumptions are in favor of 
their Semitic character, except the apparent non-Semitic stamp of 
some of the proper nouns. But when the true phonetic values of 
the latter are fully verified, they may follow the fashion and turn 
out to be Semitic also. What specially favors the Semitic theory 
is the fact that as early as, if not earlier than, the oldest of those 
claimed as Sumerian, inscriptions were written in Semitic and com- 
posed under Semitic régimes. I refer to inscriptions of Sargon I, 
of Agade, of his son Naram-Sin, and of princes of Erech, who were 
almost contemporary with the former, as is proved by the extremely 
antique type of the characters.* This seems to prove for Northern 
and Central Babylonia that in the earliest accessible times (4000- 
3500 B. C.) the Semites of Babylonia had already advanced so far 
in the writing of their language as to have developed the syllable 
signs, and to use them freely and interchangeably with ideographic 
symbols. But it further makes it not only possible, but probable, 
that contemporary or later documents written ideographically are 
also really Semitic. For, mark the peculiarity of certain of these 
inscriptions known to be Semitic: in some cases the language 
would not have been demonstrably Semitic if it were not for the 
occurrence of some slight token such as a pronominal suffix. Here 
there seems no place for the mysterious elusive Sumerians. But what 
of Southern Babylonia? The inscriptions of Tello, already alluded 
to, are more plainly ideographic, and it was considered by the 
Sumerianists that this furnished conclusive proof of the soundness 
of their theory. But even here we are not left to grope in utter 
darkness, in the obscurity of which a whole troop of ghostly Sume- 
rians might make their doubtful presence felt, like the uncanny 
spirits which their own reputed compositions describe. A more 
potent exorcism than even the magic formula of an old Babylonian 
priest suffices to dispel the mystery: the illusion vanishes with a 
gleam or two from the torch of modern science. If, as was sus- 
pected by some, the language is really Semitic Babylonian, it would 
reveal itself by its Semitic characteristics of thought and expres- 
sion; and so it has, and not only this, but actual Semitic words 
have been found in the guise familiar to all students as revealed in 
later connected “ bilingual” texts.t 

But still more tending to the same general result. Further to the 
south we find that the oldest kings of “ Ur of the Chaldees,” and the 
founders of the first actual Babylonian kingdom, knew how to write 


* This is shown at length by Hommel himself, GBA 300 ff., ct. 206. 
+ See Zimmern in ZAIII, 98 f., and compare Delitzsch, AG 69. 
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Semitic * as well as “Sumerian” inscriptions, and that in an age very 
little later than the bulk of those found in Tello. This interesting 
fact may conclude the argument for the impossibility of proving the 
historical existence of a Sumerian language or system of writing 
in their supposed ancient seat back to the remotest times. What is 
alleged to be earlier is of uncertain date, but, granting the occur- 
rence of inscriptions dating from the midst of the fifth millennium 
B. C.,¢ there is no proof that they also were not Semitic. 

Thus the evidence for the theory from written documents breaks 
down at every point, and the final resort must be the phonetic 
values of the ideograms, or more accurately those of them which 
are not as yet demonstrably of Semitic origin. General conclusions 
upon the whole subject I shall leave the interested reader to form 
for himself. The following remark of a practical bearing may, 
however, be made in closing. The term “Sumerian,” or its equiv- 
alent “ Akkadian,” having been accepted by the world of scholars 
generally as standing for something real and important in ancient 
thought and history, has passed beyond the bounds of well-defined 
scientific discussion, and has gained for itself a place in popular 
literature from the Encyclopedia Britannica to Mr. and Mrs. Ward’s 
Master of the Magicians. But it is not destined to remain either in 
the scholarly or in the literary world, if only because it stands for 
a seriously disputed fact. Theories and systems of prehistoric 
ethnography have been built with it as the keystone; and even 
now it is earnestly contended that the Sumerians, the putative 
founders of the world’s science, were the ancient representatives 
of Turks and Tartars in this primitive seat of nations. But these, 
too, must pass away and be forgotten. The debt which the world 
grudgingly acknowledges that it owes in part to the Semites will 
yet be cheerfully owned in full; and already it is manifest that the 
Sumerian theory has no longer a name to conjure with or any likeli- 
hood of abiding power. J. F. McCurpy. 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 

* See the specimen given (from De Sarzec) in fac simile, and treated by Amiaud 
in ZA III, 94f. The fact that it was composed in Kutha and not in Nineveh (as 
was at first supposed, cf. Hommel, GBA 337) only goes to show that, whereas 
the ideographic style was followed in Southern, the phonetic fashion prevailed 
in Northern Babylonia. + See Hommel, GBA 281 ff. 

¢ The most elaborate attempt to prove this has been made by Hommel in the 
three articles in ZKI, already frequently cited. It is not unjust to say that the 
basis of linguistic comparison is wanting, since we have no ancient literary 
remains of the ‘‘Turanian”’ family, and that a disregard of sound principles of 
comparison is a marked feature of the essay—for example, inconsistency in the 
assumed laws of phonetic change, if indeed any such are assumed atall. It is 


fair to add that some of the most sober and conservative of Sumerianists dissent 
from this special theory. 


6 


¥. 


LAURENTIUS VALLA: A PIONEER OF HIS- 
TORICAL CRITICISM.* 


AURENTIUS VALLA (Lorenzo della Valle) is one of the 
leading humanists of the fifteenth century, and best known 
in history for his bold attack on the hierarchical fiction of the dona- 
tion of Constantine, or the origin of the temporal power of the 
papacy. He was born in Rome, 1406, and died there, 1457. He 
taught as professor of classical languages in Padua, Naples, and 
Rome, and was secretary of Pope Nicholas V, the great patron of 
humanism and founder of the Vatican library. Te held, also, sev- 
eral ecclesiastical benefices, a canonry of San Giovanni in Laterano, 
where he was buried. Yet this man was at heart an infidel, or, at 
least, a skeptic, and an indirect advocate of Epicurean morality. 
His monument of marble with his bust and eulogy was destroyed at 
the restoration of the Lateran Church under Clement VIII. 

Valla was the best Latinist and the most independent scholar of 
his age. His work on the Hlegancies of the Latin Language, in six 
books, is a grammar and rhetoric of a high order, and gives direc- 
tion for good style with innumerable examples gathered from the 
classical authors at first hand. It was for a long time the best in- 
troduction to Latin composition and a treasure house for scholars. 
He was proud of the dominion of the Latin tongue, which perpet- 
uated the dominion of old Rome. ‘ Romans,” he says, “still rule 
by our language a great part of the earth: Italy is ours, France, 
Spain, Germany, and many other nations are ours, for where the 
Roman language rules, there is the Roman empire.” He wasalsoa 
good Greek scholar. He translated Thucydides (for which Pope 
Nicholas V paid him 500 gold scudi), Herodotus, and Homer's Jliad 

* Laur. Valle Opera, Basel, 1540; L. Valle opuscula tria, ed. by J. Vahlen, 
Wien, 1869. These three new works from Vatican MSS. are (1) An Inaugural 
Address in Praise of the Latin Language, delivered before the Roman University ; 
(2) A Dialogue between Valla and a Monk, De professione religiosorum ; (8) A 
Translation of the Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown. I found several excel- 
lent MSS. of the works of Valla in the Vatican library during a recent visit to 
Rome (April and May, 1890), and examined especially that on the Donation of 


Constantine, Vat. Lat. 5314, which was finished ‘‘septimo idus Decembris 
MCCCCLI.” 
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(but in prose, and only to the end of the sixteenth canto). He com- 
bined classical and theological erudition, and attained a fame and 
influence almost equal to that enjoyed by Erasmus in the sixteenth, 
and Voltaire in the eighteenth century. 

Valla is chiefly known in Church history as a pioneer of skeptical 
and destructive criticism. He was a born critic, and accepted noth- 
ing on mere authority and tradition. He cut right and left, and 
spared nobody, not even Virgil and Cicero. In controversy, he 
exhausted the vocabulary of abuse. He achieved the first victory 
of humanism over the established orthodoxy, and barely escaped 
the condemnation of the Roman inquisition by hypocritically de- 
claring that he believed as mother Church believed. He delighted 
in paradoxes and in attacks upon current superstitions. He denied 
to the monks the monopoly of being “ religious,” as well as their 
claim to higher morality and reward, and opposed to their boasted 
obedience, poverty and celibacy, the equal or higher virtues of wise 
ruling, proper use of wealth and continence in married life. He 
did not condemn monasticism as such, and admitted it to be one 
way of attaining salvation, provided only it did not lay claim to 
higher merit, which, after all, was the very foundation of the system. 

In his dialogue, De Libertate Arbitrii, he showed the agreement 
of human liberty with divine foreknowledge, and attacked philoso- 
phy as the fountain of all heresies. He ventured in his Annotations 
to the New Testament, which Erasmus first fully appreciated and 
published in 1505, to criticise Jerome’s Vulgate and to correct its 
numerous errors from the Greek original, with the aid of Cardinal 
Bessarion. He showed a disposition to treat the manuscripts of the 
Greek text with the same freedom as the manuscripts of heathen 
authors. He rejected, as a forgery, Christ’s letter to King Abgarus 
of Edessa, reported and accepted as genuine by Eusebius. He de- 
nied the apostolic origin of the Apostles’ Creed, which was held 
almost as an article of faith equal with the creed itself. 

He exposed the hierarchical fiction of the donation of the Em- 
peror Constantine, who was supposed to have given not only the 
Lateran palace, but the temporal power of Rome, Italy, and all the 
West to Pope Sylvester, as an act of gratitude for his baptism. 
Even Dante believed this tradition, but doubted the right of Con- 
stantine thus to dispose of half of his dominions; and he dated 
from it all the corruptions of the Church. 

«Ah, Constantine ! of how much ill was cause, 


Not thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy pope received of thee.’ 


Valla calls this fiction, “contradictory, impossible, stupid, barbar- 
ous, and ridiculous,” and refuted it with irrefragable testimonies, from 
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the intrinsic improbability of such an act of folly, from the medizval 
character of the language, and from authentic history which informs 
us that Constantine was not baptized by Sylvester in Rome, but 
twenty-four years later by Eusebius of Nicomedia, on his death-bed 
(in 337). The fact that so many popes for centuries had believed in 
the genuineness of the forged document only proves their ignorance 
and credulity; but if they entertained any doubts, it was to their 
interest to suppress them.* 

Valla is not satisfied with refuting this fictitious document, which 
is embodied in the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, but he makes it the 
occasion of an attack upon the whole temporal power of the papacy 
which was based upon it. He thus shook the very foundation of 
the mediseval theocracy. He equals in boldness and violence the 
antipapal writings of Luther. He did not, indeed, go so far as to 
deny the spiritual power and divine institution of the papacy, but 
he charges the Bishop of Rome with having turned Peter into 
Judas, and having accepted the devil’s offer of the kingdoms of this 
world. He reminds him of Paul’s sentence that the love of money 
is a root of allevil. He makes him responsible for the political 
divisions and miseries of Italy, for rebellions and civil wars—herein 
anticipating Machiavelli. He maintains that the princes have a 
right to expel the pope from his temporal possessions which he had 
long forfeited by his abuses. If Israel was allowed to fall away 
from David and Solomon, who were anointed by prophets, why 
should Christians not have a right, he asked, to cast off the tyranny 
of those who are no kings at all, and who from shepherds of the 
lambs have become thieves and robbers? He calls Pope Eugene IV 
a tyrant, and his chief adviser, Cardinal Vitelleschi, a bloodhound 
and a monster, because they attempted to undermine King Alphonso 
and to restore the house of Anjou. He threatens them with a more 
severe attack, and closes with the ardent wish that the pope might 
be content to be the vicar of Christ and not of Ceesar, and to pro- 
mote peace instead of war.t 

* De falso credita et ementita Constantini Donatione, first published in 1440 
(in the sixth year after the rebellion of Rome, which forced the pope to flee, 
June 24, 1434). The tract is printed in his Opera, 761-95, and in a collection 
of antipapal monarchical essays, which appeared at Basel, 1566 (pp. 728-80). 
Ulrich von Hutten published it with an ironical dedication to Leo X, in 1517. 
Luther received a copy through a friend in February, 1520, and was much 
strengthened by it in his opposition to popery, which he attacked unmercifully 
in the summer of that year in his Address to the German Nobility and his Baby- 
lonian Captivity of the Church. See Strauss, Ulrich von Hutten, 211 sg. (4th 
ed. of 1878). On the history of the donation, see J. Friedrich (Old Catholic), 
Die konstantinische Schenkung, Miinchen, 1889. 


+ “ Utinam, utinam aliquando videam . . . . ut papa tantum vicarius Christi 
sit, et non etiam Cesaris. .... Tunc papa et dicetur et erit Pater sanctus, 
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The circumstances under which this fierce polemical tract was 
written throws suspicion on the motive and detracts from the cour- 
age of the author. He composed it in defense and under the pro- 
tection of Alphonso of Naples, who was then quarreling with 
Eugene; but when the king was reconciled to the pope, Valla 
ceased his warfare ; he even entered the service of the papacy under 
Nicholas V, and enjoyed its benefices. 

Unfortunately, Valla’s ethical principles and conduct were no 
recommendation to his theology. He was a cautious advocate of 
the heathen tendency of Humanism. In his three Ciceronian dia- 
logues on Lust, written in 1431, he compares, through different 
speakers, the relative claims of the Epicurean, Stoic, and Christian 
morality.* He gives the ultimate victory to the last, but represents 
the first through the mouth of Beccadelli and papal secretaries in a 
most seductive form, and shows his own leaning towards it in the 
introduction. The Dialogues are an indirect attack upon Christian 
morality, and an apology of the philosophy of sensual enjoyment. 
What nature demands, is good and laudable; for the voice of nature 
is the voice of God. Wine is the teacher and father cf all pleasures. 
Celibacy is ridiculed as a crime against nature. The inventor of 
nunnery ought to have been banished for such a monstrosity to the 
ends of the earth. The Platonic community of wives is plausibly 
defended, and the hetzerze of Greece are said to havé done more good 
than the sanctimonious nuns.t Thus vice is turned into virtue, and 
virtue into vice. When Valla was charged by Poggio with having 
debauched the maid of his brother-in-law, he admitted the charge 
without shame. The Dialogues gave just offense. In a second edi- 
tion (1433), Valla omitted the introduction and changed the title, 
calling it De Vero Bono, but not the sentiments.t 

Still further, in the direction of heathenish immorality, went his 
friend, Antonio degli Beccadelli (born at Palermo in 1394, whence 
pater omnium, pater ecclesie ; nec | bella inter Christianos excitabit, sed ab aliis 
excitata censura apostolica et papali majestate sedabit. Dixi.’’ This is the con- 
clusion of the MS. copy in the Vatican. 

* De Voluptate (et de vero Bono). In the first edition, Antonio Beccadelli 
(Panormita) defends Epicureanism ; Leonardo Bruni, Stoicism ; Niccolo Nic- 
coli, Christianity. Afterwards he fell out with one of them, and introduced 
other speakers. 

+ ‘‘Melius merentur scorta et prostibula de genere humano quam sanctimo- 
niales virgines et continentes.”’ 

t Voigt says of the Dialogue (Wéederbelebung des classischen Alterthums, 
Vol. i, 469): ‘‘Ohne Zweifel ist der Kern des Buchs eine Verherrlichung der 
sinnlichen Lust, wenn auch am Begriffe der Lust gedeutelt wird und ihr Sieg 
nicht gerade als letzte Moral erscheint. .... Die Licenz, die dem Menschen 
immer so lockend erscheint, hier wird sie in einem wohlgerundeten System als 


ein natirliches Recht vorgetragen. Dass ein Mann, der auf den Namen eines 
Christen Anspruch machte, solche Satze nur auszusprechen wagte !” 
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his name Panormita), who laid off the mask, and in a collection of 
epigrams, called Hermaphroditus (c. 1431), surpassed in literary 
elegance and shocking obscenity every production of that or any 
other age. It outheathens the heathen.* Yet neither did Becca- 
delli suffer serious inconvenience from such scandalous publications. 
Open heresies would have been punished by death, but open im- 
moralities were allowed to pass unpunished. The hierarchical 
Church was very indulgent towards the moral weaknesses of the 
humanists and even rewarded them, as was the case with Valla and 
Poggio, by high dignities. 

Laurentius Valla is one of the ablest representatives of the hea- 
then tendency of that great Revival of Letters which flourished in 
Italy during the fifteenth century, and which bears the name of 
Humanism, from its aim to develop man as man. Humanism was 
a revival of classical literature, and, at the same time, a revival of 
the religion and morality embodied in that literature. It prepared 
the way for the Reformation by emancipating the mind of Europe 
from the shackles of tradition and spreading a knowledge of the 
Greek and Roman languages, philosophy, poetry, and art, which had 
prepared the way for the original introduction of the gospel. The 
Reformation was a revival of primitive Christianity, aud saved the 
Church from relapsing into a new heathenism. Without the Re- 
naissance there could have been no Reformation, and without the 
Reformation there could have been no Counter-Reformation. It 
was the Protestant Reformation and the papal Counter-Reformation 
which checked the paganizing and infidel tendencies of Humanism. 
But Humanism, under a new form, reappears again in modern cul- 
ture, which, to a large extent, especially on the continent of Europe 
and in Roman Catholic countries, is hostile or indifferent to the 
Church. Modern infidelity can only be overcome by a deeper ap- 
prehension and application of the Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment. The religious movement of the sixteenth century is not the 
last of the pentecostal revivals which God has in store for His 
Church. The next century may see a much greater religious move- 
ment in the ever-advancing march of the kingdom of Christ. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, NEW YORK. 


* Voigt (Vol. i, 481): ‘‘Das Buch liess in einen Abgrund der Lasterhaftig- 
keit sehen, aber es umkranzte ihn mit den zierlichsten Blumen der Poesie. Also 
nicht nur diejenigen geschlechtlichen Sinden wurden besungen, in denen das 
Weib zum Spiel der Liisternheit wird, auch die Paderastie, diese Schande, dieser 
Fluch der alten Welt und des Orients, tiber den die christliche Religion einen 
ihrer volisten Triumphe errungen zu haben meinte, auch sie lebte wieder auf 
und nicht nur im Dunkel des vereinzelten Verbrechens, sie war bereits zur 
wohlbekannten Sitte geworden.”” The book, often found in manuscript, was 
printed at Paris, 1791, under the title, Lusus in Venerem, then at Coburg, 1824. 





VI. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. 
Se religion of Christ has from the very beginning had to 


encounter not only foes from without, but foes from within. 
Its external enemies in the first ages were the Jews and pagans of 
the old Roman Empire. They were often violent and bloody, and 
did immense harm. But the infant church soon had foes within 
her own pale more to be dreaded than the prisons and scourges, the 
crosses and fagots of Jewish and pagan persecution. ‘For many 
walk,” says the apostle (Phil. iii. 18), “of whom I have told you 
often, and now tell you even weeping, that they are the enemies of 
the Cross of Christ.” Her internal foes, however numerous and 
diverse in some of their features, can all be reduced to two principal 
or leading tendencies: the one in the direction of Jewish ecclesias- 
ticism, the other in the direction of pagan philosophy. The one 
_was a tendency to ritualism, the other to rationalism. And these 
two tendencies illustrate the manner in which extremes often meet. 
As two ships sailing in opposite directions from the same port will 
at length meet on their course around the globe, so the tendencies 
to ritualism and rationalism, although moving in opposite directions, 
ultimately meet and combine in a spurious or counterfeit Christianity. 
Both alike render the sacrifice of Christ of no effect, the one sup- 
plementing it by, or substituting for it, the sacrifice of the mass, the 
other making it of no account by denying its expiatory nature and 
undervaluing its efficacy. As Pilate and Herod were made friends 
when the Saviour of the world was put to death by false accusation 
and the merest mockery of a trial, so the denying or depreciating 
the efficacy of His atoning death is the common ground on which 
ritualism and rationalism, superstition and infidelity can meet and 
unite. It is here that extremes meet in a spurious or counterfeit 
Christianity. The great distinguishing feature of Christianity is 
the salvation of men through the imputed righteousness of Christ, 
appropriated and received by faith on their-part. The atonement 
made by the death of Christ as a satisfaction to the law and justice 
of God for the sins of His people is the central truth of Christianity. 
But both ritualism and rationalism, Jewish legalism and Greek 
license, subvert the gospel and introduce a counterfeit Christianity 
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by bringing -in a work-righteousness of its own, the one of sacra- 
ments and churchly observances, the other of alleged moral char- 
acter and external conduct. 

Now, this, in effect, is just what has been done by the whole 
pagan and anti-Christian world in all times and places. Being 
ignorant of God’s righteousness, they went about to establish a 
righteousness of their own, some in one way and some in another, 
but all of them wrong. But the ritualist or the rationalist who 
still calls himself a Christian, less honest than the pagan, the Mo- 
hammedan, or the Jew, endeavors to counterfeit Christianity by 
bringing in his scheme of self-righteousness as another gospel, which, 
because it is another is no gospel at all, but a spurious imitation, a 
mere counterfeit. 

There were some ot these in the Church of Galatia, and they had 
succeeded in overthrowing the faith of some. It is in reference to 
the influence of their teaching that the apostle speaks, when he says 
to the Galatian converts, “I marvel that ye are so soon removed 
from Him that called you into the grace of Christ unto another 
gospel; which is not another; but there be some which trouble 
you, and would pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, or 
an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel unto you, than 
that which we have preached unto you, let him be accursed. 
As we said before, so say I now again, if any man _ preach 
any other gospel unto you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed.” The energy of this language is terrific and its import 
awful. No one with less than the authority of an apostle would 
dare to use it. But Paul, who could be courteous and urbane as any 
gentleman, in circumstances requiring it, thus denounces, in language 
which our modern culture might esteem harsh and uncharitable, 
the attempt of those false teachers among the Galatians, to mix up 
the truth of the Gospel with their own inventions and traditions. He 
was not a man to use soft words and pass compliments with errorists. 
He was a man of robust intellect, of masculine vigor, of earnest 
faith, and evidently believed in calling things by their names. A 
heretic he called a heretic, and a man who denied the faith he called 
an infidel, without hesitation or circumlocution. Once and again 
he employs the same strong language of condemnation. He accuses 
those men of wholly subverting and destroying the gospel, and denies 
to their error the name of gospel, as if it were a profane contra- 
diction to call such a system of mingled truth and error by a name 
so sacred. Yet the preachers whom he thus denounced did not, in 
words, deny the gospel of Christ; they professed to receive it, and 
to be its most enlightened expounders, superior even to the apostle 
himself, whose authority they challenged. Their teaching, how- 
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ever, differed generically and radically from that of Christ and His 
apostles, and amounted, in substance, to the bringing in of another 
gospel, which was, therefore, not another, because it was in fact no 
gospel at all, but a specious counterfeit. The men who troubled the 
Galatian Church, and perverted the gospel there, were inclined to 
legalism or the Jewish ritual. In the Corinthian Church, on the 
other hand, the trouble arose from the license and the excesses of 
the rationalistic and paganizing Greeks. 

The same tendencies to Jewish legalism in one direction, and to 
Greek rationalism in the other, have appeared at intervals, under 
different names, during the whole period of the Church’s history. 
The one tendency had a rapid growth within the Church, culmina- 
ting finally in the Greek and Roman hierarchies; the other has 
been manifested more frequently in the heretical sects, which the 
Church has thrown off from time to time as a healthy body throws 
off the humors of the corporeal system from thé surface of the 
skin. To attempt to enumerate them particularly would be tedious 
and unprofitable, and might get to be too directly personal. While 
they have differed considerably from one another in some re- 
spects, there has been and is a general family resemblance, the one 
feature common to them all being the subversion of the gospel of 
Christ and the bringing in of another gospel which is therefore no 
gospel, but a counterfeit. Whether known to history as Gnostics, 
Arians, Pelagians, Socinians, Platonists, Latitudinarians, Rationalists, 
or by some other party name, they are the adherents and advocates 
of a false gospel which makes the sacrifice of Christ of no effect. 

But it is not necessary to appeal to history for an account of these 
various counterfeits of the gospel. Their two principal tendencies 
are not matters of the past with which only the historian is con- 
cerned. They are among the visible realities of the present; they 
are everywhere in Christendom before men’s eyes—the one substi- 
tuting the sacrifice of the mass for the sacrifice of Christ, and the 
other going about to establish a righteousness of its own instead 
of the righteousness of Christ; yet both of them claiming to be 
Christian, one of them exclusively, and the other preéminently so. 
Each one of them endeavors to pass its own peculiar counterfeit for 
the genuine gospel of Christ ; the one claiming to be the only true 
apostolical Church out of which there is no salvation, while the other 
claims to be the most liberal, the most enlightened and the purest 
form of Christianity. But the plain facts are that one of them 
brings in the gospel of “Churchianity.” and the other the gospel of 
Humanity, instead of the gospel of Christianity as it was revealed 
and preached by Christ and His apostles. They thus, each in its 
own way, pervert the gospel of Christ, as did those who troubled 
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the Corinthian and Galatian Churches, by bringing in another 
gospel, which is not another, but a counterfeit. 

What has now been said will suffice to show that there is nothing 
new about either of these counterfeits. They are almost as old as 
the genuine gospel of Christ. In point of fact, Christianity had 
scarcely been promulgated by its divine Founder before it began to 
be corrupted and counterfeited, and the process has been carried on 
down to this present time. Now, a counterfeit is always dangerous 
in proportion to the skill with which it is executed. It is more 
likely to pass current when the base metal is so like the genuine that 
detection is difficult. The legalistic and ritualizing counterfeits of 
genuine Christianity are in general well executed. They are skill- 
fully adapted to the religious instincts of the natural and unregen- 
erate man. Numerically, therefore, and in geographical extension, 
they had great success. The sacred names of the one, its venerable 
antiquity, impressive ritual, lofty claims, and extensive diffusion 
give to it an imposing appearance. Moreover, it adds to its coun- 
terfeit some of the genuine coin of the realm. True and Scriptural 
doctrines are mingled promiscuously with others that are false and 
pernicious. Real saints are found among hypocrites and deceivers. 
There is truth enough to nourish true piety, and enough of error 
and superstition to feed the ignorant and credulous. A strong gov- 
ernment can cause eighty-two cents to pass current for a dollar for 
a considerable length of time; so these truths of Scripture and the 
traditions and commandments of men are kept in juxtaposition and 
forced into currency by a strongly centralized hierarchical power. It 
is not strange, therefore, that this peculiar form of counterfeit Chris- 
tianity has been largely successful in the world. 

The case, however, has been very different with that other form 
of counterfeit Christianity which consists in substituting reason for 
the authority of Scripture, and self-righteousness for the righteous- 
ness of Christ. It has sometimes been thrust out of the Church, as 
were the Gnostic sects, the Arians, Pelagians, and Socinians of former 
ages. Sometimes it has formed parties within the Church, as did 
some of the Neo-Platonists in the ancient Church, and the rational- 
ists, latitudinarians, and moderates in the modern Church. But in 
whatever age or country, and by whatever name for the nonce they 
may be known, their one essential characteristic has been that the 
sacrifice of Christ was made of no effect. Whatever theory or 
theories they may have held as to the person and work of Christ, in 
one point they have been agreed and that is, in the rejection of His 
death as a sacrificial atonement for the sins of His people. But this 
is the fundamental truth of Christianity, which constitutes it what it 
is, and differentiates it from every system of religion known among 
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mankind. To reject this, therefore, is to reject the gospel; and to 
give the name of gospel to any other system is a misnomer. It is 
in effect to bring in another gospel, and to attempt to pass a counter- 
feit for the genuine gospel of Christ. To tell what those who fol- 
low this tendency believe would be very difficult; but it is not so 
difficult to tell what they do not believe. They cannot themselves 
formulate any common belief, and can only be described negatively. 
If they believe in the Bible, they believe in it only as they believe 
other books; that is, they believe it in so far as it agrees with them, 
but what does not agree with them they unhesitatingly reject. 
They do not believe in the Bible as the inspired Word of God, 
and the only infallible rule of faith and practice. They do not 
believe in the divinity of Christ in the obvious and accepted sense 
of the words. They do not believe in the distinct personality and 
work of the Holy Spirit. In their minds He is reduced to a mere 
impersonal influence, or a good disposition. Consequently they do 
not believe in regeneration, conversion, and sanctification as the 
work of the Holy Spirit, but regard them as a reformation brought 
about by the resolution of the individual himself. They restrict 
the work of Christ merely to His prophetical office, but reject Him 
in His priestly and kingly offices. They accept Him as a teacher, 
but reject Him as the propitiation for their sins. They expect to 
-be justified by their own righteousness, and not by the righteous- 
ness of Christ imputed. If they believe in a future life, they reject 
future punishment as a penal infliction; believe in no other hell 
than remorse of conscience, and in no other devil than a bad dispo- 
sition, That this description would be accepted as satisfactory by 
them, or by any of them, is not pretended ; nor can any one of them 
furnish a statement which would be accepted as satisfactory by the 
rest. Their creed, so far as they can be said to have any, consists 
rather of negations than of positive and definite statements of truth. 
Now, whatever else this may be, it is not Christianity. Says Dr. 
Shedd, “ The Christian religion contains certain truths that are so 
indisputably taught in the Christian Scriptures, that their accept- 
ance is necessary in order to be a Christian in the sense in which 
the first disciples were so called at Antioch. They are the doctrines 
of the trinity and incarnation, of apostasy and redemption, as they 
are generally and largely enunciated in the Apostles’ and Nicene 
Creeds.”* This counterfeit form of Christianity involves the rejec- 
tion of these fundamental truths of the Christian system. The very 
doctrines which Christ and His apostles preached, which constitute 
the Christian religion what it is, which Christ requires all men to 


*In the WV. Y. Observer, of Sept. 11, 1890, in an article on ‘‘Calvinism and 
the Bible.”’ 
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believe, and which all real Christians do believe, this spurious sys- 
tem does not believe. It is therefore essentially un-Christian, if not 
actually anti-Christian, and to call it Christianity is the same kind 
of confusion and contradiction of terms as calling a traitor a 
patriot, or a thief an honest man. “For schemes that deny the 
trinity and incarnation, the apostasy and redemption, are deistic, 
not Christian.”* And the gospel which it substitutes for that of 
Christ is, in fact, no gospel at all, but a counterfeit. While we do 
not hesitate to declare, without qualification or limit of any kind, 
that this system of barren negations is not Christianity, but a mere 
counterfeit, a spurious issue of the prejudiced and self-interested 
heart of man himself, we are very far from asserting that none of 
its adherents are Christians. On this point we pronounce no judg- 
ment. We judge systems not men. By a sort of happy inconsist- 
ency they may believe more than they profess, and more than is 
consistent with the system of which they may be but nominal adhe- 
rents. If they are Christians, it is because of what they believe in 
common with other Christians, and of the loyalty of their hearts to 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Saviour, and not because they reject 
the truths of the gospel in common with heretics and unbelievers. 
A man may be better than his creed, just as he may be worse; but 
generally speaking his creed will determine his character, for “as a 
man thinketh in his heart so is he.” Exceptions we may admit, 
but as a rule those who are loose in their doctrines will be loose in 
their lives. Nor is that all, nor the worst, for this counterfeit 
scheme of religion will lead men to go from bad to worse, and will 
“increase unto more ungodliness.” 

It is a somewhat surprising fact that this particular form of coun- 
terfeit Christianity has not been more successful. In a mere worldly 
point of view it has enjoyed many great and peculiar advantages, 
from which we might have expected a corresponding success, For 
the most part it has lain snugly ensconced for a time in the bosom 
of the Church, and occasionally does so still. When it has been 
expelled it has usually carried out with it Churches already built, 
institutions of learning already established, and ministers of educa- 
tion, culture, ability, and refinement, who usually enjoyed a high 
degree of popularity. Some of them have adorned the pages of 
our national literature. There is much in the scheme to commend 
it to popular favor. It is very flattering to man’s natural self-love 
and pride of intellect. It requires no deep repentance or poignant 
regret for sin. It affects a high degree of respectability and culture. 
It possesses wealth and social influence. It appeals to the ambition 


*In the V. Y. Observer, of Sept. 11, 1890, in an article on ‘‘Calvinism and 
the Bible.”’ 
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of men by claiming to be the advanced thought of the age, pushing 
on in the lead whither others are to follow, and to be the exponent 
of the highest religious intelligence. It arrogates to itself greater 
breadth and freedom of mind than other forms of religion, and a 
greater exemption from religious prejudice, bigotry, and the tram- 
mels of creeds. Now all these are things which the people like, 
and which we would expect to see enjoying the popular favor and a 
marked success, especially in this free country. 

But when we consult the statistics our natural expectations are 
disappointed. Itseems to have very little power to propagate itself. 
In Germany, in England, in Scotland, and in Ireland, for a. long 
time it crippled and paralyzed the churches of those countries; but 
of late years it has not only made no progress, but has greatly de- 
clined. In our own country it has scarcely more adherents than it 
had half a century ago. Prayer meetings and revivals of religion 
are unknown among them, and until recently they had not a for- 
eign missionary on the face of the earth, and we know of but 
one now, who seems not to be so anxious to convert the heathen as 
to show them that they do not need conversion, but only a better 
education and more culture. There is not a city or community in 
all our widely extended country in which they have come anywhere 
near keeping up with genuine evangelical Christianity. They still 
speak of the old doctrines of the Church as the “ popular theology.” 
Compared with its opportunities and advantages, of a worldly kind, 
and with the growth of that form of Christianity which we regard 
as genuine, but which it stigmatizes as a creed outworn and affects 
to despise as illiberal, narrow and bigoted, its lack of success must 
be regarded as striking and conspicuous, and may well excite in- 
quiry as to the causes of its failure. 

One obvious reason for its failure has been already suggested, 
namely, that it is not Christianity in any proper sense of the term. It 
consists largely in not believing what Christ and his apostles taught, 
but in denying or explaining away the most vital and distinguishing 
truths of the Christian system. It is a Christianity without Christ. 
Its advocates and adherents retain, indeed, much of the phraseology 
of Christianity; but what are words worth when the meaning has 
gone out of them? ‘They profess to receive the same Bible, repeat 
some of the same forms of prayer, and use many of the same hymns 
that are in use‘in our churches, but in their hands they are without 
meaning, for they deny and repudiate the sentiments expressed in 
those words. What they sing in their hymns and utter to God in 
their prayers, they deny and ridicule in their conversations ‘and in 
their sermons. Like the children of those mixed marriages among 
the Jews of the Restoration, who spake half in the Jews’ language 
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and half in the speech of Ashdod, so these advocates of a counter- 
feit Christianity speak half in the language of the religion of Christ 
and half in the Philistine dialect of unbelief. 

What Christianity has in common with natural religion, as seen 
in philosophic heathenism, Deism, and to a considerable extent in 
Judaism, they generally receive; but what is peculiar and distinctive 
of Christianity, as a system, they as generally reject. The Bible, 
as an inspired and infallible guide, and an authoritative revelation 
of the way of salvation, the true divinity of Jesus Christ, the pro- 
pitiatory nature and efficacy of His death as an atonement for sin, 
the necessity of a living faith in Him in order to our justification, 
the personality and work of the Holy Spirit in our regeneration 
and sanctification, the lost estate of man and his inability to redeem 
himself, and many other truths peculiar to Christianity as the sys- 
tem designed for the salvation of men, it notoriously rejects as un- 
essential, if not irrational and absurd. And therefore still to retain 
the name of Christianity is a contradiction and a cheat. And one 
reason why it does not succeed is that the counterfeit is so obvious 
that most people of unsophisticated and unprejudiced minds can see 
it. Very few people will accept counterfeit coin if they know it to 
be such. 

Another reason for its want of success is that it sets up claims to 
a superiority which is seen to be a sham and a pretense. Its as- 
sumption for itself of superior intelligence and liberality is nothing 
more than a conceited and vain-glorious boast. It amounts to a 
claim on their part to be more liberal and enlightened than other 
people. They proclaim their emancipation from the narrowing 
influence of the creeds and forms of belief originating in an intol- 
erant and unenlightened age. They modestly lay claim to a more 
large-minded and catholic view of religion, to be in advance of the 
rest of mankind in religious thought, and to be the best illustration 
of the Christian life, and of the liberty with which Christ makes His 
people free. Now, if these lofty pretensions were well founded, the 
scheme which they originate would certainly deserve to be success- 
ful, and we would naturally expect to see it speedily outrun all 
other forms of religion. But it does not. And the reason why it 
does not is because these vainglorious pretensions are seen to have 
no foundation anywhere except in the imagination of the men them- 
selves. Their large tolerance is nothing more than indifference to 
truth, and that kind of intellectual dishonesty which does not scruple 
to palter in a double sense and play fast and loose with words on the 
most solemn and momentous of all subjects. That charity and 
largeness of view on which they pride themselves is seen to be 
merely a cover for skepticism and vagueness of belief. While they 
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make a pretense of being more liberal and tolerant of those who 
differ from them, it is notorious that no people on earth are more 
bitter and relentless in their prejudices, or more implacable in their 
enmity, while all the world knows that there is no bigotry so fierce 
and intolerant as the bigotry of “ liberalism.” 

There is nothing, perhaps, on which they pride themselves more 
than on their alleged mental freedom and independence of thought. 
They profess to have cast away creeds as interfering too much with 
the free exercise of their right to think. And as no man for these 
hundreds of years has ever thought of doing aught to hinder or 
abridge their liberty of thought, the wonder now is that they have 
not used it. Since they make so much of their right to think freely, 
a right which no man denies them, why, in the name of all sensible 
things, do they not do some thinking. Some of their writers have 
achieved distinction in literature ; but in religion they have orig- 
inated nothing. In an age more prolific, perhaps, than any that 
has preceded it in works of real value, their contributions to Biblical 
and theological science in this country, with but one or two excep- 
tions, are not worth naming. And in works of practical piety they 
have been equally barren. Until recently they had not a foreign 
missionary in the world. Their schemes of home missions, publi- 
cation, and education are all but feeble copies of agencies originated 
and used efficiently for these ends by evangelical Christians. 

And instead of being more free-handed and liberal financially 
than others in support of these agencies, they are less so. It is be- 
lieved that, in proportion to their means, they give less in support 
of the gospel and for other Christian uses, even as understood and 
applied among themselves, than any other equal number of people 
calling themselves Christians. In every view of the subject, there- 
fore, their claims to superiority or excellence are as unfounded as 
the claim that their scheme is the same as the religion taught by 
Christ. And it is because most people see this that they meet with 
so little success in extending their cause. 

Among many other reasons which might be assigned for their 
comparative failure we shall mention but one more, and that is, that 
this counterfeit scheme, miscalled Christian, fails to meet the moral 
and spiritual wants of the soul. It may answer for moral, respecta- 
ble, easy-going men of the world, as long as they have no deep, 
religious earnestness; but it is too cold and shallow and empty to 
satisfy the soul-cravings of those whose cry is “ out of the depths.” 
It has no adequate conception of the sinfulness of sin, has no real 
atonement, and therefore no suitable provision for the pardon of sin 
and the removal of guilt, and its notions of repentance and conver- 
sion are too paltry and superficial to satisfy an awakened conscience. 
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It affords but little motive or encouragement to prayer, and has no 
revivals of religion. Hence devoted and self-sacrificing piety is rare 
among them. They are generally understood to look with con- 
tempt upon the deeper and more serious piety of evangelical Chris- 
tians. The qualities they most admire and affect to cultivate are 
such ethical virtues as were not uncommon among the better class 
of heathen sages, before the advent of Christ. Indeed many of 
them rank Christ among the heathen sages, and aim at nothing 
higher than the morals of Seneca and Epictetus, or the virtues,of 
such pagan emperors as Trajan, Aurelian, and the Antonines. 

As might be expected of such a scheme, its practical tendencies 
are strongly in the direction of worldliness, skepticism and infidelity. 
They narrow down the distinction between the Church and the world 
to almost nothing. In every controversy with secular interests, 
their ministers can be relied on to take sides with the world. 
“They are of the world, therefore speak they of the world, and 
the world heareth them.” They are always in favor of a lax 
observance of the Sabbath, opposed to Sunday laws, defend the 
theatres even in their violation of the Sabbath, and are the open 
apologists of Sunday picnics and excursions. They are thus as 
loose in their ideas of Christian living as they are in their ideas 
of Christian believing. So faint and almost invisible is the line 
which separates them from the world, and so easy the transition, 
that many of their best minds, after entering upon the ministry, 
presently pass over entirely to politics or literature. Not a few of 
those who remain in the pulpit depart more and more from the his- 
toric faith of Christendom, and grow more skeptical as they grow 
older. 

In Grecian fable it is related, that when some bold freebooter had 
stolen the cattle of King Admetus, he hid them in a cavern, and in 
order to baffle his pursuers the cunning thief turned the cattle 
around, took them by their tails and drew them into the cave back- 
wards. The object of this ruse was, that any one seeking the cattle, 
seeing no tracks going in, but all coming out, might not think it 
necessary to look in the cavern. So in this form of counterfeit 
Christianity, whatever may be the starting point, the tracks are all 
outward in the direction of worldliness and unbelief, that outer 
darkness which lies beyond the sphere of the “sun of righteous- 
ness.” A recent writer says of it that, “it is not a system, but a 
tendency.” And the tendency is ever outward toward the yawning 
gulf of infidelity, or the dark abyss of atheism. Some of its most 
advanced adherents have already passed the border and planted 
themselves squarely outside of Christianity, and more are headed 
the same way. There is no counterfeit about that, and we commend 
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their intellectual honesty, while we deplore their shipwreck of 
faith. 

Now, whether it be a system of negations and half truths, or a 
mere tendency towards the outer darkness of unbelief, it is evidently 
not Christianity, and not such a religion as will satisfy the wants 
of humanity. In this sinning and suffering world men want 
salvation, including deliverance from sin and the communication of 
spiritual blessedness. No scheme that is without a divine human 
Mediator and a vicarious atonement, will answer. It fails to meet 
the moral wants of both God and man. And until this is done the 
soul of man has no settled peace, and is a stranger to all true life 
and joy. What is it, then, but a mockery of the deepest wants of 
our nature to point men to this counterfeit religion, falsely called 
Christian? Men feel this whether they see it clearly or not; they 
do not regard it as the genuine coin of the realm, and few therefore 
are deceived by it. This helps to account for its signal want of 
success. 

We doubt not that some otherwise excellent people, pleased with 
the idea of being “liberal” and “advanced,” without clearly com- 
prehending the nature and tendency of the scheme, are found among 
its adherents. We owe it to them, as well as to the Master Himself, 
to tear off the plausible disguises of this false gospel, to detect the 
counterfeit and expose its marks to public observation. We have 
tried to do this in all honesty and candor, fully aware that some 
good people will think us unnecessarily severe, and perhaps a little 
overdogmatic. We long ago found out that a good many pious, 
intelligent, perfectly splendid people, do not agree with us in some 
things, and we do not count them our enemies on that account. 
But Christianity is a system of religion perfectly distinct from all 
others, and as definite as the Copernican astronomy. The genuine 
can be distinguished from the counterfeit, the gospel from the inven- 
tions of men, whereby they have sought to corrupt or subvert it. 
And those who love the truth and are honest in their convictions, 
will abandon the attempt to bring in another gospel and to palm 
off upon the world a counterfeit Christianity. 


WILutiamM ALEXANDER. 
San Francisco, Cau. 





VII. 


THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE DIVIDED 
KINGDOM. 


aes the period under review, two events proved peculiar 

interruptions. Ahaziah of Judah and Jehoram of Israel were 
overthrown virtually on the same day: accordingly with their imme- 
diate successors the two kingdoms started together anew and with 
usurpers on the throne. Later the fall of Samaria terminated the 
existence of the northern realm, left Judah alone, and thereby hence- 
forth abolished that characteristic of the chronology, the interlacing 
synchronisms. These two events evidently determine three historical 
epochs, viz.: 1. From the disruption of the kingdom to Jehu’s usur- 
pation; 2. From Jehu’s accession to the fall of Samaria; and, 3. 
From the fall of Samaria to the exile. In these three historical divis- 
ions the biblical chronology of the period may be most conveniently 
studied; for the sections are measured both by Hebrew and gentile 
data, so that a double test of accuracy is afforded. The Hebrew 
figures should assign equal duration to corresponding sections of the 
neighboring kingdom’s history, and bring them within the same chron- 
ological limits as does established extra-biblical chronology. In these 
three divisions, then, the actual condition of the Hebrew text is to be 
investigated, synchronisms exhibited, any point of divergence dis- 
covered, any corruptions located. 

Four preliminary remarks are in place. 

1. Over against chronological systems like those of Ussher and 
Hales, the existence of the interregna assumed in order to harmonize 
the biblical statements has been denied. And rightly. That inter- 
regna did not exist is rendered probable by the silence of the He- 
brew narrative in reference thereto, and by the continuity of the his- 
tory; and especially in the case of Pekah and Hoshea, that no inter- 
regna intervened between them is proved by the Assyrian records, for 
Tiglath-pileser says: “ Pekah I killed, and appointed Hoshea to be 
king over them.” Periods of anarchy did not occur. 

2. The legitimacy of the assumption of co-reigns has likewise been 
denied. This denial, unlike the former, does not stand. The exis- 
tence of co-reigns in neighboring monarchies was common. In As- 
syrian history Esarhaddon on the eve of departure for an Egyptian 
campaign, caused Asurbanipal, his son, to be proclaimed and the new 
king ‘‘ after that exercised rule.” In Egyptian history co-reigns were 
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of common occurrence, Nor were they wanting in Israel. David, in 
his feebleness and in view of approaching death, caused Solomon to 
be proclaimed king and transferred the government to him (1 Kg. i. 
34,35, 46-48, 50-53, also Josephus Ant. vii. xiv. 10 and xv. 1), Further- 
more it is stated that when Uzziah was smitten with leprosy, he 
retired to a separate residence while Jotham “was over the house, 
judging the people of the land ;” in other words, performing the judi- 
cial functions of royalty. It is thus a fact that in Israel, as in the 
kingdoms on either side, regencies were created as occasion required. 

3. The third remark concerns modes of reckoning reigns. The 
Hebrews, like the Assyrians, began the year in the spring with the 
month Nisan. That new year’s day coincided in the calendars of the 
two peoples is, however, uncertain ; for it is not known that both na- 
tions were governed by the same law in determining the insertion of 
intercalary months to restore conformity between the lunar year, 
which was in vogue, and the solar seasons. Again, the biblical chrono- 
logical data, rest ultimately on entries made in the annals by many 
different men during the course of centuries. Now the Assyrian 
canon and dated tablets reveal the fact that different men often em- 
ployed different methods of computation. According to the mode of 
reckoning followed by the framer of Canon ii, Sennacherib’s first year 
was his accession year, though he did not ascend the throne until the 
fifth month ; according to the method used by the scribe who pre- 
pared Canon iv, Sennacherib’s first year was the first civil twelve- 
month which followed the coronation, although he had already been 
king for seven months: in other words, the one Assyrian writer called 
705, the other 704, Sennacherib’s first year. And this variety of 
method was general; for from the dates on tablets it appears that while 
some referred to the year 700 as Sennacherib’s sixth year (K. 2856, cp. K. 
2670), others reckoned it as his fifth (K.75 and Smith, Zpon. Canon, p. 
88, under the year 704). It need cause no surprise therefore, should 
chronological notices from different Hebrew hands likewise show dif- 
ferent methods of reckoning the regnal years of the same monarch: 
much less if the accession year of one king is invariably reckoned as 
first regnal year by the scribes of his reign whose notices are extant ; 
while of another king not the accession year, but the civil year follow- 
ing coronation is called the first. The absence of a fixed plan pursued 
by the annalists from year to year during the centuries under con- 
sideration contributes largely to the difficulties of arranging the data. 

4, The fourth and last general remark concerns the condition of the 
text. It is well known that biblical numbers have suffered in trans- 
mission. Those which relate to the period of the divided kingdom 
have not escaped corruption; e. g., although, according to the con- 
text, Ahaziah’s father and immediate predecessor on the throne was 
but forty years of age at death, yet he himself is stated in 2 Chron. 
xxii. 2 to have been “forty-and-two years old when he began to 
reign.” In 2 Kg. viii. 26 his age at accession is rightly given as two- 
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and-twenty. Again Jehoiachin, who was eighteen years old when he 
was made king (2 Kg. xxiv. 8), is by a slip of the pen in 2 Chron. 
xxxvi. 9 stated to have been eight. It is well to consider the age of 
twenty-five years assigned to Hezekiah at his accession as likewise 
erroneous, since it involves extreme youthfulness in Ahaz at the 
time of his son’s birth. In the chronological scheme which is about 
to be presented, the assumption of corrupt numbers is not a feature: 
nevertheless, it is freely granted that, in addition to the cases cited, 
others may exist, though their detection, with the light at present 
obtainable, is generally extremely difficult. 


I. From THE DISRUPTION TO JEHU. 
1K.14:21 Rehoboam 1 931 1 Jeroboam1k. 14:20 
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Where Josephus has recorded chronological data, as is generally the case, he 
has the same figures as the Hebrew, either expressly or by implication; except 
that for ‘‘the thirty and first year of Asa’’ he has ‘‘the thirtieth,’ probably 
through accidental omission of the unit. 


Certain questions require discussion concerning the data in them- 
selves, in reference to the domestic history of the kingdoms, and in 
relation to foreign records. They will be taken up as nearly as pos- 
sible in order. 

To Shishak there are two references in the Old Testament. Jero- 
boam fled to him for refuge from Solomon, and he invaded Judah in 
the days of Rehoboam. The flight of Jeroboam occurred some time 
after the twenty-fourth year of Solomon (1 Kg. vi. 38; vii. 1; ix. 
10 and 24; xi. 27) and the invasion of Judah in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam: accordingly, the longest time demanded by the biblical 
data for the reign of Shishak is twenty-one years, though a much 
shorter duration would suffice. This demand is met by the Egyptian 
monuments, for they mention the twenty-first year of his reign. 

Zerah the Cushite, who warred with Asa, is generally identified with 
Osorkon. As nearly as can at present be determined, it would appear 
from the figures of Manetho compared with the monumental remains 
that Osorkon II, began to reign seventeen years after Shishak’s de- 
mise and occupied the throne for twenty-three years; accordingly he 
was contemporary with Asa from long before until long after the time 
of the recorded war. 

“There was no war until the fiveand-thirtieth year of the reign of 
Asa, and in the six-and-thirtieth year of the reign of Asa, Baasha, 
king of Israel, came up against Judah” (2 Chron. xv. 19; xvi. 1). 
But Baasha died in the twenty-sixth year of Asa. The vlder commen- 
tators secured harmony by explaining the date as reckoned not from 
the beginning of Asa’s own reign, but from the commencement of the 
kingdom of Judah. Accordingly the invasion occurred in Asa’s six- 
teenth regnal year. Modern interpreters, on the other hand, generally 
regard the text as corrupt and read fifteen or twenty-five and sixteen or 
twenty-six for thirty-five and thirty-six respectively. And well: for 
the record is found in Chronicles, a book less carefully transmitted 
than Kings ; and the phrase in question elsewhere always signifies the 
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regnal years of the reigning sovereign, and recurs twice with reference 
to Asa, euch time undoubtedly in the sense of regnal years (xv. 10 
and xvi. 12). The corruption is similar to, though not as great as, 
that in chapter iii. 15, where thirty-five should be eighteen (1 Kg. vii. 
15; 2 Kg. xxv. 17; Jer. lii. 21), or like the confusion of fifty and 
twenty which occurs in 2 Chron. viii. 18 or 1 Kg. ix. 28. 

When the news of Zimri’s murder of the king and usurpation of 
the crown reached the army, the soldiers at once proclaimed their gen- 
eral, Omri, king of Israel (1 Kg. xvi. 16). He forthwith marched 
against Tirzah, the capital fell and the usurper Zimri firing the palace 
perished in the flames. ‘ Then were the people of Israel divided into 
two parts ;” half following Tibni to make him king, and half adher- 
ing to Omri. After five years of hostility the followers of Omri pre- 
vailed, the rival Tibni died and Omri reigned in undisputed authority. 
“ In the thirty-and-first year of Asa began Omri to reign over Israel, 
twelve years; six years reigned he in Tirzah ” and then built Samaria 
(1 Kg. xvi. 21-23). By comparison of vs. 15, 23 and 29, it becomes 
evident that the statement regarding Omri “he began to reign” (in 
Hebrew simply “ he reigned ’’) refers, not to the time of his proclama- 
tion by the soldiery and his assumption of the royal title (though the 
twelve years of his reign are counted from this event), but to his 
attainment of sole, undisputed authority by the overthrow of his rival 
five years later. 

In reference to the accessions of Jehoshaphat and Ahab, the Greek 
and Hebrew text represent different historical standpoints. They 
agree a8 to the length of the respective reigns ; but the synchronisms 
differ not only in the numbers, but also as to contemporary sovereigns 
and place in the narrative. The divergence finds its explanation in 
the regency of Jehoshaphat with his father Asa. The Hebrew text, 
while including the years of his regency in his reign, dates, as in the 
case of his contemporary Omri, the commencement of his rule from 
the time he assumed sole control of the government. The Septua- 
gint, however, mentions two beginnings for his reign: dating first 
from the assumption of the regency, relating this event in its his- 
torical place and synchronizing the Israelitish reigns therewith; and 
then, also in its historical place and with proper synchronisms, record- 
ing his assumption of rule in the year when, as it appears, his father 
died and left him alone on the throne. The length of his reign was 
computed, analogously to that of David’s in 2 Sam. v. 4, 5, thus : “ He 
reigned twenty-and-five years ;” four years and a few months reigned 
he with Asa his father, and twenty-and-one years alone. 

Jehoshaphat, in his turn, associated his eldest son Jehoram with 
him as regent. This appears from a comparison of 2 Kg.i. 17 with 
iii. 1. It occurred just before Jehoshaphat made that visit to Samaria, 
during which he was persuaded by Ahab to join in the disastrous un- 
dertaking against Ramoth-gilead (1 Kg. xxii. 2; 2 Chron. xviii. 2). 
Later, following the example of David, Jehoshaphat transferred the 
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kingdom to the regent. The record is: “In the fifth year of Joram 
the son of Ahab, king of Israel, Jehoshaphat being then king of 
Judah, Jehoram the son of Jehoshaphat, king of Judah, began to 
reign” (2 Kg. viii. 16). Objection has been taken to the phrase 
“Jehoshaphat being then king of Judah;” but the grammatical cor- 
rectness of the Hebrew is established by such passages as 2 Kg. xxv. 
4,“ The Chaldeans being then against the city round about,” and Gen. 
vii. 6 and ix. 23. Five years after associating his son with him on the 
throne, perhaps at the opening of the new year, ‘“ Jehoshaphat gave up 
the reins of government entirely to him” (Keil), as did David, but a 
few months before his death: thus “ in the fifth year of Joram the son 
of Ahab, while Jehoshaphat was king of Judah, Jehoram the son of 
Jehoshaphat began to reign.” The reference in 2 Chron. xxi. 3 may 
be to the bestowal of either the regency or the sole rule. 

Jehoram of Judah was succeeded by his son Ahaziah, the last Ju- 
dean king of this period. A terrible sickness of two years’ duration 
(2 Chron. xxi. 19) having befallen the father, whereby he was inca- 
pacitated for the active duties of government, he was obliged to make 
Ahaziah regent. This was in his seventh year, 7. e., the eleventh of 
Joram of Israel (2 Kg. ix. 29). When in his eighth year he suc- 
cumbed to the disease, his son and regent ruled alone, 7. ¢.,in the 
twelfth year of Joram of Israel (2 Kg. viii. 25). These entries in the 
annals are dated from different standpoints; the one from the com- 
mencement of the regency, the other from the beginning of the sole 
reign. 

The examination of the Israelitish history must now be resumed. 
A regency of Ahaziah of Israel with his father Ahab is not only in- 
volved in the figures, but is required by the most natural exegesis and 
is historically probable. The crowded events of this disturbed period 
occurred in the following order : 


856 B.C. Israel and Syria at peace for three years (1 Kg. xxii. 1), i. ¢., 
during their alliance against Shalmaneser. 

854. Ahab, leaving his kingdom in his twenty-first year and marching with 
his Syrian allies to oppose the Assyrian advance, makes Ahaziah regent. 

Battle of Karkar. Allies defeated. 

853.. Ahab plans with the help of Jehoshaphat to wrest Ramoth-gilead 
from the Syrians, now that Ben-hadad has been weakened by his defeat. 

At the battle of Ramoth-gilead, which probably took place in early spring, 
‘the time when kings go forth to war,”’ Ahab is slain (1 Kg. xxii. 35), and 
Ahaziah thereby becomes sole king. 

The discomfiture of Israel and Judah, and the death of Ahab are the sig- 
nal to Moab to refuse the tribute of this year, the second of Ahaziah (Ant. ix. 
ii. 1) to Israel (2 Kg. i. 1). 

Jehoshaphat returns to Jerusalem (say in May) and undertakes a religious 
reform of the people (2 Chron. xix. 1, seq.). 

‘* After this ” reform had begun (2 Chron. xx. 1), the Moabites in alliance 
with the Edomites, who had been pursuaded to revolt,invade Judah. Je- 
hoshaphat defeats the allies and reduces Edom to its former subjection. Time 
of peace ensues (2 Chron. xx. 30). 
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“ After this” event (2 Chron. xx. 35), say in late autumn, during the 
period of peace, Jehoshaphat, who had been building ships at Ezion-geber, 
asks Ahaziah to take part in the venture. A prophet rebukes him and the 
ships are wrecked (2. Chron. xx. 87; 1 Kg. xxii. 48). He denies Ahaziah’s 
request to share in a new undertaking (1 Kg. xxii. 49). 

Elijah succeeded by Elisha. 

Ahaziah dies of injuries received from a fall and Jehoram succeeds him 
(2 Kg. i. 2-17), perhaps in December or January, thus ruling during the re- 
maining three or four months of the year. 

852 or later. Jehoram, desiring to render Moab again tributary, asks aid 
of his brother-in-law Jehoshaphat (2 Kg. iii. 7). The latter ‘* probably 
wished to chastise the Moabites still further for their invasion of Judah” 
(Keil) and therefore, although he had been rebuked for allying himself with 
ungodly Abab and Ahaziah, consents; for Jehoram had exhibited signs of 
godliness by a considerable reformation (2 Kg. iii. 2). For this alliance, Je- 
hoshaphat is not rebuked and in it enjoys partial success. 


With this result Assyrian chronology is in entire accord; as is ex- 
hibited by the following table, in which the statements of the Assy- 
rian monuments are placed side by side with the Hebrew history. 


856. Peace with Ben-hadad for three | 
years (1 Kg. xx. 33,34, and xxii. 

1). 

‘ 854. Shalmaneser defeats [Bin]-ad- 
du-idri of Damascus and Ahab 
of Israel (Obelisk 54 seq., Mono- 
lith, i. e., iii, R. 7-8, Col. ii. 78 
seq.). 

Ahab in war with the king of 
Syria, i. e., Ben-hadad (Jos. Ant. 
viii. xv. 5), is slain at Ramoth- 
gilead. Ahaziah reigns alone. 

Elijah succeeded by Elisha, 

and Ahaziah by Jehoram. 
War with Moab. 

Ben-hadad wages predatory | 
warfare with Israel for some | 
time by means of marauding | 
bands (2 Kg. vi. 8-23, before | 
healing of Naaman, 2 Kg. v 2). 

850-49. (?) Marauding expeditions . Shalmaneser wars against Ben- 
having ceased, Israel is appar- hadad (Layard xv. 29-34). 
ently undisturbed for a time by 
Syria. 

Salmaneser wars with Ben-ha- 


dad (Obelisk 87 seq.). 
848-6. (?) Ben-hadad invades Israel 


with all his forces and be- 

leaguers Samaria; but later 

abandons the siege (2 Kg. vi. 

24, seq.). 
Shalmaneser at war with Ben- 
hadad (Layard xvi. 43 seq.). 





845-3. Ben-haded murdered and 


ceeded by Hazael; if after the 
close of the seven years’ famine, 


in 848 (2 Kg. viii. 15). 


842. Ahaziah ‘and Jehoram against 


Hazael (2 Kg. viii. 28, 29). 
Jehu usurps the throne. 
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Shalmaneser at war with Ha- 
zael; and receives tribute from 
Jehu (III R. 5 No. 6, 40 seq., 
for Hazael: 60-65 for Jehu). 


For the statements of the Moabite stone relative to this period, see PAOS, Oct., 1890. 


II. From JEnvu’s ACCESSION TO THE FALL OF SAMARIA. 


This chronological section and the preceding overlap. That, how- 
As will be seen by a glance at the tabu- 
lated statement, Joash is chronologically the immediate successor of 
Ahaziah, suggesting perhaps that the usurpation of Athaliah was re- 
garded as but an unpleasant episode of the reign of Joash. But of 


ever, is contrary to history. 
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The variants of Josephus are twenty-seven years instead of twenty-eight for 
the length of Jehu’s reign, and forty instead of forty-one for that of Jeroboam. 
Both are corruptions, and should be twenty-eight and forty-one as inthe Hebrew, 
for Josephus’ own summation of the regnal years of the kings of this period ex- 
ceeds by two years the result of adding together the figures as at present found 
in the text. The present text synchronizes the ninth year of Hoshea with the 
seventh of Hezekiah; which is proven by the context to be also corrupt, for there 
it is stated that 1st Hezekiah —4th Hoshea. The remaining variants are twenty- 
first for twenty-third year of Joash, fourteenth for twenty-seventh of Jeroboam, 
fourth fgr third of Hoshea, and the additional datum fourteenth Amaziah. 
These are, however, perhaps all in accord with the Hebrew. As appears 
from harmonious variants and additions, both in Josephus and the Septuagint, 
to the data of the three chronological epochs under consideration, a fuller his- 
tory of the kingdoms—probably the books to which the Old Testament writers 
refer their readers for further details—was extant than the brief compendiums 
handed down to us. In regard to Josephus’ methods, it should be observed that 
he neither had a chronological scheme for ante-Babylonian times nor attempted 
a harmonistic: in order to obtain the length of any given period, he simply 
added together the regnal years of the included kings, although by so doing he 
obtained, on different occasions, different duration for the same absolute time ; 
é. g., for the duration of the monarchy, according as he sums up the reigns of 
the southern or northern kings. 


Jehoahaz ascended the throne, according to the Hebrew record, in 
the twenty-third, according to Josephus in the twenty-first year of 
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Joash. Josephus has taken from the ancient records the date of Je- 
hoahaz’ association with his father, whereas the Old Testament writer 
has extracted the date when the sole reign began. The regency was 
probably necessitated by the advanced age of Jehu, who had reached 
man’s estate and attained prominent military position in the days of 
Ahab, forty odd years previously (2 Kg. ix. 25) ; and by the old king’s 
loss of the impetuous energy and martial ability of his younger days, 
so distressingly seen in his allowing the region east of the Jordan to 
be wrested from him by Hazael (2 Kg. x. 32, 33). 

Joash, distressed by a complication of diseases, took up his resi- 
dence in the house of Millo, and, in the thirty-eighth year of his reign 
relegated the affairs of state to his son Amaziah (2 Chron. xxiv. 25; 
2 Kg. xii. 20). He himself lingered on for two years longer. 

The Assyrian king Ramman-nirari besieged Mari, king of Damas- 
cus, and subjugated the land of Omri, ¢.e., Israel. These events proba- 
bly occurred in the year 803, when an expedition of Ramman-nirari 
is reported “to the sea-coast,” a common designation for the region 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Mari is a common noun, meaning 
lord (K.A.T., 2te Aufl., S. 212); and is not suitable as the proper 
name of a person. Ben-hadad, too, is not the name of a person, but 
of a deity. It occurs in such proper names as Bin-addu-natanu and 
Bin-addu-amara (PSBA, Feb., 1883). The full name of the great Ben- 
hadad of the Old Testament, ally and foe of Ahab, was Bin-addu- 
idri, 7. e.,““ The god Ben-hadad is my help :” a name which like many 
another was abbreviated ; apocopated by the Assyrians, curtailed by 
the Hebrews. It is probable that the Ben-hadad, who was contem- 
porary with Jehoahaz and Jehoash (2 Kg. xiii. 3, 25), was the Mari of 
the inscription ; and that his full name was Bin-addu-mari’,7. ¢., “ God 
Ben-hadad is lord.” 

The defeat of Amaziah took place in his fourteenth year (Ant. ix. 
1x. 3); and he survived his conqueror fifteen years. The populace re- 
jected Amaziah, shortly after his fall it would seem, and proclaimed a 
successor to him ; though the scribes continued to record his regnal 
years as long as he lived. The dates of his flight to Lachish and his 
murder there cannot be determined from the narrative. His troubles 
find a parallel in those of Henry VI of England, who for the last ten 
years of ‘his life contended for his crown, was repeatedly acknowledged 
and rejected as king by parliament, and finally mysteriously died ; but 
the last decade of his reign was included in the reign of his success- 
ful rival Edward. 

Uzziah, son and successor of Amaziah, was proclaimed king by the 
people during the life-time of his father. This is not only involved in 
the chronological data, but is evident from the statement that he built 
Elath, “ after that the king slept with his fathers ;” words which other- 
wise have no significance. Josephus, dating from the attainment of 
sole headship at the death of Amaziah, states that “ Uzziah .... began 
to reign over the two tribes in the fourteenth year of the reign of 
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Jeroboam.” The writer of Kings (2 Kg. xv. 1) gives the date as the 
twenty-seventh of Jeroboam. “ This is most easily explained,” says 
Kleinert (Riehm, Handwérterbuch, Art. Uzziah), “ by the assumption 
that in this year the kingdom of Judah had regained the full sov- 
ereignty ;” freeing itself from vassalage to Jeroboam, in which it had 
been held since the overthrow of Amaziah, the capture and dismantle- 
ment of Jerusalem, and the enforcement of hostages. The recovery 
of independence by Judah is a first symptom of the waning power of 
Jeroboam. 

When Uzziah, by reason of his leprosy, was to all intents and pur- 
poses dead, Jotham assumed the government (2 Kg. xv. 5). He was 
for some ten months the royal contemporary of Jeroboam (1 Chron. 
v.17). Further evidence of this partial contemporaneousness of the 
reigns of Jotham and Jeroboam exists. Josephus describes in detail 
an earthquake which he says occurred coincidently with Uzziah’s be- 
coming leprous. The minuteness of his description implies that he 
has authority for his account: so that not only is the actual occur- 
rence of the earthquake probable, but also its occurrence sufficiently 
near the appearance of the leprosy in Uzziah to have become con- 
nected therewith in popular estimation. Nowa notable earthquake 
did occur in the days of Uzziah and Jeroboam (Amos i.1; Zech. xiv. 
5). If this is one and the same with that mentioned by Josephus, the 
leprosy seized Uzziah and Jotham succeeded him as regent during the 
reign of Jeroboam. 

In connection with the proximity of Uzziah’s death to the attain- 
ment of authority by Ahaz, it is worthy of notice—whatever impor- 
tance be attached to it—that Isaiah’s vision dated in the death-year of 
Uzziah (chap. vi) is followed immediately by prophecies to Ahaz 
(chap. vii). 

In the case of Menahem, as in that of Sennacherib, the first six or 
seven months of the reign were reckoned merely as the accession year ; 
while the civil twelvemonth that followed was counted the first regnal 
year. 

With Jotham, Hoshea is connected by a strange synchronism; 
“lloshea....reigned....in the twentieth yearof Jotham” (2 Kg. 
xv. 30). Despite its strangeness, however, this synchronism brings 
the preceding data into harmony with the Assyrian canon; introduc- 
ing within the limits of the reign of Tiglath-pileser, who occupied the 
Assyrian throne from 745 to 727 B. C., his reception of tribute from 
Menahem in 738 and his connivance in the murder of Pekah by Hoshea. 
Nevertheless there are grave difficulties involved. By the Iebrew 
and Assyrian measurements, only six years intervened between Peka- 
hiah and Hoshea to be occupied by the reign of Pekah; yet the He- 
brew record assigns twenty years to that reign and refers synchronis- 
tically to the seventeenth year thereof. The knot may be cut and the 
text declared to be erroneous in these two notices. The error per- 
haps originated with some scribe who observed that whereas Jotham 
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began to reign in Pekah’s second year and reigned sixteen years, his 
successor Ahaz was said to have begun in Pekah’s second. Perceiving 
the apparent contradiction and surmising an error, he calculated—and 
from his understanding of the data correctly calculated—that Ahaz 
began to reign in the seventeenth year of Pekah. This involved a 
reign of twenty years for Pekah, and these two alterations were ac- 
cordingly made in the text. 

But cannot the apparently contradictory data be reconciled without 
the assumption of an error? May not Pekah have reigned for awhile 
as a rival to the king of Samaria, as some have suggested ? The theory 
must take the following form to meet the requirements of the case. 
From the facts that at Jeroboam’s death powerful factions contended 
for the crown, that Menahem down to the very end of his reign felt 
that his throne was weakened by opposition of some kind not named, 
that the prophets describe the period as one of lawlessness, and that 
Pekah had the assistance of fifty Gileadites, it would be inferred that 
in the last days of Jeroboam, @. e., in 750, after the growing weakness 
of this king had been manifested by Judah’s recovery of indepen- 
dence under Uzziah, Pekah set up rival authority in northern Gilead 
and Galilee and maintained his position during the succeeding dis- 
turbed years until at length the rule of Menahem was established over 
this region by Pul; who as is well-known in or before 738 B. C. sub- 
jugated Damascus, Hamath and Tyre, entered northern Israel, and 
for large money and the acknowledgment of Assyrian suzerainty con- 
firmed the kingdom in Menahem’s hand. Then Pekah, like Abner, 
abandoned opposition and professed loyalty. As Abner, who at the 
head of the Ten Tribes had waged war against David and maintained 
the division in the kingdom for seven years, was after his desertion 
of the cause of Saul made by David commander-in-chief of the 
armies of united Israel; so Pekah was given by Menahem a high con- 
fidential and military position in the hope thereby better to secure his 
allegiance and powerful influence. The expectation was not realized ; 
in two years, Menahem having in the meanwhile died and the Assy- 
rian king not having reappeared, Pekah aided by his Gileadite adhe- 
rents, and perhaps backed by the alliance with Rezin, slew the son and 
successor of Menahem and ascended the throne, no longer as a rival 
king, but as monarch of the northern realm. Thus, in the fifty-second 
year of Uzziah, Pekah ruled over Israel in Samaria—twenty years 
ruled he; and, while some spoke of 734 as his second year, he himself 
preferred, rightly enough, to have 749 reckoned as his second and 734 
as his seventeenth regnal year; as they indeed were. Of course, this 
is conjecture. It is suggested because a rival reign would remove a 
difficulty which else appears to be a textual corruption. 

Ahaz was associated with his father in the latter’s ninth year. This 
is involved in the two synchronisms, Hoshea 1=12 Ahaz and 20 Jo- 
tham. And from the statement that he reigned sixteen years and that 
accession of Hezekiah = Hoshea 3, it follows that during the last 
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two years of his life his son was associated with him; and if so, then 
it is evident from the history of the times that he was obliged to sur- 
render the government entirely into the hands of this son. Against 
a regency might be urged the words of the priests spoken in Heze- 
kiah’s first year, ‘‘ We have prepared and sanctified the vessels which 
King Ahaz in his reign in his transgression did cast away ” (2 Chron. 
xxix. 19); as though they implied that Ahaz was dead. But they 
may equally well refer to the time of Ahaz’ active rule and authority, 
before he was compelled to abandon all participation in the govern- 
ment. Though alive and bearing the title of king, he no longer ex- 
-ercised sway. That he had been visited by some divine judgment [or 
what was so understood by the people] is argued by Neteler from the 
facts that Ahaz “was not buried in the royal sepulchre ;” and that 
Hezekiah, as it were awe-stricken, “at the very beginning of his reign 
called a meeting of the priests and Levites for the restoration of the 
temple and service.” To this infliction— mental derangement,” sug- 
gests Alker—Neteler ascribes the incapacity of Ahaz for government 
and the necessity for the regency. 


Tabulated comparison of the Hebrew and Assyrian records: 


738 (asdetermined by thesynchron- | 738. Tiglath-pileser receives tribute 
ism Hoshea 1= Jotham 20), | of Menahem of Samaria, and 
Menahem reigning, who some- | Rezin of Damascus. 
time during his reign paid trib- | 

| 

ute to Pul, i. e., Tiglath-pileser. | 

During the reign of Jotham, 

Pekah and Rezin begin hostili- 

ties against Judah. 

Jotham succeeded by Ahaz, | 734. Tiglath-pileser ‘‘ marches to 
who buys theaid of Tiglath-pile- the land of Philistia,’’ and cap- 
ser against Samaria, Damascus, tures Gaza. 

Edom and Philistia. 

Tiglath-pileser ‘against Da- 

mascus ;” having overrun “‘ the 

land of Omri,” probably on his 
way from Gaza to Damascus. 

Tiglath-pileser still ‘* against 

Damascus.’”’ Ravages sixteen 

districts thereof and slays Re- 

zin. 

cep. 1 Chron. v. 26. About this time he receives 

tribute from Joahaz of Judah, 

from Ammon, Moaband Edom, 
from Gaza and Askelon, etc. 

Pekah murdered and succeeded . (?) Through the instrumen- 

by Hoshea. tality of Hoshea, Tiglath-pileser 

Hoshea pays tribute to the ‘*slew Pekah, their king, and 
king of Assyria year by year. | appointed Hoshea to rule over 

them,” i. ¢., the inhabitants of 
the land of Beth-Omri. 
Death of Tiglath-pileser and 
accession of Shalmaneser. 




















725. Hoshea pays homage to Shal- 

maneser. 

Hoshea presently seeks an alli- 

ance with So of Egypt, and re- 

volts from Assyria. 
Shalmaneser takes him cap- 

tive and begins the siege of Sa- 

maria. 

723. Samaria still besieged. 


724. 


722. Fall of Samaria. 
III. From THE FALL oF 
Hezekiah 6.. 
vf 
13 
2K. 18:13 
2 C. 32:1-8 Sennacherib invades Judah, 14 
Is. 36:1 
2K 20:6) Hezekiah sick. 
15 
2K. 20:12 Receives embassy from 16 
Is, 39:1 Merodach-baladan about 
this date. 
Is. 20:1 Sargon against Ashdod. 17 
18 
93 
2K.18:14 seq. Besieged by Sennacherib. 27 
28 
29 
Dies and ; 
2xk.21:1 Manasseh ascenasthrone 
1st year. 1 
2 
2K. 19:37 18 
"30 
2C. 88:11 54 
55 
Dies and \ 
2K. 21:19 AMOM ascends throne. 
1st year. 1 
2 
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726. 
725. 


Shalmaneser ‘‘ at home.”’ 
Shalmaneser in foreign parts. 


724. Shalmaneser in foreign parts. 


723. 
722. 


Shalmaneser in foreign parts. 
Fall of Samaria; and, almost 
contemporaneously therewith, 
death of Shalmaneser and ac- 
cession of Sargon. 

Sargon defeats Sibé of Egypt, 
i. €., So. 


720. 


SAMARIA TO THE EXILE. 


ideal 722 Fall of Samaria 
721 1st year of Sargon. 
715 Assyrian troops in Samaria and 


Arabia. Tribute from Egypt. 


714 (2) Assyrian troops “ subjugated 
Judah’’ [perhaps under com- 
mand of Sennacherib]. See 
this REVIEW, Vol. i, p. 100 seg. 

713 

712 Judah tributary to Assyria.— 
Octag. Cyl., 32-35. 

Merodach-baladan incites 
neighboring nations against 
Assyria. 

711 Sargon against Ashdod. 

710 Sargon dethrones Merodach- 
baladan. 


705 Sennacherib 


701 
700 
699 
698 


Against Hezekiab and Jerusa’m 


697 
696 


680 Esarhaddon 


Receives tribute from Manasseh 
of Ju 


668 Asurbanipal 


644 Receives tribute from Manas- 
seh of Judah [about 644 
(Schrader)]. 

643 

642 

641 

640 
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2K.22:1 Josiah 


Seeks Jehovah. 


Begins to purge nation. 
Jeremiah begins. 


AF 13th Josiah to 4th Je- 
hoiakim inc. = 23 years. 


2 K. 23: 29 Slain by Necho. 
2x.23:31 Jehoahaz xing 3 months. 
2k.23:36 Jehoiakim 


Jer. 25:1 
Ant. x. vi. 1 


He and Necho subjugated 
by Nebuchadnezzar 


Two years after the de- 
struction of Egypt. 


Ant. x. x. 3 


Pays tribute to Neb, three 
years. 


Yields to Neb. 


2K. 24:8-12 Jehoiachin three months. 
2C. 36:10 Goes captive to Babylon 
towards close of year. 


Zedekiah 


Visits Babylon. 


2K. 24:18 


Jer. 51 : 59 


2K, 2:1 
Jer. 32:1 
2K. 25:8 
Ant. x. viii. 5 
c. Apion I, 21 


Jerusalem besieged. 


Temple burned in 6th 
month. 


Jer. 44 : 30 Hophra—i. e. Apries—men- 


tioned. 


Jer. 52: 30 Captives carried to = 


Ant. x. ix.7 lon 5th yr. after destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem — 23d 


Neb. 


2K. 25: 27 37th year of Jehoiachin’s 


captivity. 


2C. 36 : 22 
Ezra 3:8 


Rebuilding of temple au- 
thorized. 
Rebuilding begun in 2d 


c. Apion I, 21 mo., having remained -- 


waste for 50 yrs.—i. ¢€., 49 
yrs. and 9 mos. 


1 
2 


8 


3 


639 
638 


632 
628 
627 


626 
625 Nebopolassar 


610 Necho, xing of Egypt. 
609 


608 


607 
606 


4 ...00-000605 Nebuchadnezzar *%°°24s 


wee DT 


eee sees 


throne. 
604 2d or Ist year. 


4th year. 


8th or 7th year. 


Psammetick Il. 
of Egypt. 


Apries, King of Egypt. 
18th or 17th of Neb. : 


19th or 18th of Neb. 


23d of Neb. 


ascends 


562 Evil-merodachi throne. 
561 = 18t year. 


539 Cyrus ascends throne. 
538 1st year. 


2d year. 


It is to be noted that whereas Ptolemy’s canon ascribes thirteen years to the 
reign of Esarhaddon, the Babylonian chronicle states that he reigned twelve years, 
dying in his twelfth regnal year. 

Of Hezekiah and Manasseh, the few months which elapsed between their last 
full regnal year and death, were apparently neglected in reporting the length of 
reign, and only the round numbers quoted. 
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If, as is probable but not quite certain, Nebuchadnezzar gained the 
victory at Carchemish before advancing against Jerusalem (Keil), 
Daniel reckoned the civil year which followed Jehoiakim’s accession 
as the first year of that king; the same method which he employed in 
referring to the years of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign. 

Two methods were in vogue for reckoning the regnal years of Nebu- 
chadnezzar. In Ptolemy’s canon 604, the civil year following acces- 
sion, is treated as the first regnal year. So, too, by Josephus; for he 
synchronizes Jehoiakim’s fourth year with the year when ‘ Nebuchad- 
nezzar took the government over the Babylonians,” and Jehoiakim’s 
eighth year with Nebuchadnezzar’s fourth. So also in the record 
whence Jer. lii. 28-30 is taken. On the other hand, Jeremiah and 
Palestinian writers of his day generally numbered the accession year 
of Nebuchadnezzar his first year, synchronizing Jehoiakim 4 with 
Nebuchadnezzar 1, and Zedekiah 11 with Nebuchadnezzar 19. 

Jer. lii, 28-30 is a supplementary enumeration of captives, from 
some other writer than the prophet (li. 64). The deportation of the 
seventh year refers either to captives carried off when Jehoiakim fell, 
whose number according to Josephus was 3000 (Ant. x. vi. 3): or 
more probably to those deported with King Jehoiachin; and, for some 
unexplained reason, enumerates (like Jer. xxix. 2) only the court offi- 
cials and artisans, who numbered 3000 (2 Kg. xxiv. 14-16). The de- 
portation of the eighteenth year took place when Jerusalem was cap- 
tured. The three deportations were thus closely related to the history 
of Zedekiah’s reign. 

Evil-merodach’s accession as early as Tisri, 7. e., the seventh month, 
is attested by the Egibi tablets (TSBA. 1878, vi, 52; Rec. Past xi. 
87). He released Jehoiachin in the twelfth month, 7. e., Adar. 

From the foregoing exposition, it seems legitimate to conclude : 

1. That “the Jewish method of reckoning reigns,” in the sense of 
an unvarying mode, is a fiction. Neither Assyrians, nor Egyptians, 
nor Israelites followed a uniform method; but their scribes adopted 
at pleasure any one of several recognized modes of chronological 
reference. That Assyrian dates are more readily determined than the 
Hebrew is due to the additional aid and restriction furnished by the 
eponym canon. 

2. That the Hebrew data are capable of arrangement on a plan 
analogous to, the methods of chronological reckoning in vogue among 
contemporary neighboring nations, into a system harmonious in itself 
and consistent with Hebrew history. An erroneous reference thereto, 
such as Asa 36, no more vitiates the authority of the chronology as 
a whole than does a false reference to the eponym list, such as dating 
the battle of Karkar inthe eponymy of Asur-banai-utsur, detract from 
the value of the Assyrian canon. This arrangement, furthermore, 
apart from one obstacle, is so far as proof reaches in accord with es- 
tablished foreign chronology. That obstacle seems to lie in the first 
half century of the second section. In regard to it: (1) Perhaps— 
8 
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though not probably—the present copy of the eponym list is at fault. 
The canon is a magnificent monument of unquestioned authority. The 
fragments, however, show occasional omissions and insertions; and 
the portion before 810 has received as yet confirmation but in parts; 
sections of it existing in but single copy, without proof that names 
have not been accidentally omitted. (2) Or perhaps—though this is 
not the only alternative—as already suggested, the usurpation of 
Athaliah was not regarded by the scribes of Joash’s time as a separate 
reign, but as a disagreeable episode of the reign of Joash: as in Eng- 
land the commonwealth was ignored and “ the first year of Charles 
II’s reign was called the twelfth ; king de jure on the death of Charles 
I, 30th January, 1648-49; king de facto at the Restoration, 29th May, 
1660.” There is also analogy in the history of Omri for reckoning as 
part of a reign years which preceded the actual national recognition. 
Athaliah was not of the seed of David and her right to the throne 
was disallowed by the high priest ; during the period of her power, 
Joash was the legitimate sovereign. Joash was ‘‘not above a year 
old” when hidden from Athaliah (Ant. ix. vii. 1; ep. 2 Kg. xi. 21); 
hence short of fifteen at the birth of Amaziah, the age of Josiah at 
the birth of his son Jehoiakim. In oriental life, this is both physi- 
cally possible and readily paralleled. The early marriage of Joash was 
desirable ; since the extinction of the direct line of David was immi- 
nent, and in offspring of Joash lay the sole hope of averting the 
threatened calamity. 
PRINCETON. Joun D. Davis. 

















VIII. 
HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL NOTES. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE recent commentary of Westcott on the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(Macmillan, 1889), reasserts what may be called the accepted view 
that the epistle was “addressed to those who were Jews by descent,” 
and “probably to the Church of Jerusalem, or some other sister 
Church in Palestine dependent uponit.” Theauthor adds, that “ the 
argument of Von Soden (Jahrb. fiir prot. Theologie, 1884), who en- 
deavors to show that it was written to gentiles, cannot be regarded as 
more than an ingenious paradox.” As the discussion of Von Soden 
made a very different impression upon me on first reading it, and as 
the impression is confirmed on a second reading, I think it may be 
worth while briefly to state his argument with some further remarks 
suggested by Westcott’s own conclusions. Accusing myself for te- 
merity in venturing beyond my proper territory, I may draw courage 
from the fact that Schiirer, an eminent New Testament specialist, has 
been convinced by the argument of Von Soden. 

I shall assume with both scholars, that the epistle is evidently 
directed to a single homogeneous church. Whatever else may be 
said, it is clear that the epistle makes no allusion to differences within 
the community addressed. But that this community is not the Jew- 
ish Christian Church at Jerusalem, may be concluded from the follow- 
ing: 

1. There is absolutely no allusion to the temple and its services, 
nor to the city as the capital of Israel. The argument of the author 
is drawn exclusively from the tabernacle. It is always this with its 
furniture which is present to his mind even where it differs from the 
later arrangements of the temple. So true is this, that where he 
speaks of Jesus as having suffered “ without the gate” of the actual 
Jerusalem, he exhorts his hearers to come out of the camp, not the 
city. It will be said that the argument from the tabernacle is still 
appropriately addressed to Jews, because they were familiar with 
it from the Scriptures. But the point is that the argument from Scrip- 
ture is addressed with equal propriety to gentile Christians. We do 
not need to be told that the Old Testament was the Bible even of the 
gentile churches. The Mosaic tabernacle would be as familiar to 
these as to the Jews—perhaps more so, because it would be the only 
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picture of the old dispensation before their minds, while Jewish con- 
verts would know the temple by personal observation. The argument 
from the tabernacle might be addressed to both. That no allusion is 
made to the concrete reality, shows that the actual experiences of 
Jewish converts were not in the writer’s mind. Paul in the Galatians 
and Romans argues freely from the Old Testament as familiar to his 
gentile readers. 

2. The warnings against apostasy are nowhere specifically against 
regression into Judaism. Warnings enough there are. But the 
Church of all ages needs such warnings. There was especial need of 
such in the Church addressed in this epistle, apparently in view of 
approaching persecution. But not a word indicates that the danger 
was of a return to Judaism. Rather, it is of a denial of the faith in 
general, a “ being swept by ” the things heard, in the general current 
of worldliness—at least nothing in the context makes it more definite. 
The danger is of a lack of steadfastness, of yielding to besetting sin, 
of sinning willfully—all of which could be asserted of gentile Chris- 
tians at least as forcibly as of Jewish converts. 

3. The burning questions of the controversy between parties in the 
apostolic age are ignored. Reading the argument of Paul to the 
Galatians, we see how the question of circumcision must force itself 
upon the Jewish Christians. But circumcision is not once mentioned 
in our epistle—not even as a thing indifferent. So with the questions 
of the Sabbath and other Jewish observances. A slight reference is 
once made to having the heart established “not with meats,” as 
though the difference of clean and unclean might be in the author’s 
mind. But the gentile churches also had their questions of meats, 
and the reference might well be to these. 

4. Some particular expressions which seem to point in the other di- 
rection are seen not to be decisive when closely examined. So “the 
people of God,” and “the seed of Abraham.” But it is clear that the 
New Testament writers in general, regarding the Church as the true 
people of God and seed of Abraham, may use such expressions of all 
believers. In regard to the latter phrase, moreover, it may be noted 
that it is used ina purely historical statement concerning the incarna- 
tion—Christ “ doth not take hold of angels, but He taketh hold of 
Abraham’s seed ” (Westcott’s translation). The other also—* there 
remaineth a Sabbath rest for the people of God ”—has nothing spe- 
cifically Jewish about it. The “fathers ” further are clearly adopted 
by all Christians as their own, and a Christian preacher to-day does 
not stamp his hearers as Jews by descent when he gives them as 
“ fathers ” the worthies of the Old Testament. More force might be 
attributed to the assertion of “a parable for the present time accord- 
ing to which gifts and sacrifices are offered ’’ (ix. 9). But a considera- 
tion of the whole passage shows that the author has transported 
himself for the time being into the Mosaic scenery—* the Holy Ghost 
this signifying—that the way into the holy place hath not yet been 
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made manifest, while the first tabernacle hath still an appointed place, 
seeing it is a parable for the present season, according to which, etc.” 
To argue from the language that the gifts and sacrifices are offered 
before the eyes of the readers, would require us to affirm also that in 
fact the way into the holy place had not at that time been made 
manifest—which is exactly contrary to the writer’s meaning. 

5. Some other expressions could hardly be used, if the author had 
in mind Judaistically inclined readers. The author warns the readers 
against apostatizing from a living God (iii. 12). The phrase would 
be appropriate for gentiles who were tempted to fall into idolatry, but 
not for Jews who would still worship the living God, though they 
might give up hope in Christ. He reckons among the foundation 
principles, “ the doctrine of baptisms and the laying on of hands, of the 
resurrection of the dead and an eternal judgment.” This would be 
true in the largest sense of gentile Christians, while Jewish converts 
would have already laid these foundations intheir Judaism. “ Repen- 
tance from dead works” also is at least as appropriate to gen- 
tiles as to Jews. In the same connection,“ faith on God ” is reckoned 
one of the foundations where faith in Christ would be specified were 
the differences between Jews and Christians in the author’s mind. The 
whole list of first principles (to quote Von Soden), “is a list of doc- 
trines which differentiate Judaism and Christianity from heathenism, 
not one from the other.” Where the author speaks of the effects of 
the blood of Christ (ix. 13, 14), he makes also a noteworthy change 
of persons. “If the blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a 
heifer sprinkling the unclean, sanctifies to the cleansing of the flesh, 
how much more shall the blood of Christ .... cleanse our conscience 
from dead works.” If he were a Jew writing to Jews, would he not 
have joined his readers with himself also in the first member, so as to 
say “if the blood of goats sanctifies . . .. ws when unclean ” (or “ used 
to sanctify us”)? The warning against the root of bitterness which 
might defile many, “lest there be a fornicator or profane person like 
Esau,” points much more directly to temptation from heathen las- 
civiousness, than to temptation from Jewish ceremonialism. Born 
Jews would never identify Esau with the Israel according to the flesh. 
“The practical side of the letter shows that the readers were in 
danger of backsliding, but it gives us no ground for assuming the 
danger of regression to Judaism, .... Itis not doctrinal error which 
tempts the readers, nor is it any party outside or inside the church 
seeking to persuade them, but the fire of persecution united with the 
moral laxity of their own members ” (Von Soden), 

The above statements are perhaps enough to open the question. 
But I can hardly refrain from adding that the impression made by 
Westcott himself is in the same line. Reading his elaborate, and in the 
main correct description of the epistle in the section of the Introduc- 
tion, entitled “ Characteristics,” one can hardly help feeling that what 
is there said of the distinctive Jewish features of the epistle is read 
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into the text. When we read that “this apprehension of Christ’s re- 
demptive and priestly work, made it evident that those who clung to 
an external system such as that of the law, could not truly embrace 
the gospel,” we cannot help thinking of the “thousands of Jews 
which believe and they are all zealous for the law” in the church at 
Jerusalem. Could such a Church draw such a conclusion from our 
epistle? Or, rather, could a Christian teacher convey such a conclu- 
sion in such language as that of our epistle? Again, recognizing the 
truth of the statement that the epistle ‘does not dwell on the 
‘ breaking down of the middle wall of partition,’ or on ‘the mystery 
which in other ages was not made known.... that the gentiles are 
.... fellow-partakers of the promise in Christ Jesus,’” we say, But 
these are the very things on which it ought to dwell if written for Jews 
by birth, or for the Church at Jerusalem. In that Church and among 
such converts, only very few were found who realized these great 
truths. Could the recipients of this epistle who are described as 
‘‘babes ” in their spiritual life be taught them without unequivocal, 
even sharp statement of them? The book “forms a complement to 
the Gospel of St. John. Both assume the universality of Christianity 
as the one religion of humanity without special argument.” In the 
case of the gospel, this is because “the Jews” with their questions 
have sunk into insignificance as a part of the Church. The tone of 
the epistle may conceivably be because its constituency is locally 


removed from these same controversies. 
CINCINNATI. HENRY PRESERVED SMITH. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY UNION. 


Ir was a happy thought which came to Rev. Dr. J. T. Gracey, once 
a missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church in India, and now a 
city pastor in Western New York, as, in August, 1884, he was on his 
way to conduct with others, like himself home from a foreign field, a 
sort of missionary camp meeting in a newly-opened park near Niagara 
Falls, to propose to his fellow-missionaries when they met that they 
organize themselves then and there into a permanent association. 
Too long, he felt, had the knowledge and experience acquired by 
years of service in mission fields by those who in God’s providence 
had been compelled to withdraw from their work abroad, been lost in 
great measure to the Church at large, because, strangers to each other, 
scattered widely through the land, and working in restricted denom- 
inational lines, there was no bond of union between them, no common 
ground where from time to time they could meet as brethren, compare 
views and experiences and confer together on the best ways to pro- 
mote the cause still dearest to their hearts. The organization was 
effected, and from that beginning the International Missionary Union, 
at each annual meeting, has more and more clearly shown that it has a 
right to exist and that it has in it elements of strength and efficiency. 
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In the summer of 1885, the Union was welcomed back to Wesley 
Park, on the Canada side of Niagara Falls, the place of its birth. 
Then followed two delightful annual meetings at Thousand Island 
Park, in the bosom of the St. Lawrence, after which came one long to 
be remembered meeting at Bridgeton, N. J. In 1889, the Union met 
at Binghampton, N. Y. In 1890, it held its seventh annual meeting 
at Clifton Springs, N. Y., by invitation of the founder of the well- 
known Sanitarium there, Dr. Henry Foster, who, with characteristic 
generosity, made welcome to the ground and rooms and table of that 
charming health retreat during the eight days of their session, all or 
nearly all the sixty-seven missionaries present. 

Of the 225 members on the roll, 67 were present at Clifton Springs. 
The great mission fields, India, China, Japan and the Turkish Em- 
pire were strongly represented. As every quarter of the globe was 
represented, so also was nearly every Protestant Mission Board in the 
United States and Canada. But there were no denominational lines 
or distinctions so much as spoken of during the hallowed fraternal in- 
tercourse of that week of privilege. Indeed, akin to that above was the 
fellowship of this goodly company of toilers from over the seas. For 
had not each, in obedience to one and the same call (their ascended 
Lord’s), with like self-sacrificing spirit, cheerfully left home and native 
land, crossed the deep, wrestled with the difficulties of a strange tongue, 
“endured hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Christ,” and won 
trophies for Him on well-fought battle-fields far away! Among them, 
home from the war, were veterans of twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five, 
and even fifty. years in the service, some honorably retired, some still 
on the army rolls, and others again, younger soldiers of the cross, at 
home on furlough to recruit their energies for further campaigns. 
They had met to recount their varied experiences, tell of gracious 
deliverances, of hopes oft raised to be disappointed, of heart-cheering 
success, and of souls rescued from the powers of darkness and restored 
to their rightful Lord and King. 

As may be imagined, the devotional hour with which each day’s 
session began was held specially dear, and often by common consent 
prolonged, for these men and women who knew, as only those can 
know who had seen with their own eyes the wants and the woes of 
the teeming millions of Asia and Africa and the isles of the sea, 
prayed as only those could pray who had experience of “ fervent and 
effectual prayer,” and who realized that prayer alone could secure the 
blessing craved. Well they knew that the only cure for the soul- 
wretchedness of our sin-ruined race is the Gospel of the Son of God, 
which the Holy Spirit alone, ever given in answer to believing prayer, 
can make His people willing to send, and those to whom it comes 
willing to receive into honest hearts. 

After the devotional hour was over, discussion was opened by the 
reading of a carefully prepared paper. One morning Dr. 8. H.: 
Kellogg, formerly of the Presbyterian Mission, India, now of Toronto, 
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Ont., read a valuable paper on the “ Preparatory Education of Mis- 
sionary Candidates,” urging as thorough an education as possible. 
“Why work with dull tools when you can have good ones, sharp 
ones?” On another morning there was an animated discussion (quite 
one-sided, however) on the question, suggested by recent criticisms 
in home and foreign periodicals, whether any curtailing of the style 
of living of our American missionaries was expedient. The most 
searching investigation into this matter was challenged, and a resolu- 
tion to that effect unanimously passed. Rev. M. L. Taft (Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, Pekin) had an instructive paper on “ Education 
in China, Past and Present,” in which he showed how a literary aris- 
tocracy is established in China, intensely loyal to the Empire and 
intensely hostile to foreign influence and to progress. He stated a 
fact new to some, that literary rank in China secures exemption from 
corporeal punishment, an incentive to study this, doubtless, of no little 
potency. “The Japanese School System,” on another occasion, was 
succinctly described by Prof. M. N. Wyckoff (of the Reformed Mis- 
sion, Tokio). It was gratifying to learn there are now 11,000 pupils 
in the Christian schools and colleges in that land. Rev. 8S. L. Bald- 
win, D.D. (formerly superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal Mis- 
sion, Foochow, now secretary of the Methodist Episcopal Missionary 
Society), contributed a finished essay on ‘“‘ Taoism,” and Rev. Dr. 
Kellogg (India) read a scholarly “ Examination of Buddhism,” show- 
ing very conclusively, in opposition to the views of Prof. Max Miiller 
and others, that the Nirvana of that atheistic system, where it is held 
in its purity, is nothing less than utter annihilation. Dr. Kellogg’s 
opinion was most unhesitatingly endorsed by the missionaries from 
Siam who were present. An admirably prepared paper was read by 
Rev. Dr. Herrick, of the college at Marsovan, East Turkey, entitled 
“ Civitas Dei in the Land of its Birth.” Few present were aware that 
Asia Minor has a complete net of carriage roads, as if ordered pur- 
posely to “ prepare the way of the Lord,” or that so many as one 
hundred and fifty thousand Bibles are already in Moslem hands. 
“Theo american Christian College,” he emphatically asserted, “is the 
hope of Asia.” It certainly promises much for China and Japan and 
India. At one of the afternoon sessions, Rev. I. Taylor Hamilton, 
United States secretary of the Moravian Missions, read by invitation 
a well-digested “ Historical Sketch” of the Missions of that church, 
which, as he stated, has labored among the heathen who are lowest in 
the scale of humanity in pursuance of a deliberate purpose to do 
something for those whom others might overlook, and demonstrate 
that the Gospel is “the power of God unto salvation.” The Rey, A. 
Hartmann, a Moravian missionary, confirmed much that had been 
said by the description that he gave of his labors, almost hopeless 
for many years, among the “ Black Fellows ” of Australia. Describing 
their degradation, he asked, “Can these dry bones live?” and then 
told of the first convert. He was looking at a picture of Christ in 
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Gethsemane, and inquired of the missionary what it meant. When 
told, and told of the crucifixion too, it sunk in his heart; he could 
not sleep; he now became attentive; “took it in;” till one day the 
missionary, returning from a journey, came upon a native gesticu- 
lating earnestly to a group of his comrades. It was this man telling 
them what God had done for him. A remarkable revelation to many 
was made in a paper read by Rev, Wm. P. F. Ferguson, of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Mission to Mexico. He stated that 4,000,000 of the 
12,000,000 of the population of our sister republic speak still their 
native American tongue, while half of these perhaps speak a little 
Spanish. No translation of even the New Testament into their lan- 
guage has yet been made. Rome has given them nominal baptism 
into a faith they do not comprehend and prettier idols than their 
fathers knew; but of all spiritual truth they are to-day nearly as igno- 
rant as were their ancestors, the Aztecs, before the days of Cortez. 
Other fields and other subjects were brought before the Union 
during that busy week. Chili, where exists so favorable an opening 
for evangelical work, was described by Rev. J. M. Allis, of the Pres- 
byterian Board; Singapore, once more occupied as a mission station, 
this time by the Methodists, by Rev. G. A. Bond; and Egypt, where 
so successful a work has been done by the United Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, by Mrs. Patterson. Miss A. E. Ottaway told of the school and 
other work in Guatemala. ‘ Medical Missions” were the subject of 
a lecture by Rev. J. L. Phillips, M.D., of the Free Baptist Mission to 
Orissa, India. In his stirring way he impressively illustrated the 
benefits of medical work in opening the hearts of men in unevangel- 
ized districts. Two of the afternoons of the week were given up to 
the missionary ladies present. Most admirably conducted were their 
meetings, and it was surprising how much information of their fields 
of labor, the condition of the women, their needs, and the work done 
for them, with its discouragements and encouragements, was neatly 
and charmingly packed in their brief five-minute addresses. Twelve 
different speakers were heard, from nearly as many different countries 
the first afternoon; and on the second questions of practical interest, 
such as how to train Bible-women, the best method of gaining access to 
Zenanas, what advice to give secret believers, were discussed by ladies 
well qualified to handle them. 


SAMUEL R. .Hovusz. 
WATERFORD, N. Y. 





TX. 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE PREFACE TO THE DECALOGUE. 


Many readers of Scripture consider the second verse of the twen- 
tieth chapter of Exodus as a mere formal introduction to what fol- 
lows, and without any particular relation to the ensuing list of pre- 
cepts. Just the reverse is the case. These words are the preamble to 
the great rule of human duty, and, as such, are worthy of profound 
consideration. It is the common judgment of jurists and publicists 
that the preamble of any instrument is an important element in deter- 
mining the meaning and scope of that instrument. Thus, in many of 
the vexed questions which have arisen in respect to the meaning and 
bearing of the provisions in the’ Constitution of the United States, 
appeal has constantly been made to the preamble of that document ; 
and many now living remember the use of it made by Mr. Webster in 
his great argument against the right of any State to nullify a law of 
the United States, and especially his insistance upon the opening 
words, ‘‘ We, the people of the United States, in order to form, etc., 
do ordain and establish this Constitution,” etc.,as an evidence that 
this fundamental fact was not the work of the several States acting 
independently, but the act of all the people, as a whole. ‘It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to consider the Preface to the Decalogue as an 
important part of the great declaration made from Sinai, even though 
none of the historic catechisms of the Church, save that of the West- 
minster Assembly,* give any special attention to the significant words, 
“ Tam Jehovah, thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage,” words which distinctly set forth the 
nature and relations of the author of the law, and the chief motive to 
obedience. 


* The answer to the 101st question of the Larger Catechism runs thus: ‘‘ The 
preface to the ten commandments is contained in these words, Iam the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of 
bondage. Wherein God manifesteth his sovereignty, as being Jehovah, the eter- 
nal, immutable, and almighty God ; having his being in and of himself, and 
giving being to all his words and works ; and that he is a God in covenant, as 
with Israel of old, so with all his people ; who as he brought them out of their 
bondage in Egypt, so he delivereth us from our spiritual thraldom ; and that 
therefore we are bound to take him for our God alone, and to keep all his com- 
mandments.”’ 
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The author of the law makes Himself known as JEHovagH, His pe- 
culiar and incommunicable name. There are gods many and lords 
many, 7%. e., either imaginary or real beings who are recognized by 
these titles, but there is only one Jehovah. He is the one eternal and 
self-existent deity who gives life to all else that exists, but has the 
fountain of His being in Himself. It is He who is,and who was, and 
who is to come, and who is the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 
This is quite different from the tone of the pantheistic inscription on 
the temple in Sais: “I am all that has come into being, and that 
which is, and that which shall be; and no man hath lifted my veil.” 
The giver of the Ten Words is a person, and so, quite distinct from 
the world. He is a God of the future in the sense that the manifesta- 
tion of Himself is gradual and progressive. His veil no man, indeed, 
can lift, for “ who, by searching, can find out God? Who can find 
out the Almighty unto perfection?” But He has been pleased to lift 
the veil Himself. He has supplemented the discoveries men make in 
the works of His hands and the workings of His providence by a self: 
disclosure through men chosen for the purpose. And thus He be- 
comes known as the one true, ever-living, self-existent Spirit, in whom 
all creatures live and move and have their being, and whom, therefore, 
they must all serve and glorify. Instead of being determined by any- 
thing outside of Him, He determines Himself in the historical mani- 
festation of His existence, and has absolute independence and absolute 
immutability, being always in agreement with Himself. He is not, 

‘therefore, as the destructive critics tell us, a mere tribal deity, bearing 
the same relation to Israel that Chemosh did to Moab, or Dagon to 
the Philistines, and slowly achieving the victory over a crowd of 
rivals who contested authority with Him. On the contrary, He is the 
fountain of all being, the cause of all that: exists in air, or earth, or 
sea, the first and the last, immanent in nature, everywhere present 
and active in the sphere and history of the physical universe and in 
the action and interaction of human society, and at the same time 
above nature and transcendent, essentially other than any one of His 
creatures, the ruler, the upholder and the judge of them all, doing 
His will in the armies of heaven and among the inhabitants of the 
earth. He is on the throne, while it is always true that we live and 
move and have our being in Him. 

It is this Being who made Himself known to the Hebrews as their 
God. Learned scholars, who believe everything but the Bible, have 
written interesting romances to show how this people gradually passed 
from fetichism to higher forms of worship, and at last arrived at the 
lofty conceptions contained in the name Jehovah. But Jehovah was 
not a discovery any more than He was an invention of His creatures, 
but a revelation made in the greatness of His condescension and love. 
The name appears at the beginning (Gen. ii. 4), along with other sig- 
nificant names (such as El Elion, the Most High God, and Hl Shad- 
dai, the Almighty God), but its full meaning was not understood by 
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the patriarchs, nor had they personal experience of what it contained 
(Ex. vi. 3). When, however, the family had developed into a nation, 
and God was about to redeem the seed of Abraham from bondage, 
adopt them as a chosen people, and bring them into actual possession 
of the promised land, then came a distinct disclosure in actual fact 
of what was involved in the divine name JEHOVAH as an absolute 
Being, working with unbounded freedom in the performance of His 
promises, the God of revelation and redemption. The name repre- 
sents Him as one who enters into practical and historic relations with 
men, not self-contained and self-absorbed, but energetic, active and 
exuberant in favor and blessing. The tense-form of the original | in- 
dicates that which is continuous,a nature not limited to time, or, 
rather, belonging to all time, and hence, one that throughout the ages 
unfolds itself in new aspects of grace, corresponding with new con- 
ditions of human existence. Hence it has justly been called the most 
personal of all divine names, one as distant as possible from the deaf, 
dumb and blind Baal of natural law. In response to every cry for 
pity or aid comes the answer, I am; that is, I am with thee in loving 
helpful fellowship. Thus does even the early Scripture repel the chill 
materialism, which recognizes no real cause in the universe but unin- 
telligent force. The word lifts our thoughts at once to One whose 
being is not conformed to any standard extrinsic to himself, but has 
transcendent and unapproachable excellence, and at the same time is 
always connected with manifestations of special kindness to men. It 
is in the account of man’s creation that it first appears, and all 
through the subsequent history, notwithstanding the judgments 
caused by sin, it looms up as a pledge of blessing, and a sure anchor 
of hope. See the emphatic repetition in the proclamation recorded in 
Exodus xxxiv. 5-7: “ JEsovan, JEHOVAH, a God merciful and gra- 
cious,” etc. Most justly did He say to Moses (Ex. iii. 15) : “ This is 
my name forever, and this is my memorial to all generations.” * 

Now, it is this Being who stands in the relation of a God to the 
children of Israel, that is, He is the object of their worship, their 
obedience and their trust. To Him they give divine honors as their 
creator, preserver and benefactor. He is not on the same plane with 
them, but distinctly and infinitely higher, so that the deference, which 
if paid to a mortal would be odious and unnatural, is to Him simply 
what is reasonable and proper. Every sane mind at once responds to 
the exclamation in the Apocalypse (xv. 3,4): “ Great and marvelous 
are thy works, O Lord God, the Almighty; righteous and true are 
thy ways, thou King of the ages. Who shall not fear,O Lord, and 
glorify thy name? for thou only art holy.” But worship, however 
earnest and reverent, would be an empty form without obedience. All 
recognize the force of the Saviour’s question (Luke vi. 46): “ Why 
call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say?” ‘The word 


* Much of this-paragraph has been drawn from the notes appended to Prof. 
DeWitt’s Translation of the Psalms. 
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of God is the one unchanging rule of duty. Whenever and however 
ascertained, it is an end of dispute and doubt. A God who is not 
obeyed is no God, but an empty simulacrum with which the soul cheats 
itself. But along with worship and service is inseparably associated 
trust. For a deity is not only maker and ruler, but also protector of 
such as acknowledge him, and must be so regarded. Reverential fear 
does not exclude this confidence, but rather heightens it. The great- 
ness of God is a reason for confiding in Him, so that it is always 
proper to be of good courage and say, 


‘‘The Lord is my helper ; I will not fear : 
What shall man do unto me?’ 


All this is included in the two words, “thy God.” It is not « 
stranger who announces the Ten Words from Sinai, but One whom 
the people had known from the beginning, whom they had been accus- 
tomed, however imperfectly, to worship and obey and trust, and who, 
therefore, had a right to speak in a tone of command. 

But all this is not enough. The speaker adds a most significant 
sentence: “ Who brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage (or bondmen).” This signal interposition of the 
divine hand was larger, more conspicuous and more important than 
any other of which the people had knowledge. It affected not an in- 
dividual, a family or a tribe only, but an entirenation. It put an end 
to an intolerable oppression. It broke the yoke of a servitude which 
. was driving millions to despair. It changed a multitude of slaves 
into freemen. And it did this in such a manner as to show most con- 
vincingly a divine hand. There was no show of arms, no sharp con- 
flict, no working of guile, no display of human statesmanship. The 
plagues which preceded the exodus, and the exodus itself, were all the 
work of God. The people were passive throughout, and hence when, 
having crossed the Red Sea, they looked out upon the shore strewn 
with the bodies and equipments of their late oppressors, their song 
of praise went up alone to their father’s God, who had become their 
salvation, and they ascribe to Him all the work and all the glory. 


‘‘Thy right hand, O Jehovah, is glorious in power, 
Thy right hand, O Jehovah, dasheth in pieces the enemy.”’ 


Here, then, is the triple ground on which the Decalogue rests. Its 
author is Jehovah; He is the God of His people; He has just be- 
stowed upon them the most remarkable deliverance of which history 
makes record. And this teaches us the reason why this summary of 
human duty was not given before. Any ordinary reader of Scripture 
might well ask why the formal annunciation of an ethical code was 
delayed to this comparatively late period? Of course the great out- 
lines of human obligation were known from the start. The law writ- 
ten on the heart was obvious to the first man as well as to his chil- 
dren ; and the revelation made of God in nature spoke to the antedi- 
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luvians as distinctly as it did to the men of Lystra whom Paul re- 
minded (Acts xiv. 17) that the living God had “ not left Himself with- 
out witness.” Besides these were the special theophanies granted to 
the patriarchs, and the occasional precepts given through Noah and 
others. The people who lived before Moses were by no means desti- 
tute of a rule of duty adequate to their needs. Still the question 
recurs, Why was the formal declaration of the law delayed so long? 

The answer is that the Scripture is properly and formally a record 
of privilege rather than of duty. Its great characteristic feature is 
that it tells of Redemption. To set this forth is its chief aim. Hence 
it begins at the Fall, The very declaration of Jehovah God which 
gave sentence upon all the parties in the primal apostasy, embosoms 
a promise of recovery. And what follows is not a compend of uni- 
versal history ora collection of entertaining narratives, but an account 
of the steps taken, one after another, to bring about the fulfillment of 
the Protevangelium. These stretched out through centuries, even 
thousands of years. In Noah the race made a new beginning, and 
after the dispersion at Babel God saw fit to call one man from the 
Euphrates and make him the head of a line in which all the nations 
were to be blessed. And so the record traces the history of Abra- 
ham, Isaac and Jacob until the chosen seed has reached a national de- 
velopment in the Nile valley, when a new departure is to be made. 
The heirs of promise having so increased in number, to preserve them 
for their purpose they must be segregated from other nations by a 
peculiar ritual, which at the same time will adumbrate the blessed re- 
alities hereafter to be brought fully to light. At the same time with 
this ritual system was announced the moral law. And the apostle 
distinctly indicates its subsidiary place when he says (Rom. v. 20): 
“ And the law came in beside,” having already said (v. 12) that “sin 
came in.” The law came in by the way, not, like Christ, to abolish 
sin, but rather to provoke it and reveal it to the conscience. Its 
function in the great scheme of revelation was subordinate. It held, 
indeed, an important place, but one of small account compared with 
the redemptive economy. Duty may be learned in various ways, but 
grace is to be learned only from the disclosure of him who is to exer- 
cise it. Hence, while the latter runs through the whole Scripture 
from the beginning, the former waited for the exodus from Egypt be- 
fore it was publicly announced in its complete summary. 

But the Preface to the Decalogue also sets forth the chief motive 
to obedience. It reminded its hearers that they owed everything to 
Jehovah. They stood around the foot of Sinai, not simply as creat- 
ures or as men endowed with many secular or worldly advantages, but 
as sinners who had been rescued from a dreadful thraldom by a won- 
derful, a miraculous interposition. They deserved nothing, they had 
no claim of merit. All they could think of or mention was the 
promise or covenant of old, which, however, was gratuitous on the 
part of Jehovah. Therefore, the references are so frequent in all the 
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subsequent history of the chosen people to what took place at the Red 
Sea. It was not merely the founding of a nation, but an illustration 
of Jehovah’s character as the Redeemer of His people, and a pledge 
of the fulfillment of this feature on a far higher and larger scale. As 
such it made prominent the ground upon which the law based its 
claim for obedience. 1. The law is excellent in its own nature, com- 
manding nothing but what is right, forbidding nothing but what is 
wrong. In this respect it is absolutely complete, and does not admit 
of improvement. The notion that it fails of perfection because it 
says nothing of repentance is absurd, for no law ever makes provision 
for its own violation, save in the way of sanction, and for the deca- 
logue to give rules or motives to penitence would have been to leave 
its own province and encroach upon that of Grace. 2. The law, 
too, isa blessing so far as it is observed. It brings in its train peace, 
prosperity and happiness. It puts man in the right position towards 
his maker and his fellow-men, and ensures the performance of the 
obligations on which depend individual, domestic, social and national 
welfare. A well-ordered community is a blessing to all its members. 
3. Again, there are penalties for disobedience, and these never can 
be permanently escaped. Some lie in the constitution of human so- 
ciety, and all experience shows that whatsoever a man sows that shall 
he also reap. Though hand join in hand the wicked shall not go un- 
punished. Nothing is more vain and fruitless than the attempt to 
separate sin and retribution. Now, while all these motives to obedi- 
_ ence are legitimate and rational, yet they are outweighed by the one 
contained in the Preface to the Decalogue, which is that the lawcame 
from a Benefactor, and is a token of His boundless grace. Obedience 
is not asked as the price of favor, as the avoidance of evil, or even as 
the satisfaction of conscience or compliance with asense of duty, but 
as a suitable return for the loving kindness of the Most High. This 
had already been shown to them in that wondrous event when they 
walked on dry land in the midst of the sea, while the Egyptians sank 
like lead in the mighty waters. So extraordinary a deliverance could 
not fade away. It was celebrated in song and story. It came up to 
memory at every celebration of the great feast of the Passover. And 
so it became a constant incitement to holiness of heart and life, not in 
order to earn other blessings in the future, but to make adequate 
acknowledgment of what had been received in the past. 

It remains only to say that this collocation of matters is not acci- 
dental, that this preamble to the Decalogue is not an exception to the 
general tenor of Scripture, but rather an exemplification of it. The 
Gospel is so called because it is the good news of a system of grace. 
It is not a republication of a natural religion or a new system of 
ethics. On the contrary, it is addressed to men as sinners, as guilty, 
as helpless. It offers to them pardon as a free gift, without monéy 
and without price. The condensed statement of its contents, in its 
own words, is given in the well-known utterance (John iii. 16): “ For 
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God so loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth on Him should not perish, but have eternal life.” It 
is true that it also seeks holiness. This is part of the eternal life 
which it promises, and a salvation which touched only the penalty of 
sin and left its power whole would be no salvation at all. It would 
construct a new hell on the ruins of the old one, and leave the soul a 
prey to the most bitter disappointment. No; eternal life means a 
holy, spiritual life, begun here and completed hereafter. It means the 
law of God approved, chosen, obeyed and delighted in, the obedience 
growing day by day, ripening and mellowing under God’s providence 
and Spirit, and finally perfected in the immediate vision of the Sa- 
viour’s face. But all this follows and not precedes pardon. Hence 
in the Gospel grace is always put in the forefront. Its origin, ex- 
tent, nature and characteristics are dwelt upon with great fullness, 
while little is said about the law. This is not because the law is de- 
nied, or abrogated, or underestimated. On the contrary, all its legiti- 
mate claims are frankly conceded. It reveals God. Just as the stat- 
ute-book of any nation fairly considered reveals its degree of civiliza- 
tion, so Heaven’s statute-book discloses the nature and will of the 
Most High. And no intelligent study of the Ten Words can fail to 
satisfy any mind as to the character of their source. The law, more- 
over, performs an admirable service in convincing men of sin and 
breaking up their false peace. It searches the heart as with a lighted 
candle, and brings many a hidden thing to light. How often it pro- 
nounces the dread sentence which made Belshazzar’s knees smite to- 
gether: “TEKEL, thou art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting.” Besides all this, the law presents the perfect pattern at 
which all are to aim. It gives the outline which God’s people are to 
fill up. It makes no allowance for infirmity, but holds up one and the 
same lofty standard for all creatures, demanding complete and life- 
long obedience. The closest student of its contents comes at last to 
the conclusion announced ages ago by the Psalmist (cxix. 96) : 


‘*T have seen an end of all perfection, 
But thy commandment is exceeding broad.” 


But, with all its excellence and varied usefulness, the law lacks mo- 
tive power. It may inform and convince and attract admiration, but 
it cannot ensure obedience ; nay, it even provokes opposition, a pro- 
hibition often leading to transgression, owing to the perverse condi- 
tion of our nature. Whereas the sense of God’s mercy has a directly 
stimulating effect upon those who rejoice in that mercy ; it draws them 
with cords of love, the bands of a man. Hence the apostle, in the 
conclusion of his great argument in the Epistle to the Romans, after 
dwelling upon the profound matters of justification, adoption and 
fanctification in the development of God’s sovereign and eternal pur- 
pose, begins the practical application of these truths with the words : 
“T beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that you 
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present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to God.” He 
knew nothing of the modern notion of building religion on morality, 
but precisely reverses the process. Holiness of life comes from a 
justifying faith. Men’s apprehension of the mercy of God stimulates 
to acheerful consecration to His service. Hence the difference be- 
tween the gospel and the finest system of ethics based on other con- 
siderations. Men do not need knowledge as to the path of duty. 
The great lack is some impelling influence leading to the requisite self- 
denial. This is found in the gospel and the gospel alone. The key 
to the Apostle Paul’s unparalleled course of self-sacrificing activity 
and devotion was given by himself in the words: “ For the love of 
Christ constraineth us.” This sweet and heavenly constraint followed 
him without ceasing from the moment that the scales fell from his 
eyes, and he saw in Jesus of Nazareth the Saviour who loved him and 
gave Himself for him. 

Here, then, is the raison d’etre of the Preface to the Decalogue. It 
was to remind men at every reading of the Law that it did not stand 
alone, that it was not the way of life, that its province in itself was to 
condemn rather than to save, but that it was a part of the system of 
grace, that obedience to it could be secured only by considering its 
author and his relations to men, that such obedience was in no sense 
the price of eternal life, but rather a grateful return for the gift of 
such life, the natural expression of that love which the rescued sin- 
ner must feel towards his divine Redeemer. Thus the Legalist and 
the Antinomian are alike discarded, and the moral Law takes its ap- 
propriate place in-the counsels of redemption, in the economy of 
grace, and in the experience of the believing soul. 


T. W. CHAMBERS. 
New YorRK. 
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It seems quite superfluous to attempt to utter the thanks and congratula- 
tion which follow of right and of necessity upon the appearance of an actual 
phototype, in full size, of the New Testament portion of the Codex Vati- 
canus. Nor would the attempt be any the less superfluous, now that we know 
that the entire codex is to be produced in like manner, in three more volumes, 
of which the first is expected to appear during the present year. But wereally 
have the Vatican New Testament, pages 1235 to 1518, whereit breaks off at He- 
brews ix. 14, «a0a [pret], forming, together with the Roman edition of 1868 
in the Sinaitic type, such a means of knowing accurately the readings of this 
most venerable monument as we possess with regard to probably no other of 
the uncial manuscripts of the New Testament; the exceptions, if any, being 
the Alexandrine, where we have the editions of Woide in quasi fac simile 
type and B. H. Cowper in ordinary type, in addition to the British Museum 
phototype; and the Sinaitic, where the labors and conclusions of Tischendorf, 
with the lithographed fac simile of the portion called Codex Friderico-Augus- 
tanus, are as good a substitute as possible for a phototype—which perhaps 
we may have yet; for the art was scarcely known, not to say practicable for 
such a purpose, till after Tischendorf’s death. 

The mechanical execution and the material seem to be perfect, and the 
result is one of exceeding beauty. The work is so printed that the sheets 
are arranged as in an ancient manuscript; here (with the necessary excep- 
tions at beginning and end) in quiniones, or quires of five sheets, or ten leaves, 
or twenty pages. The whole manuscript page is phototyped, margin and all, 
and so placed upon the paper as to leave an additional generous margin (inner 
one and a half inches wide, outer two and three-quarters, upper and lower 
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each two and a half). The quires lie loose in a portfolio cover, upon which 
last the title is repeated. The title is printed in antique Roman upon a back- 
ground that roughly imitates an ancient parchment page, in good keeping 
with the style of the volume. These hints at an imitation of the ancient 
shape of books are carried a little farther in the arrangement of the ‘‘ Moni- 
tum,’’ which occupies three columns, on one page, with its caption at the head 
of the first column, and the first letter of each paragraph projecting outside 
of the column to the extent of its own width. The other side of the loose 
leaf which carries the ‘‘ Monitum ”’ is occupied bya brief ‘‘ Index ;” and this, 
with the title, is all that the volume contains beyond the text. Since the 
** Monitum”’ explains the design and views of the editor better and briefer 
than can be done otherwise, it seems best to transcribe it entire. 


Cuique notum compertumque est linguam grecam fuisse primigeniam in libris Novi Testa- 
menti, quos ipsi Pedzveveroe scriptores grecio characteribus atque idiomate tradidere. 

Neque minus compertum et conclamatum est inter greecos textus vel antiquissimos vetustate, 
nobilitate atque auctoritate anteire codici Vaticano 1209 nullus. 

Ideoque pluries doctorum curis et usu tritus, et variis modis eruditorum studio exhibitus, tan- 
-dem typis ad similitudinem expressus atque commentariis locupletatus est, Pontificibus Pio IX 
an. 1868 et Leone XIII an. 1881. 

Editioni huic mirificee, que plausu omnium excepta est, tabule inerant phototypice, que in 
plurium aminos desiderium ingesserunt, ut saltem Novum Testamentum eadem forma non min- 
usterio manuum exhiberetur. Idipsum nos ad editionem cum cl. Vercellone curandam acciti 
hand semel proposueramus ; et quod tunc variis de causis fieri non potuit, en modo actum est 
ad aequam utilemque prestantium virorum expectationem cumulandam ; ita ut quisque scripta 
illa conspiciat, non artificio hominum, sed ab ipso solari lumine oculis subjecta fidelibus. 

Nemo arbitretur hinc aliquid detrimenti capere editionem illam codicis ; quinimo credat eidem 
maximum accedere decus atque adiumentum. 

Preeterea natura ipsa codicis hanc duplicem et typicam et phototypicam expostulare editionem 
videbatur. Quisque enim novit codicem ita fuisse retractatum, ut singule litters odK AKPITEROS 
obducerentur atramento, variis additis signis, nec non varietate lectionum. Unde nativa illius 
facies modo non apparet ; sed ea que lapsu tot seculorum inducta est ; quamque lux solis ipsa 
nunc in exemplari phototypico refert. Eam vero, que fuerat prima species, exhibuit editio ad 
pristinam scriptionis formam typis mobilibus exacta. 

Ideirco volumen hoc minime quidem, ut nova editio codicis habendum est, sed potius typicae 
editionibus nobile fastigium atque absolutio quam fidelissima. 

Nullum vel minimum signum notave foliis codicis nova addita est; qui et suam pagellarum 
notationem servat a pag. 1235 ad 1518, in qua N. T. abrumpitur ad c. ix. v, 14 Ep. ad Hebreos. 

Plura preefari nec opus nec tempus requivit. Eruditi viri norunt, quisibi hacin re adeundisint 
scriptores, ut Hug, Scrivener, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Burgon, Mai, Vercellone, Ceriani, Giovan- 
nini, Nestle, Gebhardt, Fabiani, Gregory, nec non auctorem—De editione romana greci cod. Vat. 
SS. Bibliorum an. 1881—Commentaria editionis roman his quoque tabulis inservient. 


(In the last paragraph of this Monitum, by-the-by, the stop after the name 
‘* Scrivener ”’ is not a semicolon as stated in a notice by the present writer in 
another periodical. A spot on the paper misled. Another copy of the pho- 
totype shows that the stop is a comma.) 

To those who are accustomed to reading the manuscripts, the phototype is 
generally easily legible, though of course with the difficult spots of the origi- 
nal. Here, however, the chemical ray seems to have the better of the optical, 
for many purposes, as has long been recognized to be the fact in the case of 
the Alexandrine phototype. Doubtless in distinguishing between the first 
hand and that of a later corrector, the phototype has not always the advan- 
tage. But in innumerable cases the reinking of a letter can be seen not to 
coincide with the earlier writing of the same; the well-known spots where 
retracing was not Performed can be easily read; and in a multitude of in- 
stances the first and later hands are easily distinguished. The large initials, 
added by a hand some centuries after the original writing, at the beginning 
of a book (just outside the line of the column), are seen at once to be late, 
not only by their form and style and the fact that the original letter is still 
in its place, but generally also by the color and freshness of the ink itself ; 
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and the like is often the case with the various section divisions. Throughout. 
the phototype help is afforded—of a double sort—in determining the reading, 
and in distinguishing the old from the more recent, by the fact that the pho- 
totype (necessarily) exhibits the letters and marks that show through from 
the other side of the vellum leaf. The full use of this means, however, is. 
more troublesome in the phototype than in the original, and perhaps less cer- 
tain; for the registry in printing on the opposite pages in the phototype could 
not be expected to be so perfect as to exhibit coincidences on the two sides of 
a leaf, nor even if it were so, is the paper such asto show the printing through. 
An example or two of the use of this feature will be given further on. 

Of course, we all understand that this work furnishes the material for test- 

ing the great bulk of the recorded results of former collators; and we need 
very little time or effort to show, for instance, the quality of the edition of 
Muralt, of which Tischendorf (Gr. N.T., ed. Lipsiensis secunda, 1849, p. 
xlvii) justly remarked, ‘‘ Opus est incredibili inscitia, socordia, perfidia,’’ 
though it cost him considerable labor to prove it. It will not be at all diffi- 
cult to reap at leisure the main portion of the harvest which formerly was such. 
a nearly hopeless task to our best scholars and critics. On these plain matters 
we need not dwell, further than to say that, so far as a brief examination 
could be made, this phototype reflects honor upon all the faithful men who 
have labored hitherto upon the Vatican text, and especially upon those whose 
opportunity was best, the Roman editors of 1868. But there yet remains to- 
be done the minute and particular testing throughout of that edition of 1868,. 
as well as of the readings of former collators and critics; and in many spots 
this will be a task of patience, if not leisure. Probably, too, opinions will 
differ when they should not, owing to the different eyes and experience of the 
several investigators. ‘To illustrate, every one of moderate experience with 
manuscripts sees that the work of Tregelles with the Canon Muratorianus 
was that of a master, but at the same time laments that the minutiz of his 
Sac simile, when compared with the original, show that his eyes were failing. 
The accidents and scratches and discolorations of a manuscript, too, are apt 
to mislead the inexperienced, and induce him to believe he reads what never 
was written; while the experienced sees, either at a glance or after some 
inspection, the true reading (fainter, to be sure, than the later discolorations, 
etc.), and feels a persuasion not to be distinguished from absolute knowledge, 
that it is the true reading. In working with the Vatican phototype the pres-. 
ent writer feels that the main difficulty is that which troubles the best experts, 
viz., that of distinguishing the different hands; and that a patient study 
and continued familiarity with the whole document will show with certainty 
what a hasty inspection by a non-expert will never disclose. Aside from. 
this, there is almost if not quite nothing in the phototype that, for difficulty 
of decipherment, approaches many and many a manuscript which has been 
successfully deciphered, and the decipherment acquiesced in by all. 

To give some notion of the matters which may be sharply looked at just 
now, I venture to touch upon a notice of Codex B in The Expositor of De- 
cember, 1889, from the pen of my excellent and discriminating friend, Mr. H. 
©. Hoskier, who works patiently with and from the original sources, and who 
will be as glad as any of us to see the advance of knowledge even by a cor- 
rection. With most of his opinions and criticisms it isself-congratulatory to 
agree; though I cannot do so with him against Tischendo about the scribe: 
whom the latter supposed to have written also a part of the Codex Sinaiticus. 
But to cite: ‘“‘ Page 1279, col. 2, line 15, The 1868 edition gives at theend of the 
line XPABAT (line 16) TON, etc., as if to read xpafarrov, but I cannot see any 
t at theend of line 15. I do, however, find a kind of second # over B,. 
so as to read apparently xpa8farov,”” Here Mr. Hoskier’s phototype is proba- 
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bly a faint impression ; for in the copy before me as I write, the “‘ r at the end 
of line 15,” though faint, is certainly there, and pretty certainly of the first 
hand. I am obliged to consider the Roman editors right. So also the‘ second 
8,”’ as well as another noted by Mr. Hoskier in same column, line 4 from bot- 
tom, seem to me by a later hand, and properly neglected by the Roman edi- 
tors. In another criticism Mr. Hoskier needs correction: ‘‘ Page 1278, col. 3, 
line 18. An H is imposed above an E (eleventh letter). I cannot see that 
E (4IEKO NEI) was ever the first reading.” Here is a difficult place, and 
Mr. Hoskier seems to me excusable for making a mistake. But the Roman 
editors are entirely right. The lines here preserve some of the writing from 
the other page (1277) of the leaf, and so does that other page preserve some of 
the writing of this (the APA at the end of line 15, above, showing through 
especially plain, and helping to find the place), and a little examination 
shows that the original reading was 4JEKONEI, Again, Mr. Hoskier’s 
remark on the sectional number AZ, page 1241, col. 3, is all right ex- 
cept one point. The ‘line above it’’ is rendered in my copy of the 1868 
edition—faintly, in red; whence I conclude that his copy is faulty in the 
impression at that point, for he says ‘‘ it is not rendered” there. His next 
remark respecting page 1249, col. 3, section number 086, is not at all true of 
my copy. All that it amounts to is that in my copy the red-ink impression 
was better registered, and coincides better with the black, than in his copy. 
His remarks about 2YNVHI'MENOI and ZYNNAIPEIN, page 1259, cols. 2 
and 3 (the extra » being added outside the line of the column),seem to me 
mistaken in judgment, for reasons that cannot well be given here, though he 
states the facts correctly. I agree with the judgment of the Roman editors; 
and likewise also in respect to page 1264, col. 2, lines 11 and 26, where the 
Roman editors omit a correction in the one case, but insert a somewhat simi- 
lar one in the other. In these last two cases it must, of course, for the public, 
remain matter of opinion which is right, for doctors disagree. But it is just 
~ such cases as these that require an experienced, patient and careful judgment. 
The phototype edition is limited to one hundred copies; and if any are 
still to be had they may be ordered through B. Westermann & Co., of New 
York city. 
New York. : Isaac H. HALL. 


LE NOUVEAU TESTAMENT TRADUIT sur le texte comparé des meilleures 
éditions critiques, par EDMOND STAPFER, Docteur en Théologie, 
Pasteur de )’Eglise réformée de France, Maitre de Conférences 4 la 
Faculté de Théologie protestante de Paris. Librairie Fischbacher. 
Paris, 1889. 8vo, pp. 740. 


This volume is in the best style of paper, type and wide margin. An Intro- 
duction of sixteen pages explains the characteristics of the version; an 
Appendix to the Introduction of seventeen pages gives the critical sources of 
the original text of the New Testament. A brief Preface to each book of the 
New Testament deals with its authorship, date and direction, and summar- 
izes its contents. There are four maps, viz., of Palestine, of Jerusalem and 
its environs, of the gospel country, and of the journeys of Paul. The usual 
order of the books is retained. The text is given in paragraphs, while the 
chapters and verses are noted in the margin. But the paragraphing is the 
author’s own. He says, ‘‘ We have greatly multiplied the paragraphs, espe- 
cially in the gospels.’? He uses as the basis of his translation Gebhardt’s 
Greek text, which is a coup d’wil of the three critical texts of Tregelles, of 
Tischendorf and of Westcott and Hurt. The author says, that where these 
agree, ‘‘ we are certain to have the best text possible in the present state of 
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science.’’ Where they disagree, he chooses between the readings they offer 
after investigating the most ancient manuscripts. 

He states that the guiding principle of his version is ‘‘ to make on the 
French reader of to-day the impression that the original made on the Greek 
reader formerly. Of course this is only an ideal, but it is the duty of a trans- 
lator to approach it as nearly as possible.” In other respects, while faithful 
to this principle, he interprets the different books differently. He represents 
the gospels, a part of the Acts, the Epistles of John and the Revelation as 
easily translated, and as actually well translated in almost all French ver- 
sions. In these parts he preserves, as far as possible, the expressions conse- 
crated by use. He does not restrict himself to render a Greek word always 
and everywhere by the same French word, but he always translates in the 
same manner the corresponding passages of the first three gospels. The notes 
are of six sorts: (1) references to the Old Testament, (2) the various read- 
ings of the manuscripts, (3) possible variations of translation, (4) variations 
of punctuation, (5) explanatory of the meaning of the text, (6) geographical 
and historical. The author forestalls the reproach that his version lacks 
unity, displaying sometimes a considerable independence of the text, and 
sometimes sticking very close to it, by owning that this is intentional. This 
diversity appears most in the epistles. Where passages are very difficult he 
sticks close to the text; thus where the exegesis is controverted the transla- 
tion is literal. In all other passages, e. g., narrative and moral exhortation, 
where the author’s thought is not doubtful, he uses a certain liberty of inter- 
pretation. ‘‘ Where every one agrees as to the sense, literalism is often a 
synonym for want of fidelity, and it is out of respect for the text that we 
have so translated.”’ 

The author’s dedication is to his former pupils, and in these brief words: 
‘My dear friends. This translation belongs to you as to me; we have made 
it together. I dedicate it to you.’’? This is a token of the ripe maturity of the 
work, and prepares one to read it in a spirit of docility, expectant of edifica- 
tion. But this feeling of confidence is soon disturbed and impaired. For in- 
stance, he regards 2 Peter as the production of another person and age than the 
apostle’s, and proclaims it in this fashion: ‘‘ It is a fact at present beyond all 
controversy ; one of those definitive certitudes about which no one has any 
doubt whatever to raise.”? Supposing the thing referred to to be a fact, what 
the author states respecting the debate about it is totally false, as every one 
knows. It is the way with some persons to ignore the existence of opinions 
that conflict with their own, or to treat them as one treats the notions that 
prevail among the inmates of a lunatic asylum: But having noted in this 
case how he takes the census of the agreement of everybody, how can his 
reader be sure that his canon of translation is honestly applied when he uses 
a certain liberty in translation? A free rendering is his token that the pas- 
sage is one ‘‘ where every one agrees as to the sense.’? Where the exegesis is 
controverted the rendering is to be literal. Are the following examples ? 
“There is revealed there, in fact, a righteousness of God, which comes of faith, 
which is accorded to faith”? (Rom. i. 17). ‘For the wife [a rapproché des 
fidéles, perhaps in the sense of Eph. ii. 18] has brought her heathen husband 
near to believers; the brother has brought his heathen wife near to believers; if 
that were not so, your children would be out of the church, whereas they are of 
the number of believers’? (1 Cor. vii. 14). It may only be a mistake that verse 
15 is rendered, ‘‘ si la partie paienne (6 dxtatog) veut se separer, quelle se 
separe.”’ 

But having stated that 2 Peter was written in the second half of the 
second century, the author extenuates the forgery in this fashion: ‘* Forgery 
(le faux) in literature did not exist in the first centwies of Christianity. 
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The second Epistle of Peter was written by a pious and absolutely sincere 
Christian, who not only had no scruples about calling himself ‘Simon Peter, 
servant and apostle of Jesus Christ,’ but without doubt counted it real 
humility so to conceal his true name under that of a venerated master. At 
that epoch, to write a letter of an apostle was a sort of religious exercise in 
which only the most advanced in faith and Christian life would indulge, and 
the literary proceeding employed by the author of our epistle, abnormal as it 
may seem to us, was at that period only very natural, and even very laud- 
able.” Here is one of the canons of the (so-called) “‘ higher criticism,” and 
perhaps it cannot be found anywhere more boldly stated. It is the trade- 
mark of a considerable manufactory of versions of the Scriptures at the 
present time, and is a clear advertisement of the quality of the work to be 
expected of this one. SAMUEL T. LOWRIE. 
Philadelphia. 


DIE GESCHICHTE DES ALTTESTAMENTLICHEN PRIESTERTHUMS UNTER- 
SUCHT. Von WOLF WILHELM GRAFEN BAUDISSIN. Leipzig: Hir- 
zel, 1889. 8vo, pp. 312. 


The book is a comely volume, conveniently arranged, clearly printed and 
provided with full Indexes and a Table of Contents. The author has been 
professor of theology at Marburg since 1881. He is well known to the theo- 
logical world through other works along somewhat similar lines: Jahve u. 
Moloch, Leipzig, 1871; ‘“‘ Ursprung d. Gottesnamens ’/dw,” in the Zeitsch. f. 
Hist. Theol. , 1873, iii; Studien 2. Semit. Religionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1876-79 ; 
Der heutige Stand d. Alttest. Wissenschaft, Giessen, 1885; besides articles in 
Herzog & Plitt’s Encyk. and the Studien u. Kritiken. The outlines of the 
present work were sketched ten years ago. Recent studies have confirmed 
the author in the positions previously assumed ; but he would not now have 

-taken up the work then laid down—since relatively too much has already 
been written on the subject of Pentateuchal criticism—were it not that his 
opinions differ radically in some respects from those most current, and he 
would give reasons for his dissent. Whatever conclusions may finally be 
reached, the worth of the Old Testament, he thinks, will not be affected. 
That consists in a certain sum of fixed results attained at the time of the 
exile, i. ¢., the contents of the thought and life of Israel. The way they 
were attained he deems of minor importance. To us it seems otherwise. 
Both the value and the fixedness of those results, especially as far as they are 
of a moral and religious character, largely depend on the way in which they 
were attained. What Prof. Baudissin quotes in the context as illustrating 
the value of a minute investigation cf individual points in a main question 
may be fairly cited here against himself : 

Was ist das Allgemeine? 
Der einzelne Fall. 

The literature of his theme, since De Wette’s time, is given with some full- 
ness at the beginning of the work (pp. xi-xv), but with noticeable omissions. 
It was not to be expected, perhaps, that treatises by Bachmann, Hengsten- 
berg and Kurtz would be named, or any English or American writers what- 
ever, except Curtiss (Levitical Prests., Edinb., 1877) ; but it must have been 

an oversight, while citing the articles of Graf in Merx’s Archiv, that one by 

Merx himself is omitted (‘* Kritische Untersuchungen iiber die Opfergesetze”’ 

in the Zeitsch. f. Wiss. Theol., 1863) ; and while noting Kleinert’s work, Das 

Deuteronomium, which has only an indirect bearing on the discussion, noth- 
ing is said of his article, “‘ Studien zur Theorie des Opfers ’’ (Studien u. Krit- 

iken, 1874). 
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Following the section on the literature, twenty pages are devoted to prefa- 

tory remarks, touching the subject of Pentateuchal analysis—a brief outline 
of its history being given and the author’s own attitude respecting it ex- 
plained—and the special method of investigation adopted in the present work. 
Prof. Baudissin accepts, in general, the hypothesis so widely current in Ger- 
many, that the first four books of the Pentateuch were compiled from three 
principal documents, J, E, and P, although he declares his inability, as other 
German critics have done, to separate, in all parts, the first two from one 
another. The chief ground for the analysis he finds in the obviously gradual 
development of the Israelitish cultus, especially in the history of the tribe of 
Levi, rather than in differences of language and style in the alleged docu- 
ments themselves. This is an interesting admission like many another in 
the book. We can only wonder, in view of it, why the author, instead of 
assuming the analysis at the start, does not leave it for a possible deduction 
after his investigation of the history of the Israelitish priesthood is conclu- 
ded. Asit is, he makes the alleged document P the basis of his researches, 
comparing it first with the rest of the Pentateuch, then with the Book of 
Joshua, then with Ezekiel and the Chronicles, and, finally, with the remain- 
ing books of the Bible. The result of such an arrangement, he admits, is 
prejudicial to a fair treatment of the question just when P arose, but favora- 
ble for showing that it could not have been postexilian. But the title of the 
book leads us to expect something very different from either of these points 
of view. It seems that it is not an actual history of the Israelitish priesthood 
that we have before us, but such a history as it might be conceived if we 
were to admit the necessity of a long development behind the documents and 
to adopt the writer’s view respecting their age and mutual relations. It is 
strange that the situation does not appeal to the author’s sense of fairness, as 
it respects the history as well as the document P. 

Space forbids our review of the discussion in detail as thus outlined. 
Though it fails by far of producing conviction, it must be admitted to be 
highly instructive. Its two chief faults are frequent charges against Bibli- 
cal writers of intentional falsification and a marked tendency to overdo, on 
the writer’s own premises, the analysis. Difficulties not easily explainable 
otherwise, are charged to divers authorship. The author, in speaking of Prof. 
Curtiss’ work above referred to, says that it did not reach satisfactory re- 
sults, because he failed to enter at all into an analysis of the original docu- 
ments. The vice of much of the current Biblical criticism in Germany is 
that it analyzes to death. There is little room allowed for independent au- 
thorship and, when it is done, there is apt to be too small a residuum to repay 
the pains of further investigation. 

Thirty-seven pages at the close of the book are devoted to the ‘“ historical 
results” of the discussion. These may be summarized and, at thesame time, 
a glance given at the methods by which they were reached. 1. According 
to the Jehovistic document there was no separate priestly class in the patri- 
archal period. That there isa single record of the giving of tithes, apart 
from Abraham to Melchizedek, and one of *‘ inquiring ’’ of God, both of which 
demand a sanctuary and a priesthood, is due to forgetfulness of his role on 
the part of the late writer. The author does not, as we can find, give the 
passages, but doubtless refers to Gen. xxv. 22; xxviii. 22. The circumstances 
in neither case necessarily presuppose a sanctuary and priesthood ; accord- 
ingly, the charge of falsification is gratuitous. 2. That Moses founded a 
priestly order, or, at least, that one of some sort arose after the sojournin the 
wilderness, may be looked upon as historical. 3. The author confesses per- 
plexity, but is inclined to think there was no real tribe of Levi. The name 
‘* Levite ’’ was probably an official title given by Moses to those originally 
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employed about the sanctuary. They wereof hisownfamily. In latertimes 
a supposititious Levi was placed at the head of a supposed tribe of that name, 
and so Moses himself was made a Levite. This is purely a guess and a 
very blind one over against the clear and consistent statements of the Bible 
concerning the relationship of Moses and Aaron. 4. On entering Canaan, 
the Levites did not receive an inheritance of land, because they did not need 
it and could not have defended it. They were widely scattered in the per- 
formance of their official duties at the various sanctuaries which Israel had 
acquired from the Canaanites. The Bible gives another, and, as we think, logi- 
cally and historically a much better reason why the Levites did not partici- 
pate with the other tribes in the inheritance of the land. 5. During the so- 
journ in the wilderness, Israel had had but one sanctuary. To assign a whole 
tribe for service at it would have been bad management. This is aremarka- 
ble concession notwithstanding the drawback by which it is accompanied. 
Siegfried (Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1889, Nr. 22), takes our author severely to 
task for it. He says it is unlikely that if they had but one in the wilderness, 
they allowed themselves so many in Canaan; and that, moreover, we have 
no really historical account of the patriarchal and wilderness periods. 6. 
Although Levites were generally preferred, others besides had the privilege 
of service at the sanctuary from the time of Moses to that of the later kings: 
as Joshua, Gideon, Manoah, Samuel, Elijah. Some of the cases named are 
not ad rem. The others are exceptional and cannot fairly be adduced as 
establishing a rule and disproving the existence of an authorized Levitical 
class. This has been clearly shown by several recent writers, among others, 
by Dr. Green (Moses and the Prophets, pp. 137-169). 7. The statements of 
the priestly document P that the Levites were taken for service at the sanc- 
tuary in place of the first-born of all Israel naturally arose from the ancient 
practice of setting apart the first-born for such service. Our author, it will 
be noticed, is supplying his facts as well as making his theories, instead of 
taking them from the Bible. 8. David and the early kings raised to the 
priesthood of the new sanctuary at Jerusalem whomsoever they would. The 
king himself was a kind of higher priest and performed priestly functions. 
Each of these statements covers more ground than any information we get 
from the Scriptures justifies. Zadok and Abiathar were both priests by right 
of divine appointment. Nothing in the conduct of David and Solomon, 
much less in that of Uzziah, Ahaz, or Jeroboam I, permits the theory that the 
Bible fails to recognize a radical distinction between the kingly and priestly 
offices. 9. Utilizing to the utmost the obscurities of certain genealogies, 
our author will not assert, but is inclined to hold that Zadok was not a de- 
scendant from Aaron. The real descendants of Aaron, or those who claimed 
to be such through Eli, settled down in the northern kingdom and became 
ministers to the golden calves. Still further, this circumstance may well 
have given rise to the Judaistic coloring of the exodus history where Aaron is 
made a leader in the worship of the golden calf. This web is too thin to 
require serious effort to dislodge it, and we pass along. 10. The sanctuary 
at Jerusalem, especially as having the ark of the covenant, became a great 
centre of attraction. Its priesthood growing in numbers and becoming more 
and more complicated in its organization, and with a high priest at its head, 
began to feel the need of a written law for its guidance. Such a law was 
prepared—the document P—in the first half of the seventh century and was 
imbedded in an historical narrative in its main features as now found in the 
Pentateuch. 11. Since there were priests outside of Jerusalem who claimed 
descent from Aaron, those responsible for the Priests’ Code, not to be outdone, 
assume the same dignity ; and going even farther, claim that they came from 
the Phinehas branch of the family, to which alone an eternal priesthood had 
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been promised. A pretty lot of impostors, then, according to our author, were 
Zadok and his fellow-priests at Jerusalem ; and they are brazen-faced enough 
to make a written record of their shame. 12. The Priests’ Code, in its 
original form, did not give to the high priest the lofty position he later attained. 
It did make clear the distinction between priests and Levites, cleverly dating 
back the record to Moses’ time when the latter were actually a sort of mili- 
tary escort of the ark. Prof. Baudissin frankly confesses, however, that he 
does not understand why in this priestly code, originating in the seventh cen- 
tury, the Levites should be represented as, mainly, bearers of the tabernacle 
and its furniture in the wilderness, while their duties as subordinate minis- 
ters in a fixed sanctury are comparatively overlooked. It isinexplicable on his 
theory of the origin of the code; but perfectly in harmony with the Biblical 
account of it. 13. The Priests’ Code, for the most part, must be dated be- 
fore the exile, because it presupposes a state of things which did not exist 
after it. Besides it is impossible to suppose that such a developed system of 
distinctions in offices and rules can have come from so barren a period. 
Moreover, Ezekiel had the ark, at least in part, before him, as did also Ze- 
phaniah and Jeremiah. 14. This code had currency, at first, only among 
the priests ; in fact, did not become a law for the people until after the exile. 
Some parts of it were never practicable after the entrance into Canaan. The 
author does not seem to see that this last circumstance is a most important 
one in the determination of its age and origin. Or would he say that its 
authors were fools as well as knaves? 15. The differences of Deuteronomy 
from the Priests’ Code show that the latter had not become a law for the peo- 
ple in the time of Josiah. In Deuteronomy we discover a disposition to work 
against the exclusive privilege claimed by the priests of Jerusalem and in 
favor of those, and especially of the Levites, of the wide country. In mak- 
ing this last, as we think, perfectly gratuitous assertion, the author involves 
himself in serious difficulties, as we shall see. 16. The Deuteronomic law— 
its prefatory history was added at a later period—was the one ‘‘ found ”’ in the ~ 
temple in the reign of Josiah (B.C. 621). Hilkiah, the high priest who ‘‘ dis- 
covered ”’ it and pushed it into the foreground, though a Zadokite of Jerusa- 
lem, probably was willing so far to sacrifice the interests of his family and 
fellow-priests, in view of the additional honor that would thereby accrue to 
himself as the head of the entire priesthood of the country, and of the fact 
that Deuteronomy made so much of centralization of worship. We very 
much doubt whether our author felt satisfied with this explanation; itis cer- 
tain that few of his readers will. The Priests’ Code, as well as Deuterono- 
my, insists on centralization of worship. And to suppose that the circum- 
stances being as our author fancies, the Zadokites would have tamely sub- 
mitted to have their ancient privileges so curtailed by one of their own num- 
ber is incredible (cf. Siegfried, Theol. Literaturzeitung, as above). 17. 
Against this supposed polemic of Deuteronomy rose up a mighty antagonist 
in Ezekiel to maintain the distinction between the priests in, and those out- 
side of Jerusalem. The latter he looks upon as Levites who have fallen 
away from Jehovah. The prophet, in his heat, even ignores the office of 
high priest altogether, because Hilkiah had been false to the cause of his. 
brethren. We doubt whether conjectural criticism is often found taking 
higher flights in the region of fancy than this. 18. This shows, too, why the 
leaders of public opinion, subsequent to the exile, discarding in the main both 
Ezekiel and Deuteronomy, took up anew and sought to carry into practical 
effect the plan of organizing the cultus laid down in the Priests’ Code. 19. 
In conclusion, the author calls attention to the fact that by his theory the 
establishment of the law of the Israelitish cultus came not at a time when 
the spirit of prophecy was dying out, but the former came to full develop- 
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ment alongside of the latter. The attitude of preéxilian prophets, especially 
that of Isaiah, towards the cultus presupposes an established order of a well- 
developed worship. It was not against worship itself that they inveighed ; 
but against the spirit in which it was offered. Nothing could be truer than 
this and we accept it as a valuable concession over against the exaggerations 
of the Wellhausen school of critics. It is as well a significant as an interest- 
ing fact, also, that this critic dates the principal portions of the Priests’ 
Code as early as the seventh century. He helps to even up the two camps 
at this point, being associated in this respect with such scholars as Schrader, 
Noideke, Riehm, Dillmann, Bredenkamp, Kénig, Kittel, and, in part, 
Delitzsch. 

Some of the weak points in the author’s theory, looking at it from his own 
point of view, have been indicated. But the weakest thing of all, in our 
estimation, is the point of view itself. How he can accept and build upon 
so many Biblical statements while rejecting so many, how he can be so conser- 
vative and yet so revolutionary and destructive a critic, isa mystery. Nodoubt 
efforts will continue to be made to account for the facts of the Old Testament 
religion and their influence on mankind past and present on the basis of a 
natural development. That such efforts have hitherto failed of finding general 
approval and are likely always to fail, is because no theory starting with such 
an assumption can ever satisfactorily cover the ground of all the facts; or 
be made even tolerably consistent with itself while rejecting a part of them. 
Hartford, Conn. EpWIN C. BISSELL. 


HISTORISCH-CRITISCH ONDERZOEK NAAR HET ONTSTAAN EN DE VER- 
ZAMELING VAN DE BOEKEN DES OUDEN VERBONDS. Door A. KUE- 
NEN. Tweede geheel omgewerkte Uitgave. Tweede Deel: DE PRo- 
FETISCHE BOEKEN DES OUDEN VERBONDS. Leiden: P. Engels en 
Zonen, 1889. 


The difference between the new edition of this second volume of Kuenen’s 
work and the first edition which appeared in 1863 is by no means as great as 
that between the corresponding issues of the first volume. In the realm of 
Pentateuchal criticism revolutions have taken place, while the modern theo- 
ries in regard to the prophetic writings exhibit a steadier and more gradual 
development. The fact, moreover, that Kuenen is one of the recognized 
leaders among the advocates of the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis, lends a 
special interest to the first volume, which, from the nature of the case, can- 
not be claimed for his treatment of the present matter. Both volumes re- 
semble each other in this respect that they take account of the most recent 
discussions and enable the reader by careful study to familiarize himself with 
the present status and the general trend of rationalistic Old Testament criti- 
cism.. Though Kuenen does not give a history of the problems in hand, still 
his work has two characteristics which render it eminently useful for the 
purpose mentioned. It is throughout genetic in its treatment; by not 
merely presenting results, but also showing the way in which they were 
reached, it affords an insight into the author’s method of working. It is 
furthermore polemic, especially in the copious notes accompanying the text, 
which contain a wealth of historic information, all of present interest. On the 
whole, the author appears as a calm and unprejudiced critic, to whose conclu- 
sions, his principles of criticisms once granted, no one can take serious ex- 
ception. These principles to be sure are, as Kuenen himself does not conceal, 
from the outset, incompatible with any form of supernaturalism. Occasion- 
ally the critic even drops the chain of his argument to protest agaiust a 
supernaturalistic inference that might be drawn from hisconclusions. After 
granting the historical character of Jeremiah’s prophecy against Hananiah, 
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chap. xxviii. 15, and of its fulfillment, he adds the remark that a single case 
of this kind is utterly inadequate to prove the supernaturalistic position, 
since history offers numerous other examples of similar coincidences. This 
is certainly overstepping the limits of impartiality. 

On the other hand, Kuenen shows some degree of moderation when com- 
pared with the ultra-radicalists of the type of Stade. On p. 40 we meet 
with this highly interesting statement: ‘‘ He (Stade) asserts that the prophets 
of the eighth century always have in view a single nation or particular na- 
tions, and that even when they speak of homage being paid by the nations to 
Jahveh, still the idea of their conversion is foreign to them and to the pre- 
éxilic prophets in general. In order to maintain this view, however, he has 
been compelled to deny the genuineness of a constantly increasing number 
of preéxilic texts, and to declare them ‘secondary’ or interpolated, often 
on very weak or even trivial grounds . . . . It is clear that here the dividing 
line between criticism and hypercriticism is no longer regarded.”? Quite in 
keeping with this are Kuenen’s remarks concerning Stade’s treatment of 
chaps. ix-xi of Zechariah. ‘* According to my opinion,’’ he says, ‘‘ the au- 
thenticity of not a single passage of the Old Testament would be able to 
withstand such criticism.” 

Of concrete results the following may be noted. Several pieces of Isaiah 
are assigned to a date somewhat earlier or later than in the first edition. 
Chaps. xl-lxvi are divided into an exilic and a postexilic part, a division 
parallel with that into Babylonian and Judean sections. Preéxilic and Baby- 
lonian are chaps. xl-xlix, lii. 1-12, the rest was added chiefly by others in 
Judea after the exile. The historical pieces of Jeremiah, though not assigned 
to the prophet himself, are on the main considered reliable. Also the prophe- 
cies against the gentiles are for the greater part retained as authentic. Chaps. 
1 and li, onthe other hand, are attributed to an author living in Judea about 400 
B.C., who wrote e persona Jeremie. It does not appear how this is to be rec- 
onciled with the statement on p. 231, that the people are represented as being 
in captivity, and that for this reason Jeremiah cannot have written these chap- 
ters. Hosea i and iii are founded on facts of the ‘:prophet’s experience in this 
sense that they show in what light his married life appeared to him post factum. 
Against Wellhausen, Stade and Cornill those sections in Hosea which treat 
of Judea are vindicated to the prophet. Joel, according to Kuenen, was writ- 
ten about the middle of the fifth century after the reform of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. The locusts of chaps. i and ii are taken in a literal sense, but at the 
same time as a presage of *‘ the day of Jahveh.’’ Of Micah, chaps. vi. 1-vii. 
6 were written during the reign of Manasseh, chap. vii. 7-20 during the cap- 
tivity. Chap. iv and v are largely interpolated. Nahum was composed in 
the seventh century on occasion of the expedition of Cyaxares against Nine- 
veh. Habakkuk wrote chaps. i-ii. 9 of the book passing under his name either 
under Jehoiakim or Jehoiachin, but the rest is not authentic and was writ- 
ten after the exile, no more definite date being given. In regard to Zecha- 
riah, finally Kuenen defends the preéxilic origin of chaps. ix-xi against 
Stade, who wishes to remand the whole second part of the book to postexilic 
times. According to Kuenen, only chaps. xii-xiv belong to this period, 
having been written about 400 B. C. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. G. Vos. 


Das VIERTE Bucn EsrRA AUF SEINE QUELLEN UNTERSUCHT. Von 
RICHARD KABiscH, Lizentiat der Theologie. Gottingen: Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht’s Verlag, 1889. Pp. vi, 176, size 9 x 6 inches. 


The day is past when the apocrypha, the apocalypses and the pseudepig- 
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rapha of the inter-Testament period can be regarded solely in the light of 
curiosities of literature. With the introduction of the historico-critical 
method in dealing with the origin, character and contents of the sacred 
records they have sprung into a prominence unknown to the earlier genera- 
tions of scholars. The distinguishing difference between the manners and 
methods of Bible study formerly and now is this, that in our day the human 
element as a factor and force in the growth of Revelation is receiving par- 
ticular attention. While the introduction of this new fact into Biblical in- 
vestigation has been not a little abused by naturalizing and naturalistic 
schools, often to the extent of practical exclusion of the divine element in 
the revealed Word ; yet it has beyond any and every doubt been also a useful 
ferment and has aided the true interpretation of the Scriptures, by enabling 
the interpreter better than before to put himself into the place of the origi- 
nal writer and reproduce the thoughts from the standpoint of the latter. In 
this process, as is especially clear from New Testament theology, works like 
the Fourth Book of Ezra have a special importance, and their importance is 
ganged and measured by the degree of assistance rendered. They and their 
study are thus not an end in itself, but a means to an end. And while the 
conservative scholar can have no sympathy with the fashionable folly raging 
just at present of making the apocalypses and similar productions the source 
and fountain whence New Testament writers, particularly John in the Apoc- 
alypse, drew their thoughts and inspirations; it would be unreasonable not 
to welcome the help which this class of literature gives for the interpretation 
of thought current in New Testament times and more or less reflected at 
least in the mould into which New Testament thought has been cast. 

Judged from this point of view, Kabisch’s critical investigation of the 
Fourth Book of Ezra with special reference to the sources is a valuable bro- 
chure for the specialist. His analysis is the most complete and full ever pub- 
lished, although one cannot in all cases agree with the distribution made 
of the materials. The work aims, however, rather to present processes than 
results, and these processes and data are given in such a way that those too 
who cannot follow the author in his dismemberment can make good use of 
his work. The brochure is especially rich in details of exegesis and on a 
number of points it aids materially in understanding the intricacies of this 
apocalypse. The new hypothesis he advances is, in outline, that the greater 
portion of the book was originally a composition going under the name of 
Salathiel (Ezra) and that to this groundwork an editor added portions of 
three apocalypses and of one historical writing. Still further investigation, 
however, will be required before it can be satisfactorily settled whether 
this is the Ariadne thread to lead us out of the literary labyrinth of this 
vexed and vexing book. 

Capital University, Columbus, Ohio. GEORGE H. SCHODDE. 


DER GALATERBRIEF NACH SEINER ECHTHEIT UNTERSUCHT, nebst kri- 
tischen Bemerkungen zu den Paulinischen Hauptbriefen. Von RuDOLF 
STECK. Berlin, 1888. 


DiE ECHTHEIT DER PAULINISCHEN HAUPTBRIEFE gegen Steck’s Um- 
sturzversuch vertheidigt. Von RUDOLF LINDEMANN. Zurich, 1889. 


Prof. Steck’s work is fast becoming the nucleus of a new literature, and 
the point of departure for a new effort to reconstruct the history of the New 
Testament writings. Lindemann’s pamphlet is a specimen of the mono- 
graphs it has called forth, the latest of which is Gloél’s Die jiingste Kritik 
des Galaterbriefes auf ihre Berechtigung gepriift. Besides monographs 
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there have appeared in Germany review articles by Kappeler in the Theol. 
Zeitschr. aus der Schweiz, i, 1889; by Zockler in Der Beweis des Glaubens, 
Feb., 1889; by Holsten in Prot. Kirchzeit., Sept., 1889, and by Weiffenbach 
in Theol. Literaturzeit., i, June, 1889. Most, if not all, of this literature is 
adverse to Steck’s positions, but he will not lack for supporters, as Lindemann 
remarks (p. 2). In fact, he claims to have found hints of his theory in Hein- 
rici, Sieffert and Ritschl. 

But to return to Steck’s book. It consists of two parts: the first treats of 
Galatians alone. After a brief review of previous attempts similar to his 
own, the author considers the circumstances of the composition of the epistle 
and finds in the questions as to the residence of the Galatians, the constitu- 
tion of the churches among them, the time, place and occasion of the epistle, 
serious difficulties. He then takes up the dogmatic portion of the epistle 
and finds it an excerpt from the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians. 
Proceeding to the historic portions, he sees that they betray a knowledge of 
the Book of Acts, and so concludes that it was pieced together from the other 
epistles and written after Acts; now as the latter work is proved by the 
critical school to have been composed at the beginning of the second century, 
it follows that Galatians must have been written about 120-140 A.D. But 
with the denial of the Pauline authorship of Galatians is linked as a corollary 
the denial of the Pauline authorship of the gther chief epistles. This leads 
the author in the second part of his work to consider briefly the true order of 
these epistles, their relations to the gospels, their quotations from the Old 
Testament and from some apocrypha, their relations to extra-Biblical writ- 
ings, especially Philo and Seneca, some individual signs of later origin in 
them, the external evidence of their existence and their relation to primitive 
Christianity. The grand total of these investigations is a theory; or rather the 
search for evidence to support this theory is the chief aim of the book. The 
Epistle to the Galatians is chosen for special examination because it is the key, 
or, as Hilgenfeld calls it, the ‘*‘ Archimedes-point ’’ of New Testament criti- 
cism (p. 10). We turn, therefore, to Steck’s theory first. According to it, 
the order and time of production of the New Testament writings is as follows, 
viz. : first the Synoptic gospels about the beginning of the second century, 
or perhaps as early as 90-100; then the Acts; then as productions not of an 
individual, but of a school, the Epistle to the Romans, followed in quick 
succession by the two Epistles to the Corinthians and lastly Galatians, all 
between 120 and 140 A. D. (p. 162). Galatians therefore is the concluding 
production of the group, and forms as it were the last possible development 
of Paulinism; any further step in the same line must result in a break, and 
when actually taken it does produce the Marcionite heresy (p. 184). These 
letters are not, as the Tiibingen school has tried to prove, the products and 
weapons of a sharp contest between Paul and a fanatical Judaising party 
at the very moment of the birth of Christianity, but the products of a long 
development. The development of Christianity did not take place on the 
basis of the Hegelian philosophy, but rather on the more recent (Spencerian) 
basis of the change of the homogeneous into the heterogeneous. Paul and 
Peter were much nearer each other than the critical school says they were; 
these disciples respectively developed their slight differences until those of 
Paul were differentiated into Marcionites and those of Peter into Ebionites. 

The position thus reached on its literary side is not unfamiliar as that taken 
by Bruno Bauer some forty years ago. When first broached by Bauer, it was 
unanimously rejected by scholars. During the last ten or twelve years, doubts 
have been entertained and expressed as to the genuineness of the four cardi- 
nal epistles in Holland by Loman, Naber and Pierson. The results reached by 
these scholars are, however, purely negative and culminate in no such theory as 
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Steck’s. Steck is to be commended therefore for his attempt at construction. 
.Ve cannot complain of his not having given us positive results, which we 
may test. Biblical scholars may also with reason be grateful to him for em- 
phasizing the difficulty of certain hard passages in the Pauline epistles. It 
is to be hoped that these may be studied with greater care and scientific 
thoroughness, and that solutions of them may be reached. Furthermore, it 
may be said that the philosophical basis of Steck’s theory, i. e., the principle of 
development through differentiation, is more scientific than the Tiibingen 
view of development through conflict. On the other hand, it must be noted 
that the development of thought and the development of the literature which 
makes a record of it, do not always keep step. Our author evidently assumes 
that they do, and so vitiates his whole theory. The Synoptic gospels con- 
tain a record of the earliest phase of Christian thought, but they are not on 
that account to be considered the earliest of the Christian writings. Again, 
Steck’s assumption that the whole of the New Testament literature is the 
product, not of the second half of the first century, but of the first half of 
the second, needs very strong evidence if it shall be accepted. 

Now, how much and what kind of evidence does the author adduce for his 
views ? This question leads us to the examination of the book in the con- 
crete. And first as to the Epistle to the Galatians, Steck’s view is based 
mainly on the two theses: (1) That this epistle is a piece of patchwork made 
up of extracts from Romans and Corinthians, and (2) that it is posterior to 
and dependent on Acts. 

In support of position (1) he enumerates certain obscurities, some of which 
are real and some fancied, and asks whether Paul could have written so that 
the German critic of this day—the ideal and ne plus ultra of penetration— 
should find it difficult to understand his words. We shall not attempt to an- 
swer the question. Possibly St. Paul wrote not with a view to being under- 
stood by the Germans of nineteen centuries later, but out of the fullness of 
his convictions for the men of his day. At any rate the question implies a 
curious principle in criticism. We may imagine what havoc it would cause 
in literature if rigidly applied. The works of Aristotle and Thucydides, of 
Kant and Browning, together with those of hosts of others, to say nothing of 
Hosea, Amos and the Old Testament prophets, could be proved to have been 
written by others than those whose names they bear. But these difficulties, 
says the author, are the result of abbreviation, condensation and confusion. 
Just here we ask for the evidence. The first instance of obscurity produced 
by condensing is, according to Steck, in Gal. iii. 5,6. In v. 6 the mention of 
Abraham follows without apparent connection. Now in Rom. iv. 11-25 the 
case of Abraham is extensively elaborated as an illustration and argument 
for justification by faith, hence Gal. iii. 5,6 is taken and condensed from 
Rom. iv. 11-25. This is Prof. Steck’s representation of the case; when we 
examine the passage in Galatians we find that the connection is not obscure 
or abrupt ; in v. 5 the author had asked the Galatians, whether He who had 
furnished them the spirit had done so in consequence of works performed by 
them, or of faith; without answering his question, he reverts to Abraham 
who had received justification (the equivalent of the spirit) on the ground of 
faith. Steck is not ignorant of this natural explanation, but rejects it because 
nothing has been said thus far in the argument about justification. Now it 
cannot be denied that in the Pauline system, as unfolded in the four cardinal 
epistles, whether they be the work of Paul, of another author or of a school, 
the notions of justification, adoption, sanctification, 7. ¢., the reception and 
possession of the Holy Spirit, are intimately connected ; they are links of a 
chain ; one suggests all or any of the others; all enter into the wonderful 

plan of God for the salvation of men. To call the introduction of one as a 
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suggestion of another abrupt, to require that the steps by which the author 
has passed from one to another shall be expressed and in his failure to do so 
to doubt the genuineness of the work may be facetiousness, but it is not exe-° 
gesis or criticism. 

So again in Gal. iv. 1-6 the figure of the Christian as an heir is according 
to Steck an unfortunate and mixed figure drawn and altered from Rom. viii. 
14-17, where it is clear and natural. The passage in Romans is clearer, but 
instead of assuming that it is the original—if the two passages must be con- 
sidered related as original and imitation—the fact would lead us to infer that 
the obscure passage was later elaborated and clarified. In Gal. ii. 14-21, the 
well-known address of Paul to Peter, Steck thinks he has discovered a gar- 
bled reproduction of Rom. vi. 1-20. In yiveode we éyd, itt nayd we pets, 
Gal iv. 12, the last clause, he says, isincomprehensible unless regarded as a copy 
of 1 Cor. iv. 16 combined with 1 Cor. xi.1. Why not also of Eph. v. 1; 
1 Thess. i. 6; ii. 14, etc. ? In oddév pi Adcexoate of Gal. iv. 138 he sees the 
influence of 2 Cor. vii. 12, od« Evexev tod adeayxoavtos, obdé Evexey tod adcen- 
Gévtos, where adrxy0évrog is taken by some to refer to Paul himself. In 
CyAodv and CyAodeda of Gal. iv.17 he finds a knowledge of 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
f7A@ yap Spas, ete. If this sort of criticism were to be accepted as proving 
anything how easy it would beto prove that Josephus’ Jewish Wur was garbled 
from his Antiquities by alaterauthorand his Lifefrom the Jewish War ; or that 
the Constitution of the United States was pieced together from Webster’s Dic- 
tionary. A specimen ofa similar and yet different work we find in Steck’s asser- 
tion that the «a0m@¢ zpoeizoy of Gal. v. 21 and éypaya of vi. 11 refer to pre- 
vious writings of the alleged Paul; that these writings were addressed not 
to the Galatians but to other churches, does not trouble him, because he says 
these addresses are literary makeshifts ; the letters are really addressed to the 
whole Church, not to the Roman or Corinthian churches. If this be the case, 
then the alleged James and John and Peter failed to adopt this literary make- 
shift as they address their letters to the Church as a whole. 

We cannot enter into a detailed review of Steck’s argument from the pos- 
teriority of Galatians to Acts. Stated in syllogistic form it would be this: 
The Epistle to the Galatians is dependent on the Acts; it is one of the 
irrefragable conclusions of modern criticism that the Acts were written at 
the beginning of the second century; therefore the Epistle to the Galatians 
belongs to the second century. Together with the proof for the dependence 
of Galatians on Acts, the author skillfully links proof for the superior 
trustworthiness of the latter work. We may leave it to the critics of the 
Tiibingen school to deny the superior trustworthiness of Acts and the de- 
pendence of Galatians on that production. As far as we are concerned, we 
are unable to see how any one who has tried his hand at harmonizing Gal. ii. 
1,2 with the accounts in the Acts, not to mention other similar difficult 
synchronisms, can say that either of the works is written with a knowledge 
of the other. But Steck’s second premise is also a mere assumption. Even 
Holtzmann’s attempt to show a use of Josephus by the author of Acts 
has proved nothing such as is claimed here. But if it be one of the indispu- 
table results of modern criticism that the Book of Acts belongs to the second 
century, by the same reasoning it would follow that the four major epistles 
were written by Paul himself. The proof for both of these so-called indis- 
putable results is fundamentally the same. It is impossible to see the consis- 
tency of borrowing a result of the critical school as certain and assailing 
another result of the same school, dependent on similar proof, as utterly 
untenable. 

Turning now to the author’s treatment of the other major epistles, we find 
it full of similar instances of bad exegesis; so bad in fact that the author 
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himself after elaborating them usually closes up by admitting that they are 
not conclusive. Cf. as proof of the dependence of the epistles on the gos- 

pels, Rom. ii. 19, ddyyd¢ tugddv, borrowed from Matt. xxiii. 16,24; Rom. ii.1, 

ey & ydp Kpivets tov Erepov ceavtdv Kataxpivets, from Matt. vii. 1; 1 Cor. ii. 11, 

ta tod Beod oddere Eyvwxev ef pi) TO Tvedpa tod Oeod, from Luke x. 22. More 

stress is to be laid according to Steck on the indications of dependence on the 

Gospel of Luke. Of these he cites especially 1 Cor. x. 27, rd mapatOéusvoy byiv 

éaOiete, as borrowed from Luke x. 8, éo0¢ete ta zapattOépeva byiv. It would 

be curious to know whether if Prof. Steck had had to express the thought of 

the passage in 1 Corinthians, he could have devised any other Greek phrase 

without being silly or pedantic. The resemblance is just such as might and 

does occur in the writings of hundreds of men. The same is true of the 

parallelisms he points out between 1 Cor. iv. 1-5 and Luke ix. 42, and between 

Rom. xiv. 7, 8 and Luke xx. 88. Further, the author’s attempts to prove that 

the Pauline epistles contain quotations from or allusions to apocryphal works, 

such as the ‘* Assumption of Moses ’’and the ‘‘ Fourth Book of Esdras,” from 

Philo and from Seneca, are of the same character. The support Steck finds 
in these so-called quotations is a foundation of sand; it will not bear the 
structure built on it. 

But the most entertaining performance in the whole book is the manipu- 
lation of the external evidence to the existence of the epistles. Every work 
which knows them must, of course, be put after the alleged date of their 
production. Hence, the Epistle of Barnabas, which uses them, according to 
Steck, was produced between 130 and 138; 1 Clement, all the evidence to the 
contrary, is as late as 140; Justin Martyr in 147 knows them, but uses them 
as “interesting literary productions, not as ecclesiastical works” (p. 324). 
How, in the Muratorian Fragment, in less than twenty-five years afterwards, 
they came to be received as canonical Steck does not attempt to explain. 

We cannot refrain from citing one more line of reasoning used in this work, 
that based on positive signs of second-century origin in the epistles. The 
first of these is the éxxietoare of Gal. iv. 17 (p. 182) arbitrarily rendered ‘‘ ex- 
communicate ;’’ but excommunication according to the author belongs to a 
stage of development in the history of the Christian organization not earlier 
than the second century. Without taking time to explain the phrase fully, 
and assuming that the rendering given is correct, let us ask what internal 
improbability there is in the existence during the life-time of Paul, if not of 
excommunication, at least of something like it ; something that might infor- 
mally be called ‘‘ shutting out ”’ from the privileges of the Messianic commu- 
nity. Precedent for such a practice was certainly not lacking in the customs 
of the synagogue (cf. John ix. 22 and 34; also Schiirer, Geschichte des Jiidi- 
schen Volkes, etc., Vol. ii, p. 8362, ss). Another instance of the same sort is 
the baptism for the dead of 1 Cor. xv. 29. On this truly difficult passage the 
* author remarks that such a custom, established in the apostolic age, could not 
have been discontinued later as a mistake (p. 267). It wasevidently in vogue 
among heretical sects later, as Tertullian and Epiphanius testify, and hence, 
according to Steck, must have originated in the second century. If the force 
of the argument here lies in the fact that a custom originating with the 
apostolic age could not have been abandoned later, it would hold as strongly 
of other customs, such as the anointing of the sick with oil, James v. 14; 
the community of goods, Acts ii. 44, et al., and the Agapx. If, on the other 
hand, it is in the fact that the rite was practiced by heretics, the misuse of it 
by them may have been a sufficient reason for discontinuing it by the Catholic 
Church. Again, the division of the Corinthian Church into factions and the 
difficulty of identifying the ‘‘ Christ party,” leads the author to say that 
this is an anachronism; divisions in the churches are a sign of lateness, 
10 
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Against such reasoning we have the testimonies of missionaries who are 
distressed and hampered by the appearance of factions at the very beginning, 
as would seem, of the life of churches organized by them. In fact, there is 
no stage of growth that is more likely to feed personal jealousies and ambi- 
tions and varying views of truth than that, in which each individual is an 
individual and not a mere member of a great organization. Finally, the 
Christology of the Pauline epistle appears too far developed to proceed from 
a contemporary of Jesus. Without denying the fact of development of doc- 
trine within the apostolic period, we must demur to the use of developed 
forms of conception, at least in such a matter as insight and knowledge of 
the character and teaching of Jesus, as an indication of age. It is the pene- 
tration and capacity of the disciple that determine the degree of development 
of his view of the Master, otherwise Plato must have flourished a century or 
two after Xenophon, because his interpretation of Socrates’ thoughts and life 
is so much fuller and profounder than that of the historian. As against these 
artificial and fanciful marks of the second century there are hosts of features 
throughout the epistles which could only have appeared in first-century pro- 
ductions; the preaching of the gospel free, ¢. g., the collections taken for the 
churches of Palestine, ete. 

But we must not part from Steck’s book without noticing the utter lack 
of appreciation in it of the inimitable individuality, which crops up at every 
point in these epistles, and which has compelled all critics possessed of liter- 
ary sense to see in their author one man; and this in spite of the fact that 
some of them, like our author, were consumed with a burning desire to find 
the spurious and unthinkable in every book of the New Testament: and the 
individual whom all have found has been just such an one as the Paul of the 
Acts and the epistles. Their very difficulties, their abrupt transitions, 
glowing, passionate expressions breaking through figurative language, their 
personalities, which, like scraps from a diary, are hard to understand in their 
detached form, these constitute, not as we are asked to believe, a sign of 
spuriousness, but of life-like individuality and reality. It will be necessary 
to produce something better than Bruno Bauer’s scoffing invectives, Loman 
and Pierson’s questions or Steck’s bad exegesis and worse logic to break the 
force of this impression. 

Lindemann’s pamphlet is written from the point of view of the rationalistic 
school and contains a resumé of the views of Steck, with a vigorous attack on 
them, especially on the relative age and credibility of the epistles and the 
Book of Acts. We cannot accept his judgment on the date and character 
of the Acts, but must agree with his general verdict on the Umsturzversuch. 

Hartford. A. C. ZENOs. 


TuE GOSPEL OF St. JOHN. An exposition exegetical and homiletical for 
the use of clergymen, students and teachers. By the Rev. THomaAs 
WHITELAW, M.A., D.D., author of Exposition and Homiletics in Pul- 
pit Commentary on Genesis, etc. New York: E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, 1888. 8vo, pp. 460. 


An exposition of John’s gospel which affirms and maintains the unity of 
the book, keeping all its parts in close logical connection with the central 
theme, unfolding the truth contained in each separate part without losing 
sight of the relation of one part to another and of each to the whole, show- 
ing clearly how the book leads on, step by step, with unerring precision to 
still fuller manifestations of the divine glory, until it culminates in the un- 
questionable testimonies of the resurrection—such an exposition must be of 
exceptional value to the student and teacher of the Word. Its value is in 
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nowise diminished, but rather increased, by a charming simplicity and direct- 
ness, whereby the use of scholastic terminology is reduced to its minimum and 
perspicuity is sought and attained by the use of plain, terse, vigorous Saxon. 
Such an exposition Dr. Whitelaw has given in a work, wherein the exegetical 
bears to the homiletical, in the matter of space, the proportion of perhaps 
four to one. The exegesis is critical, clear, sensible, conservative, orthodox. 
Variations of text are noted with a reasonably full enumeration of authori- 
ties, enabling the student who may have given some attention to the subject 
of textual criticism to choose for himself the preferable reading. 

The literature of the Johannine Gospel has been widely and carefully ex- 
plored, and the results of the exploration are given to the reader in most com- 
pact, intelligible and convenient form. Yet the commentary is far from 
being a mere collection of opinions. The pages bristle with positive and ori- 
ginal interpretations which are neither common-place nor fanciful, but fresh, 
incisive, commended by judicious lexical, grammatical and logical criticism, 
and always in accord with the consensusof orthodox beliefs. Where the stu- 
dent does not wholly agree, he will at least admire. Systematic theologians 
are sometimes accused of permitting their theological system to sway their 
exegesis. This charge is especially laid at the door of the advocates of the 
“* covenant’ theology. Itis barely possible that our author may have suf- 
fered his exegesis to be swayed by a lack of sympathy with the “* covenant ”’ 
theology (vid. vi. 37; xvii. 2, etc.). 

For clearness, comprehensiveness, conciseness and completeness, the Intro- 
duction has rarely, if ever, been excelled. The objections urged by rational- 
ist critics against the historic credibility and the Johannine authorship of the 
fourth gospel are fairly stated and satisfactorily answered. In times like 
these, when so much is conceded to rationalism in the field of ‘‘ literary criti- 
cism,”’ it is refreshing to find a defender of the authenticity of the sacred 
. books who is neither afraid nor ashamed to appeal to the supernatural in ex- 
planation of things which are asserted to be impossible because outside of 
the realm of common experience. For example, in answer to the assumption 
that ‘‘ John could not have retained in memory the discourses of Jesus, so 
deeply mystical and metaphysical, so as to reproduce the ipsissima verba after 
the lapse of sixty years,” our author first quotes Pressensé to the effect that 
“** it is not at all necessary to assume that John first committed the discourses 
‘to writing at the time when he composed his book,’’ and then deals a home 
thrust by remarking, ‘‘ If more be deemed necessary, the believing critic wil 
remember that no one can tell how much may have been possible to a writer 
who enjoyed the help of the Paraclete.’? Also, in answer to the objection 
that ‘* the Johannine Christ is a wholly different Being from the Synoptist 
Christ,” he convicts the objectors of an inexcusable ignorance of the very 
book which they assume to criticise (vid. Int., xxii). Both the internal and 
the external evidence to the Johannine authorship are marshaled with over- 
whelming force. It is rare, indeed, that an argument so cogent and complete 
and one that covers so fully the whole ground of the controversy, so mas- 
terly in arrangement and so clear and forcible in expression, is compressed 
within the compass of fifty-five octavo pages. 

The homiletical department of the Commentary is open to the objection 
that it offers too strong a temptation to the preacher who is not proof against 
the habit of * unconscious assimilation.’’ Usually, a homiletical Commen- 
tary is harmless because of its wealth of platitude. This one is dangerous 
because it is both suggestive and attractive. The suggestion will be useful 
and helpful, provided the attraction does not result in appropriation. 


Chicago. DAvID C, MARQUIS. 
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AN AMERICAN COMMENTARY ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. Edited by 
ALVAH Hovey, D.D., LL.D. Two volumes of this series: the first, 
embracing Galatians to Colossians; the second, Thessalonians to 
Philemon. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication Society, 1420 
Chestnut street. 


These two volumes complete the series of ‘‘An American Commentary on 
the New Testament, issued by the American Baptist Publication Society.” 
The first volume comprises Paul’s epistles from Galatians to Colossians ; 
Galatians by Dr. Hovey, the general editor, Ephesians by Dr. Justin A. 
Smith, Philippians by Dr. J. B. Gough Pidge, and Colossians by Dr. Edwin 
C. Dargan. The second volume contains 1 and 2 Thessalonians by Prof. 
William Arnold Stevens and the Pastoral Epistles and Philemon by Dr. H. 
Harvey. 

Each of these expositors has his peculiarities, which our brief general 
notice of their work cannot specify. The Commentary does not present 
much philological criticism, and scarcely aims at being a learned production. 
At the same time the writers are scholarly men, and are acquainted both 
with the results of textual criticism and with the best commentaries on 
the several epistles embraced. This Commentary can be followed, almost 
throughout, by intelligent readers who have no technical training in exegesis. 
It is clear, sensible and evangelical, and it by no means neglects the practical. 
For the professional theologian it cannot take the place of a commentary, 
which offers a more thorough examination of the original, or in which differ- 
ing interpretations are more fully compared. An interesting feature of the 
Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles (which may, especially, be spoken of 
with favor) is the outline of thought or argument by which each paragraph 
is prefaced, often accompanied by a parapbrase of the passage under consid- 
eration. That a commentary of this description is in demand is a gratifying 
fact, testifying, as it does, to the existence of a numerous class of readers who, 
though not familiar with the original languages of Scripture, appreciate 
exposition rather more thorough than that contained in the popular commen- 
taries which till recently had exclusive possession of the field. 

One is not surprised to find the Baptist interpretation of Col. ii. 12ina 
Baptist Commentary, nor eminent pedo-Baptists quoted in support of immer- 
sion, though to most who have no object beyond exposition the symbolism 
which is so obvious to our brethren in this passage and in Rom. vi. 4 
appears rather uncertain. In the text which is printed at the top of the page 
both in the Authorized Version and the Revised Version the type is unpleas- 
antly small. We see no reason for the title, “An American Commentary,”’’ 
except the inadequate one that the work is produced in America, but hap- 
pily the production of good commentary is not now a novelty in the United 
States. 

Toronto. Wm. CAVEN. 


Our summary for the current quarter includes 

Biblical Commentary on the Prophecies of Isaiah. By Franz Delitzsch, 
D.D. Translated from the fourth edition. With an Introduction by Prof. 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. Vol. i: Ch. i-xxvii ($3.00). 8vo, pp. 458. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark; New York: Scribner & Welford, 1890.) [Vol. 
xlii of the new series of Clark’s Foreign Theological Library.] After an hon- 
orable career of forty-four years as professor in the theological faculties of Ros- 
tock, Erlangen and Leipsic, and a service of more than fifty years as an author 
in various departments of theological literature, the venerable Dr. Delitzsch 
died last March, at the ripe age of seventy-seven. His wide and varied learning, 
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his rare natural gifts, his attractive personality, and his devout piety, made 
him one of the foremost theologians of his land and time. The first edition 
of his Commentary on Isaiah, published in 1866, was followed the next year 
by an English translation. It is the fourth edition that now appears in an 
English dress. While each successive edition embodied the results of years 
of conscientious study, the earlier works were not, in Dr. Delitzsch’s own judg- 
ment, supplanted by the later. Apart from changes in his views, he varied some- 
what the points taken up for elaborate discussion, and regarded the series 
only as doing justice to his belief and purpose. Thirteen years had elapsed 
since the appearance of the third edition. The changes in form are quite numer- 
ous, with a view especially to greater condensation. On critical questions, 
the whole tendency of Delitzsch during his later years was to make concession 
to the critical school. While he maintains of Isaiah that ‘‘ his name is the 
correct common denominator for this collection of prophecies,’”’ some portions 
of the book may be, and probably and almost certainly are, from his school; 
‘**indubitably certain it is not, in my opinion, and I shall die without getting 
over thishesitancy,’’ and so he died. —— The Book of Exodus., By the Very Rev. 
G. A. Chadwick, D.D., Deanof Armagh, etc. 12mo, pp. 442. (New York: A. 
C. Armstrong & Son.) This new contribution to the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible ”’ 
series quite sustains the good reputation of its predecessors. On critical ques- 
tions, Dr. Chadwick is discreet, decided and conservative. His illustration of 
and comment upon the historical portions of Exodus are judicious and practi- 
cal, and his interpretations of the law wise and helpful. His dealing with 
apologetic difficulties is often unusually effective. The volume ranks among 
the best, not in this series only, but onthis important book of Scripture.—— 
The Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools: The First Book of Samuel. With 
Map, Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D., etc. 
16mo, pp. 128. (Cambridge: University Press; London: C. J. Clay & Sons, 
1889.) The Second Book of Samuel (as above). 16mo,pp.128. (Cambridge 
and London [as above], 1889.) These two little volumes are the first installment 
of the Old Testament portion of a new series designed for *‘ Junior and Ele- 
mentary Schools.’? The successive parts will be prepared as a rule by the 
editors of the corresponding parts of the popular and useful Cambridge Bible 
Series. Canon Kirkpatrick’s commentaries on Samuel in that series were 
received with great favor, and it is difficult to conceive of better work than 
has been done in condensing and adapting the larger commentary for its pres- 
ent uses. The little volumes, issued at one shilling each, are very attractive 
and admirable in the clearness and neatness of their form.—ZTllustrative 
Notes. A Guide to the Study of; the Sunday-school Lessons for 1891, etc. By 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D., and Robert R. Doherty, Ph.D. ($1.25). 8vo, pp. 395. 
(New York: Hunt & Eaton ; Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe, 1890.) This vol- 
ume is in the line of succession to The Lesson Compend (1872-79), and The Les- 
son Commentary (1880-89). Thechief editors have had the aid of other scholars 
in parts of their work. Three or four hundred authors are quoted. Details 
of exposition are given with the greatest attainable conciseness ; the illustra- 
tive facts and incidents are numerous, various and apposite; the teaching 
hints, from the hand of the senior editor, indicate experience and judgment ; 
and the library references cover a wide field, and lead out in many directions. 
Such a work deserves, and will assuredly find avery large circulation. Bishop 
Vincent has found worthy and competent successors in this department of 
labor upon which he entered the year before the system of uniform lessons 
was adopted for the Sabbath-schools of the land.—The Life of Abraham. 
By Charles Anderson Scott, B.A. 16mo, pp. 84. [New volume in the series 
of Bible Class Primers.] (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark.) This is a careful, 
reverent and serviceable addition to this series of hand-books, which have so 
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generally found favor with Bible students. Good primersoften aid advance 
scholars. ——The Minor Prophets. By Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., 
etc. 12mo, pp. 245. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) [Men of the 
Bible Series.] Canon Farrar, with all his fervor, his facility in work, his varied 
learning and his other accomplishments, would hardly be accepted in any 
department as the most reliable of guides. It must have been his general 
reputation that secured him the authorship of this volume, The longest list 
of the books that he has written within the last forty years will hardly supply 
another title from the field of Old Testament studies. He will ordinarily be 
found with the advanced critics. He is at issue with scholars no more conser- 
vative than Delitzsch in regard to the age of Obadiah, Joel and others of these 
prophets, as well as in regard to the structure and scope of some books. Still 
the volume is in many ways worthy to be consulted, if used with discrimina- 
tion.—The Old Documents and the New Bible. An Easy Lesson for the Peo- 
ple in Biblical Criticism. By J. Paterson Smyth, LL.B., B.D. The Old Tes- 
tament. 12mo, pp. 216 ($1.00). (New York: James Pott & Co.; London: 
Samuel Bagster & Sons; Dublin: Eaton & Son.) In its make-up, this vol- 
ume is in the best style of the Bagsters, and is illustrated by excellent fac 
similes. It is oneof a proposed series of volumes which are designed to meet 
current urgent popular questionings about the Bible. The first book tells the 
story of the manuscripts ; the second that of the old documents which must be 
consulted as auxiliary and supplementary to the Hebrew texts ; while the third 
illustrates in an interesting and telling way the mode of using this material 
which appears in the Authorized and Revised Versions. The conception of 
the work is excellent, and its execution very satisfactory. It explains to the 
lay mind much that has been vague and perplexing in Biblical revision. 
While the author expresses strongly his belief that the revisers of the Old 
‘Testament Companies were ‘ fully justified in their cautious procedure,” he 
holds that their work was premature; that “‘ for another half century, at least, 
the time will not be ripe for a successful Old Testament revision.” An enor- 
mous amount of work must first be done in preparation. This view does 
justice at the same time to the spirit and method of the revisers as a body, 
and to the criticisms that must inevitably have been passed upon their work. 
— Lehrbuch der Biblischen Geschichte Alten Testamentes. Von Dr. August 
Kohler, u. s. w. II. Hiilfte, 2. Theil, 1. Lieferung. 8vo, pp. 168. (Erlangen 
and Leipsic: A. Deichert’sche Buchh., 1889.) [The second Lieferung, pp. 
169-312, has more recently appeared.] Kohler’s valuable history, the first 
part of which was issued as early as 1875, is slowly making its way towards 
completion. The shorter intervals which have separated the later issues en- 
courage the hope that it may be finished. While on literary questions, Kohler 
agrees with the more moderate critical school ; his history is the only recent 
history that, while thorough and scholarly, is supranaturalistic in principle 
and reverent in tone, and makes the facts its chief concern. Wellhausen had 
declared that the first volume only proved thoroughly (although uncon- 
sciously) the impossibility of a historical view and presentation on the basis 
of the ‘ traditional ”’ criticism. Kohler says that he must agree with his 
critic if the history could be conceived as the exclusive product of human 
factors. He finds in it, however, the co-working of wonderful divine coun- 
sel and control with human freedom, and the divine-human personality of 
Jesus Christ as the end for which it prepares and towards which it presses. The 
ability of the work increases as the author moves on. Literary questions are 
properly remanded to the notes, instead of occupying the foreground of the 
text. In this respect it has the advantage over Kittel, and is much more full 
in its treatment of the historical facts ——Old Testament Studies. An Out- 
line of Old Testament Theology. By R. V. Foster, D.D. 12mo, pp. 370. 
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(Chicago and New York: Fleming H. Revell.) Dr. Foster occupies the 
chair of biblical language and biblical theology in the Theological School 
of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church, at Lebanon, Tenn. This volume is 
to be commended for its endeavor to present in a practical and popular way 
the progressive teaching of the Old Testament. It is sober, clear and care- 
ful.——The Samaritan Chronicle ; or, The Book of Joshua the Son of Nun. 
Translated from the Arabic, with Notes by Oliver Turnbull Crane, M.A. 
12mo, pp. 178. (New York: John B. Alden, 1890.) This is the first trans- 
lation into English of the Chronicle which has been heretofore accessible 
only in Juynboll’s edition of the Arabic text and his Latin version. Mr. 
Crane, while making Juynboll’s text the basis of his work, has consulted the 
British Museum manuscript. His forty pages of notes are designed to eluci- 
date obscure and curious passages. While this Chronicle has no great value, 
Mr. Crane has dene a very creditable and promising piece of work.—— 
Joshua’s Long Day and the Dial of Ahaz. A Scientific Vindication and ** A 
Midnight Cry.” By Charles A. L. Totten, etc. 12mo, pp. 2385. (New 
Haven: The Our Race Publishing Company, 1890.) The assumption of 
scientific precision in this little book is something astounding. The capabili- 
ties of astronomy and chronology are remarkably illustrated. The arraign- 
ment and warning of those who are not of the author’s school of prophetic 
interpretation are in the highest style of the art. The author’s assumptions 
are painful and ludicrous. 
Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 





Il.—HISTORICAL THEOLOGY. 


Diz TEXTUBERLIEFERUNG DER BUCHER DES ORIGENES GEGEN CELSUS 
IN DEN HANDSCHRIFTEN DIESES WERKES UND DER PHILOCALIA. 
Prolegomena zu einer kritischen Ausgabe. Von Dr. Phil. Pau 
Ka@tscHavu, Gymnasiallehrer in Jena. ( Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. der Altchristlichen Literatur. Band vi, Heft 1.) Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1889. Pp. vi, 157. 


The need of a critical edition of the works of Origen has long been keenly 
felt by all patristic students. The text of the works of this greatest of the 
earlier fathers is, in fact, in a shameful condition when compared with that 
of many others of far less importance. This state of affairs is doubtless due 
in part to the great extent of Origen’s works, in part to the fact that the 
results in connection with many of them must at best be very unsatisfactory, 
since they exist only in Latin translations, which can lay in the main little 
claim to faithfulness. But in respect to the work against Celsus, neither of 
these excuses can be urged. Its extent is not great and it is extant entire 
in the original Greek. It is with this work, therefore, that the best begin- 
ning can be made, and at the same time there is none of Origen’s writings, 
a critical edition of which will be more warmly welcomed by the histor- 
ical student. The very importance of the work, however, leads us to de- 
mand a high order of workmanship on the part of the editor. A poor 
and uncritical edition of a patristic work is worse than nothing, for it 
stands in the way of the preparation of better editions. The writer is happy 
to say that an examination of Dr. Ketschau’s prolegomena has convinced 
him that the promised edition will meet in a most worthy manner the 
demands of modern scholarship. The editor discusses in three chapters, and at 
considerable length, the existing MSS. of the work against Celsus, the princi- 
pal MSS. of the Philocalia (which contain about one-seventh of the Contra Cel- 
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sum), and the direct and indirect transmission of the text of the former work, 
through its own MSS. and through those of the Philocalia. With painstaking 
care and with the skill of an expert, he sifts his material as it has not hitherto 
been sifted, and reduces the twenty-odd MSS. of the work to two parent 
codices, both of which are extant and represent, in his opinion, a common 
archetype but one step removed from the original. He has brought order out 
of chaos and simplified matters to a remarkable degree, and at the same time 
leads us to hope that it will be possible to reach a text which will represent 
with an unusual degree of accuracy the original work as it came from 
Origen’s hands. This hope is strengthened by the evidence to the purity of 
the text of this recension furnished by the MSS. of the Philocalia, which rep- 
resent an independent type of a common recension of very early date, in the 
opinion of the editor the recension of Eusebius of Cesarea. At the close of 
the volume a table is given which exhibits with great clearness the relations 
of the various MSS. It is a pleasure to see modern scientific methods in 
textual criticism so conscientiously followed as they are by Dr. Keetschau in 
the present case. The time is past when editions can be issued on the 
uncritical principles of earlier editors, and it is to be hoped that no more of the 
old kind of work will be done. Many even comparatively recent editors of 
patristic works have sinned sadly in this respect, and have given us either 
slavish reproductions of earlier editions, or undiscriminating compilations 
which are in many cases worse than nothing. Within recent years, however, 
we have been favored with more than one genuinely scientific edition of the 
apostolic fathers; we are promised, in this same series, a worthy edition of 
the Greek apologists, which it is hoped will supersede Otto’s industrious but 
uncritical Corpus; and, finally, the Vienna Academy is issuing greatly im- 
proved editions of the Latin fathers, which are appearing all too slowly. Ifthe 
writer were to express a wish in this connection, it would be that a critical 
edition of Eusebius’ Church History might be undertaken by a competent 
hand; an edition based upon a new and extensive collation of MSS., with 
due regard to the Syriac version and Rufinus. <A critical edition of the lat- 
ter work is also a great desideratum ; indeed, the list of ‘‘ wants” might be 
considerably extended, but we shall add to it here only the works of Clement, 
whose needs should not have been neglected as long as they have been. The 
writer is especially desirous of calling the attention of American students 
to these lines of work, for with our long vacations, during which we can so 
easily visit the great libraries of Europe, and with the growing interest in 
historical study which is manifesting itself among us, there is no reason 
why American scholarship should not make itself felt in this as well as in 
other lines, and thus secure in a larger degree than heretofore the thanks of 
patristic students on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Cincinnati. ARTHUR CUSHMAN MCGIFFERT. 


HisTorR1A HUNGARORUM ECCLESIASTICA ... . collecta studio et labore 
Petri Bop. Edidit L. W. E. RAUWENHOFF, Theol. Doct. Tom. i. 
Lugduni Batavorum: E. J. Brill Socii, 1888. 8vo, pp. xiv, 477. 


Peter Bod was born in 1712, finished his higher studies at the Reformed 
College at Nagy Enyed (Transylvania) and at Leyden (Holland), and became 
pastor at Magyar Igen, where he died in January, 1769. During the twenty- 
six years of his ministry he wrote fifty-six works, mostly historical, but only 
twenty of these were printed during his life, his greatest work, the Hungar- 
ian Church History, a Latin treatise in four books, remaining unpublished. 
Under the oppression of the Hapsburg dynasty and its clerical government in 
the last century, the printing of Protestant books was prohibited in 1753. 
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Two treatises of Bod’s were seized and the author summoned before the 
courts. All hope of publishing the Church History at home being at an end, 
Michael Aitai, professor at Enyed, sent the manuscript to Leyden for publi- 
cation in 1756. Two chapters of it only, however, were printed by Prof. 
Gerdesius in his Miscellanea Groeningana of 1762, while the manuscript found 
a place on the shelves of the library of the University of Leyden. After 
lying there for 122 years, it was unearthed in 1884 by a Hungarian candidate 
for the ministry, Ch. Szalay, then studying at Leyden, and the attention of 
‘the world called to the treasure. Some years before (1862) a Hungarian Cal- 
vinistic nobleman, a great statesman and writer, Count Emericus Mik6, had 
published at Buda-Pesth a life of Bod, written with the most minute care 
and containing a portrait of the modest historian. The high position and the 
fame of the author gave the book immediate acceptance among the cultivated 
classes; the merits of Bod were once more perceived; and doubtless Szalay 
too was affected by this resurrection of his fame. On the discovery of the 
History the Protestant papers were filled with joy and a common wish was 
expressed for its publication. Prof. Rauwenhoff, professor of Church His- 
tory at Leyden, undertook the task, associating with him the zealous Szalay 
(meanwhile become professor at Buda-Pesth) fur the correction of the text, 
full of Hungarian names and data. The guarantee subscription for one 
hundred copies which the publishers required before undertaking the risk 
‘was secured under the leadership of Caloman Tisza, then prime minister of 
State, who holds a distinguished position in the Reformed Church as ‘‘ gen- 
eral curator ”’ (lay president for life) of the Trans-Danubian superintendency. 
The first volume appeared in 1888, dedicated to Baron Vay and Tisza, two of 
the greatest elders of the Hungarian Reformed Church. The whole work 
will comprehend three volumes, and brings down the history to the closing 
years of the author’s life. Prof. Rauwenhoff, the learned editor, has mean- 
while died, but the completion of the work is assured. * 

This first volume is divided into two books. The first book (pp. 1-148) 
treats of the religious history of the Hungarian nation from 955 to 1517 in 
sixteen chapters. Its chief subjects are the planting of Christianity in Hun- 
gary through St. Stephen (997-1038), the first Christian king and the success- 
ful apostle to his people; the progress and decline of popish Christianity in 
the country; and the readiness with which the more evangelical preaching of 
the Hussites was received, with the fate of the Hussites. 

The second book (pp. 148-477) recounts in detail the history of the Refor- 
mation from the beginning (1517) to the peace of Vienna (1606). Here we 
may read how the whole nation favored the gospel religion, and how the king, 
Rudolph, following the counsels of the Jesuits, deprived the nation of its 
political freedom, and how the whole people rose in a glorious revolution, 
Protestants and Catholics alike, under the banner of Bocskay and wrested 
from Rudolph the peace of Vienna, which affirmed and confirmed the freedom 
of the Helvetic and Augsburg Confessions forever. 

The beginnings of the Reformation are related step by step. Nearly four 
hundred converted Hungarian students studied at Wittenberg before Melanc- 
thon’s death. In one chapter the families and high nobles who favored the 
Protestant faith are commemorated. The great landlord, Peter Perényi, 
founded the still flourishing Reformed college of Saros-Patak, where Ch. 
Szalay, the discoverer of Bod’s manuscript, wasa pupil. Under the powerful 
protection of Valentin Torok, Debreczin embraced the Reformed faith, where 
the largest congregation in the church still worships. Both these great 
dignitaries died in prison, martyrs to their faith, about 1548. In another 


* [The third volume of Bod’s History, containing Lib. iv, has appeared (1889) in advance of the 
second volume, which is to contain Lib. iii, completing the work.—Ep1TorRs.] 
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remarkable chapter the first Reformed ministers are alphabetically enumer- 
ated. Among them is Dévay, the first Hungarian Reformer, at first a monk 
like Luther, afterwards Luther’s friend. He lay nearly three years in the 
prison of John Faber, Bishop of Vienna, but, saved by unknown hands (1584), 
he proved himself a most successful Reformer. Visiting Basel (1537) to pub- 
lish an apology against an attack on a previous publication, he met there 
Grinzus, the expelled professor of Buda-Pesth, read the new Institutes of 
young Calvin, and returned as the first propagator of Calvinism in Hungary. 
Kalmanesai (died 1558) laid the foundations of Calvinism, amidst the fiercest. 
disputes, in Debreczin and Transylvania. Peter Melius (minister of Deb- 
reczin, 1558-1572), who won the admiration of Beza, was the great organizer 
of the Reformed Church; he was the author of the largest Hungarian Con- 
fession, and prepared the first Calvinistic law-book and constitution. Stephen 
Szegedi (died 1572) was the greatest scholar, whose book, Speculum Pontifi- 
corum Romanorum, reached five editions. Caspar Karolyi (died 1592), min- 
ister at G6Onez, was the first translator of the whole Bible, which appeared in 
1590. This venerable translation is still in use. A statue in bronze will be 
erected this year at Goncz in commemoration of Karolyi, on the third cen- 
tenary festival of the Hungarian Bible. 

Another chapter treats of the several Synods, and another (the twelfth) of 
the Confessions and Catechisms made or adopted in Hungary. The Helvetic 
Confession was adopted at the Debreczin Synod of 1567, under Peter Melius’ 
presidency ; and this Confession, along with the Heidelberg Catechism, has. 
remained the Synodical standard of the Reformed Church, and as such was 
reaffirmed, at the recent national Synod, held at Debreczin in 1881, unal- 
tered. In other chapters are given the origin of the schools, the forms of 
worship, the history of the Jesuits, the controversies between the Lutherans 
and Calvinists, and—one of the most interesting of the themes treated--the 
origin of Transylvanian Unitarianism. Bod himself wasa minister in Transyl- 
vania, and studied the Arian question deeply, writing a separate work on it, the 
Historia Unitariorum in Transylvania, which was published after his death 
in Leyden, 1776. It is now a very rare book. Unitarianism was secretly 
introduced into Transylvania by Blandrata, court physician, who gained to 
his side the talented Reformed minister of Kolosvar (Claudiopolis), Francis 
David, the apostle of Hungarian Unitarianism, whose life is a drama in five 
acts, the Roman Catholic, Lutheran, Calvinistic, Socinian and the more 
extreme)y Unitarian, ending, in 1579, in a dungeon, in fulfillment of Melius’ 
prediction. Melius stood against David, like a second Calvin, and saved 
Hungary from the ‘‘ Servetic Heresy ” (as he styled the Socinianism of his 
time). He called the Synod of Czenger in 1570 (this is the right year for this 
Synod, and not 1557—see p. 350), where the ‘‘ Confessio Czengerina”’ was 
drawn up, defining the orthodox views and condemning the antitrinitarian 
tenets. 

With Bod’s great work now in reach it is to be hoped that historians will 
pay more attention to the largest Calvinistic Church in middle Europe, which 
numbers at present 2000 mother churches and 2000 ministers. We may 
repeat now more strongly Merle D’Aubigné’s words: ‘‘A branch of the great. 
family of the Gospel has been forgotten by the rest, and this wrong, although 
of long duration, must be redressed.’”?’ The greatest Hungarian church his- 
torian’s ashes have reposed silently in the cemetery of Magyar Igen since 
1769, but his love of Christ’s Church, embodied in his written History, breaks 
the chains of its library prison, and soars forth a living thing, giving the life 
of love to all students of the past, and teaching us to love the Church, the 
mother of the suffering faith, whose sons we are. 

Debreczin, Hungary. FRANCIS BALOGH. 
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CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN THEOLOGY. By the PRoFEssors OF CHICAGO 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. Boston and Chicago: Congregational 
Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Vol. vi, 1889. Vol. vii, 1890. 
8vo, pp. 478 and 410. 


This valuable publication, having reached its seventh volume, may be 
considered now a permanent institution. The last two volumes keep to the 
plan and attain to about the same level of performance with which we have 
become familiar from the former issues. There is some unevenness in the 
execution from volume to volume and among the several contributions in the 
same volume, but its excelJence and helpfulness are great enough to make us 
heartily wish that it could be made more perfect. We read Prof. Scott’s 
survey of the historical literature with increasing admiration: his grasp of 
his material and admirable expository method make his contributions a fine 
example of the mode Of presenting the work of the year which he has 
adopted—full, readable, instructive. We must frankly confess that we find 
some of the other departments inadequately and sometimes even carelessly 
treated. Even grammatical slips are not unknown, while the proof-reading 
and the general mechanical features of the work appear to be deteriorating. It 
will be a pity if this annual review is not made year by year fuller and more 
authoritative, until it becomes not merely indispensable as an index of impor- 
tant literature, but also invaluable as a trustworthy guide to the estimation 
of its value. 

Some special criticisms may be incidentally ventured. There is occasion- 
ally an undesirable double treatment of the same book. This happens with 
Dr. Bruce’s Kingdom of God, in Volume vii, and the interference becomes a 
conflict in the matter of the meaning of 1 Tim. ii. 1-14 and its bearing on 
woman’s fitness to preach, in Volume vi. Now and then there is observable a 
tendency to dwell overmuch on points of special interest to the writer for 
some personal or temporary reason, rather than of special importance, as, 
e.g., the literal reality of the circumstances of our Lord’s temptation. In the 
sixth volume, both in the Old and New Testament surveys, Biblical History 
is unscientifically placed before Exegesis, whereas it belongs, of course, 
with Biblical Theology among the results of Exegesis: this is corrected in the 
New Testament survey of Volume vii. It is surprising to see so good a 
scholar as Prof. Curtiss confusing, as in the matter of the Old Testament 
representation of Sheol, the incomplete development of a doctrine with the 
inculcation of error in doctrine (cf. Vol. vi, p. 17 and p. 73). It is quite one 
thing to recognize a gradual progress in the delivery of doctrine and another 
to assume, as Dr. Curtiss does, an inconsistency of teaching. He is even led 
to assert that some parts of the Old Testament (even in the doctrines it 
teaches) are not revelations from God but survivals of natural theology, ‘* the 
revelation which has come from God being allowed to stand in juxtaposition 
with some forms of human error” (Vol. vi, p. 72). Are we to infer from 
such passages as this that Dr. Curtiss sympathizes with the opinion as to the 
origin of the Scriptures given in Vol. vii, p. 14, as that of Riehm and Delitzsch, 
which ‘distinguishes between the revelation made by God to His chosen 
people and the history or record of that revelation ?”? It ought to be under- 
stood clearly that, according to the statement there given, inspiration (as 
distinguished from revelation) is set aside altogether, and the Bible is made a 
record which “arose in an entirely human way.’’ We shall be slow to 
believe that Prof. Curtiss has really adopted such a view. 

A survey of the theological literature of the last few years by the help of 
such a record as is supplied by these volumes, while presenting many elements 
of hope and opening to view avenues through which we may expect true 
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advance, yet also awakens some anxiety for the controversies that are impend- 
ing. Among other things it ought to arouse New Testament scholars to 
prepare themselves for the conflict which is plainly preparing for them. 
Methods and principles of criticism have won a place in evangelical circles, 
though the prevalent type of Old Testament criticism, .which in the last 
generation were discredited in the New Testament sphere. But once in 
evangelical use ii the one department they will not be slow to be reintroduced 
in the other. It is, therefore, a mistake to think that the period of New 
Testament conflict is over. The advanced guard of the new attack may be 
seen in the recent extravagant theories applied to the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles of Paul. It may be, after all, that the validity of the present methods 
of Old Testament criticism will be most thoroughly tested, and their radical- 
ism and overdrawn pedantry most thoroughly exposed on New Testament 
ground. He who, on the grounds now relied on, gan deny Deuteronomy to 
Moses may find it difficult to convict Steck of folly in denying Galatians to 
Paul; and the parallel works also the other way. 
Princeton. BENJ. B. WARFIELD. 


Our summary includes the following : 


American Heroes on Mission Fields. Brief Missionary Biographies. Edited 
by Rev. H. C. Haydn, D.D. (New York: American Tract Society.)—— 
Persia: Eastern Mission. A Narrative of the Founding and Fortunes of 
the Eastern Persian Mission. With a Sketch of the Versions of the Bible 
and Christian Literature in the Persian and Persian-Turkish Languages. By 
the Rev. James Bassett, author of Persia: Land of the Imams. (Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work.)——By Canoe 
and Dog Train among the Cree and Salteaux Indians. By Egerton Ryerson 
Young (Missionary). With an Introduction by Mark Guy Pearse. (New 
York: Hunt & Eaton, 1890.) Maryand I. Forty Years with the Sioux. 
By Stephen R. Riggs, D.D., LL.D., Missionary to the Dakotas, and author 
of Dakota Grammar and Dictionary, etc. With an Introduction by Rev.S. 
C. Bartlett, D.D., President of Dartmouth College. (Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sabbath-school and Publishing Society.) ——The first of these books 
contains brief but interesting biographies of thirteen distinguished American 
missionaries, prepared by various writers. Among those of whom an account 
is given, are John Eliot, David Tappan Stoddard, Titus Coan, 8. Wells Wil. 
liams, Adoniram Judson and others. The second book is from the pen of a 
missionary who has proved himself to be a keen and careful observer. It is writ- 
ten with the avowed purpose of giving the main facts in the founding and 
fortunes of the Presbyterian Mission in Persia; and incidentally to correct 
false and highly colored impressions of Persian life. The earlier chapters 
give an account of the country and people. Then follows a history of the 
mission from its founding in 1872 down to the close of the year 1884, with a 
discussion of the peculiar obstacles to mission work encountered in Persia. 
The last chapter is a sketch of the versions of the Bibleand Christian litera- 
ture in the Persian and Persian-Turkish languages. The book is pleasingly 
written, and is replete with information for those who are interested in the 
distant field which it describes. Of the two books on missionary life among 
the Indians, the former, by a missionary of the Methodist Church of Canada, 
is of surpassing interest, abounding, as it does, in accounts of thrilling adven- 
tures met as well as of wonderful work accomplished. Its interest is en- 
hanced, moreover, by the admirable style in which it is written. The author 
amply justifies the words of high commendation uttered by his friend in the 
Introduction. Whatever interest attaches to the book entitled Mary and I 
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is due to the subject matter, and to that alone. The style is little less than exe- 
crable, and the reader is frequently compelled to struggle through two equally 
long and tedious accounts of the same event, the one quoted from a letter 
written at the time, the other given in the words of the author himself. When 
we think how interesting a book of the kind might have been made, we deplore 
the tediousness of the one which Dr. Riggs has compiled, and deplore it all 
the more because we do not ourselves underrate, nor do we wish to see un- 
derrated, his eminent services. After reading Mary and I, and recalling 
many other missionary books of similar calibre, the writer cannot avoid pro- 
testing against the idea which seems to be current in many missionary circles 
that any account of mission work, however poorly written, will be warmly 
welcomed and eagerly read by the Christian public. The sooner such an idea 
is exploded, the better it will be for the cause of missions. While heartily 
welcoming all books which serve to throw light on any field and thus increase 
the knowledge and contribute to the enthusiasm of the Church at home, we 
profoundly deplore the flood of worthless missionary literature with which 
we are deluged, and which has served to make the very thought of a book on 
missions distasteful to many sincere and intelligent Christians among us. 
— Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. 
By his Grandchildren, William Parker Cutler and Julia Perkins Cutler. In 
two volumes, 8vo. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1890.) This work 
has been carefully prepared by the editors from family papers, most of which 
have not before been published. The letters and the journal of Dr. Manas- 
seh Cutler, who was a prominent clergyman and politician for nearly half a 
century prior to 1820, are of interest on many accounts. Peculiarly enter- 
taining are his letters from Washington, written during Jefferson’s first ad- 
ministration, while he was a member of Congress from Massachusetts; and 
of especial value is that part of his journal which relates to the affairs of 
the Ohio Company. His connection with that company, as its agent, gives to 
his journal the importance of a source of the first rank for the history of the 
early settlement of the great Northwest territory.——The Prophet of Pal- 
myra. Mormonism Reviewed and Examined in the Life, Character and Career 
of its Founder, from ‘“‘Cumorah Hill’? to Carthage Jail and the Desert; 
together with a complete History of the Mormon Era in Illinois, and an ex- 
haustive investigation of the ‘‘ Spalding Manuscript ’’ theory of the origin of 
the Book of Mormon. By Thomas Gregg. (New York: John B. Alden, 
1890.) The scope of this book is sufficiently indicated by its title. The 
author, who was for years an editor in Illinois and knew personally many of 
the older leaders of the Mormons, has produced an interesting and apparently 
reliable history of the early days of Mormonism.——Christian Unity and the 
Holy Eucharist. By Henry Forrester, a Presbyter of the American Church ; 
author of Christian Unity and the Historic Episcopacy. (New York: Thomas 
Whittaker, 1890.) This pamphlet discusses the question whether the use 
of the unfermented juice of the grape in the administration of the Euchar- 
ist is permissible, and whether in the interest of church unity it ought not to 
be authorized by the Episcopal Church. The author answers both questions 
in the affirmative.—— Martin Brewer Anderson. An Appreciation. By Henry 
C. Vedder. (New York: Baptist Review Association.) A brief but appre- 
ciative essay on the well-known president of the University of Rochester, 


lately deceased. 
ARTHUR C. MCGIFFERT. 


Cincinnati. 
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III.—SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures delivered before the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow in 1888. By F. MAx MULLER, K.M., Foreign Member 
of the French Institute. London and New York: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1889. 8vo, pp. 627. ; 


This is the work of a great author, and it claims to be the first part of his 
crowning work. The former assertion will not be disputed by any student 
of comparative philology and mythology, and still less by any one acquainted 
in the least with Oriental and specially with Sanskrit literature. The latter 
assertion the distinguished author himself makes. ‘ This,’ he says, ‘ was the 
very work which he felt that he ought still to accomplish.’ ‘ When he took 
it up it was to him like the beginning of a new existence.’ ‘ He realized 
that he had an opportunity, and a splendid opportunity, for summing up 
the whole work of his life.’ Of course, a book composed with such a pur- 
pose, under such circumstances, and by such an author, demands the most 
respectful attention, and should receive énly modest criticism. 

This volume contains twenty lectures and six hundred and twenty-seven 
octavo pages. Of these, thirty-three are devoted to a copious and accurate 
Index, and nineteen to the Preface, Lord Gifford’s will and a full analysis of 
the discussion. The printer and binder have left little to be desired. The 
great author’s thought is presented in beautiful type and in convenient and 
durable form. 

He gives six lectures to ‘‘ The Definition of Natural Religion.’”? A valua- 
ble statement of the chief definitions, and a discriminating classification 
of them as Etymological, or Historical, or Dogmatic, and of these last as 
practical, or as theoretical, or as looking to a complete change of nature in 
devotion to God, are followed by the development and defense of what he 
conceives to be the true definition. This he aims to make broad enough to 
comprehend every historical development of religion. Admitting at once the 
subject of religion to be man, he determines its object to be the infinite as 
felt in nature, in man, and in self. Hence, he attains to a threefold division 
of Natural Religion as Physical, Anthropological and Psychological, which 
he proposes to make the subjects of his three following courses of lectures. 
He next inquires as to the essential ‘‘ spirit’? of Natural Religion. Sucha 
spirit there must be, or religion would differ in no respect from physical, 
anthropological and psychological science. This spirit is expressed in a 
tendency to influence moral character. Hence, ‘ Religion consists in the 
perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are able to influence 
the moral character of man.”’ This is his definition. 

Three lectures are then devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ the proper method of 
treating Natural Religion.” Of the two methods, the Philosophical and the 
Historical, while not denying altogether the value of the former, he chooses 
the latter as more akin to his own studies, and specially as giving ‘‘ the only 
real argument in support of the tenets of Natural Religion.” Illustrations 
of the workings of the two methods are set forth, and there is a fine lecture 
on ** The Comparative Study of Religions Problems,” in which the author 
proves that in religion, as elsewhere, ‘‘ there is nothing new under the sun.” 
With his conclusion, expressed in the words of Mr. John Morley, we would 
all agree: ‘‘It,’? the historical method, ‘‘ gives us a view of the ground we 
stand on. It gives us a solid backing of precedent and experience. It 
teaches us where we are. It protects us against imposture and surprise.” 

The last ten lectures consider ‘* the materials available ” for this historical 
investigation of Natural Religion. These are four. First, and most import- 
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ant, as well as most interesting, is language. Since thought and language are 
identical, thought being only language minus sound, it follows that every 
word was a creative act, and called into life a concept which did not and 
could not exist before. Hence, the roots of words taken by themselves give 
us a record of the most primitive thoughts of mankind, and thus will acquaint 
us with his earliest and most natural religious ideas. Entrance into the 
ancient workshop of language becomes, therefore, a necessity. Consequently, 
there follow an elaborate but familiar classification of languages and a dis- 
cussion of the principles of such classification, and then interesting lectures 
are given on the identity of thought and language, and on the * Lessons of 
Language.”’ 

Myths form the second class of material. This is so because a myth is only 
‘*a natural and inevitable phase in the development of language,” and also 
because that phase showed itself before the different languages belonging to 
the same family had become finally separated, so that besides much that is 
peculiar to each, we find in all a common fund of mythology, the original 
germs of religious thought. As an aid to the interpretation of myths, the 
three branches of Compurative Mythology are then described: the Genealo- 
gical, which identifies the myths having a common origin; the Analogical, 
which compares myths, not identical, but sprung from a common stratum ; 
and the Psychological, which considers the common elements in the myths 
of all mankind. 

Customs and Laws constitute the third class of material. These are of two 
kinds; those which, as prayer, are based on religious ideas, and those which, 
the more numerous by far, have served as a basis for religious ideas. To 
determine to which of these classes a custom or a law belongs is both the 
difficulty and the necessity. For example, ‘‘ most of the customs or akfras 
in India are simple usages, originating because they were natural, preserved 
because they proved useful, and at last supported by a divine authority 
because both their naturalness and their usefulness had been forgotten.”’ 
Such, of course, would have little value in the study of Natural Religion. 

The last class of material is Sacred Books. By these are meant all that 
have received any kind of canonical sanction. Hence, the Iliad must be 
ruled out, while the Tripitaka is counted in. These books, all Oriental, from 
five countries, and representing eight religions, are then briefly described. 
It is shown that in every case they express a national religion as distinguished 
from one created by an individual, and that in no case were the founders of 
the religions the writers of their sacred books. This leads to a discussion of 
the difference between book religions and bookless religions. The advan- 
tages of the former are conceded, but the necessity of the latter is maintained. 
** We must all have our own bookless religion, if the Sacred Books are to have 
a solid foundation within ourselves.” ‘‘ Supernatural Religion must always 
be superimposed on the Natural.’’ In this age of books “ the great want is 
Natural Religion.” 

The following criticisms are offered : 

1. The style, while perfectly clear, is marred by numerous redundancies. 
This, however, is due, doubtless, to the fact that the lectures were published 
‘* exactly as the author had prepared them for delivery.” 

2. The title is misleading and disappointing. This volume is not a treatise 
on Natural Religion. It is only the prolegomena to it. 

8. With some of the author’s assertions, and with several of his implica- 
tions, it is impossible for one writing from the standpoint of the New Testa- 
ment to agree. For example, the practical denial of revelation on page 
236, and the denial of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch on page 556 

4, While the author’s method proves, as he claims, that man is essentially 
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a religious animal, and so is of real service against the Positivists, it does 
not give any just view of Natural Religion even in his own extremely broad 
and somewhat vague sense. The reason is that his information is drawn 
ultimately from the primitive forms of language, and these do not seem to 
be, as he maintains, identical with primitive and so the most natural religious 
thought. Indeed, it may well be questioned whether thought and language 
are even inseparable. ‘There can scarcely be a greater and a more per- 
nicious error in linguistics or in metaphysics than to suppose that they are,”’ 
says Prof. Whitney; and in general philology he would rank above even Prof. 
Miiller. Man speaks because he thinks, and he never speaks all that he 
thinks. His words, therefore, cannot reveal the full extent or the true nature 
of his perception of the infinite. This is so in the case of all. It is specially 
so in the case of the uncultivated. The power of expression would seem to 
be relatively less developed in them than the power of conception. Thus, 
primitive roots can give only hints of the religious ideas of those who first 
used them. Any history of religion, therefore, based on these would be like 
a history of esthetics derived from the study of the block houses of children. 
No one would pretend that the child does not have a higher conception of 
proportion than appears in what he can make. 

5. Allowing, however, that thought and language are inseparable and 
identical, it does not follow that the study of Natural Religion will accom- 
plish what Prof. Miiller claims. 

a. Even if it could give truly the natural man’s perception of the infinite, 
it would give only a sad mixture of truth and error. ‘ The invisible things 
of God are clearly seen, being revealed by the things that are made ;”’ but as 
‘“*men did not like to retain God in their knowledge, He gave them over to a 
reprobate mind,’ ‘‘to believe a lie.”” Hence, the most faithful history of 
what is called Natural Religion would disclose only a most unnatural religion, 
one alike untrue to the infinite and out of place in man. 

b. While, moreover, it is true that there could be no revealed religion if 
there were not first Natural Religion, it is not true that “‘ what our age wants 
more than anything else is Natural Religion.”” If man were not a religious 
being, a revelation could not have been made to him ; but his religious nature 
will be developed and his faith confirmed, not nearly so much by studying 
the unnatural errors of his fallen race with respect to the infinite, as by 
believing and obeying, and so entering into ‘‘ the mystery of the Gospel ”’ of 
Him who is “the effulgence of the glory and the very image of the sub- 
stance’ of the Infinite and Eternal and Unchangeable One. 

Philadelphia. Wm. BRENTON GREENE, JR. 


WITNESSES TO CHRIST: The Baldwin Lectures, 1887. A Contribution to 
Christian Apologetics. By W1iLL1AM CLARK, M.A., Professor of Phil- 
osophy in Trinity College, Toronto. 


This volume is the second in the series of lectures delivered at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan on the Baldwin foundation. They are by Episcopal 
clergymen and professors, but their subjects are the profounder topics of life 
and theory—the common interests of us all. In scope and execution this vol- 
ume is quite worthy of its place in the series. It touches a high note in the 
more popular handling of Christian apologetics. 

The chapters are ‘‘ Phases and Failures of Unbelief,’’ ‘‘ Civilization and 
Christianity,” ‘‘ Personal Culture and Religion,” ‘‘ Unity of Christian Doc- 
trine,’’ ‘‘ Insufficiency of Materialism,’ ‘‘ Pessimism of the Age,’’ ‘“‘ The 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ ’’ (two lectures). They present avery varied field, 
and testify to the author’s readiness in more than one department. Besides, 
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they are evidently chosen with a view to the phase of philosophical thought 
now uppermost. It indicates great mental breadth and profound sympathies 
when we find a writer presenting with equal intelligence the latest aspects 
of topics individually so diverse. As would be expected, however, some of 
these chapters are of more value than others—those which take hold upon 
the more practical side of philosophy ; in particular, the chapter on ‘‘ Per- 
sonal Culture and Religion.’? The high spiritual tone and earnestness with 
which Prof. Clark writes give the motive force to his discussions, which is 
the more welcome in these days when men are altogether too negative in 
their beliefs and too much ashamed of enthusiasm. 

Prof. Clark’s book, however, shows more than this. Earnestness does not 
convince scholars, even university students are learning to disparage it; and 
it would not do the author justice to speak only of his spirituality, though 
he will agree with us that that should be mentioned first. His discussions 
evince clear thinking, fine exposition, and are models of English style. In 
this last respect he reminds us of the delightful writings of Principal Shairp. 
But his best quality as shown in this volume, is his ability to summarize and 
present a discussion in its broadest essentials. It is a gift which the profes- 
sional scholars of the day do not cultivate enough, this power to be under- 
stood and completely understood. Certainly the man is only half a wise man 
who is too wise to express himself in popular language for the popular good. 
We need more lay sermons. Every one of the sciences should have its 
homiletic branch. That Prof. Clark is himself a clergyman does not detract 
from his credit; on the contrary, it shows that devotion to collegiate duties 
does not always make a man the cloistered recluse who has lost touch with 
humanity about him. 

Accordingly, we thank Prof. Clark for this argument of his. It would be 
well if he and other representatives of Canadian culture would lecture and 
publish more in the United States than they do. 

Toronto. J. MARK BALDWIN. 


We have occasion to notice also the following: 

Exposé de Théologie Systématique. Par A. Gretillat, Professeur de Théolo- 
gie ala Faculté indépendante de Neuchatel. Tome Qudtriéme. Dogmati- 
que ;Sotériologie; Eschatologie. 8vo, pp. 639. (Neuchatel: Attinger Fréres, 
1890.) The third volume of Prof. Gretillat’s Systematic Theology was noticed 
in this REVIEW, for April, 1890 (Vol. i, p. 334) ; there remains yet a volume 
(the second in order) to be published. A complete review of the work may 
be postponed until its appearance. Meanwhile, the following hints will suf- 
fice. This volume keeps up the brilliancy uf exposition which marked the 
previous ones; and here, too, the historical sketches of the several doctrines 
attract especial attention. Soteriology is to Prof. Gretillat the central part 
of dogmatics; and, indeed, he manages to put under its two divisions of the 
‘* Preparation for Salvation ” and the ‘* Accomplishment of Salvation by the 
First Coming of Christ,’’ a very considerable section of its contents—including 
the whole doctrines of the Spirit and of the Church and Sacraments under 
the kingly office of Christ. The Preparation for Salvation is given a very full, 
perhaps a disproportionately full, treatment. Prof. Gretillat belongs to the 
Kenosis school in his doctrine of Christ’s person, but teaches not only that 
Christ was sinless (though not impeccable), but also, ‘* by reason of the rela- 
tion which unites the intelligence with the will,’ free from all error (p. 
208). Though he follows his great colleague, Prof. Godet, thus in his doc- 
trine of Christ’s person, he dissents from his teaching of the Grotian view 
of the atonement, and insists that there was an ‘‘ ontological” as well as a 
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‘* demonstrative ”’ necessity for propitiation. He defends the forensic view of 
justification, but (consistently with his Arminianism), denies that it is ‘‘ con- 
secutive to regeneration.”? He holds an anti-Zwinglian doctrine of the sacra- 
ments. He thinks the soul has some sort of a body in the intermediate state. 
He teaches that every creature must have an opportunity to hear the gospel, 
either in this world or the next ; that is, he is a “‘ future probationist.”?> He 
is a premillenarian.——System of Christian Theology. By Henry B. Smith, 
D.D., LL.D. Edited by William S. Karr, D.D. Fourth edition. Revised, 
with an Introduction by Thomas 8. Hastings, D.D., LL.D. 8vo, pp. xx, 641. 
(New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 1890.) The first edition of Dr. 
Smith’s System was published in 1884, and the third, unchanged, in 1886. 
Occasion has been taken on the issue of this fourth edition to add a useful 
and full index of Scriptural texts cited, to prefix a pleasant Preface by Dr. 
Hastings, and to revise the foot-notes. This revision consists chiefly in a 
more exact use of the square brackets indicatory of editorial additions, e. g., 
on pp. 310, 437 et pussim, especially on pp. 109, 319, 468, 537, 609. Three of 
Prof. Karr's notes have also been silently omitted, viz. : 

On p. 10: “ At the same time the authenticity of the Pentateuch is not affected if this is not 
established.’’ On p. 323: ‘In a sermon on the Atonement the author indicates his fear that no 
man in the heathen world ever did live up tothe measure of his light and knowledge, and also, 
that hope for the masses of adult heathen would be better based upon the almost universally 
prevalent systems of sacrifice, viewed, amidst all their monstrous perversions, as stil] containing 
the confession of sin and the yearning for deliverance ; but it would seem that the suggestion 
was not thought to deserve any place in the theological scheme.” On p. 898: *‘The reference 
is doubtless to Dr. Charles Hodge’s Systematic Theology, and seems to indicate that the author 
agrees in the main with his strictures ’’ [i. e., on Kenosis]. 

The issue of this new and cheaper edition may be taken as a welcome indica- 
tion that Dr. Smith’s noble theologizing is being read and studied. As a 
posthumous book, it has its drawbacks and is unavoidably unequal in its 
parts. But this cannot prevent the reader from seeing in it the handiwork 
of a theologian (to use Dr. Hastings’ just words), ‘‘ both conservative and 
progressive ; conservative in order to be truly progressive; progressive in 
order to be truly conservative; with a thorough philosophical training, and 
a very rare breadth of learning,” and “‘ a deep reverence for the Scriptures ;”’ 
who “ held to the old truths with tenacity, but believed that clearer and more 
consistent statements of these truths may be given, as we know more of the 
substance and of the Spirit of the Scriptures.” —— The Credentials of the Gos- 
pel. A Statement of the Reason of the Christian Hope, etc. By Joseph 
Agar Beet. 8vo, pp. viii, 199. (New, York: Hunt & Eaton, 1890.) An 
American issue of an admirable English Book—the Nineteenth Fernley Lec- 
ture—which was noticed in this REview for April, 1890 (Vol. i, p. 335).—— 
The Wider Hope. Essays and Strictures on the Doctrine and Literature of 
Future Punishment. By numerous writers, etc. With a Bibliographical 
Appendix, etc. 12mo, pp. xvi, 445. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1890.) 
Another American reprint of a useful book, noticed in the REVIEW for Octo- 
ber, 1890 (Vol. i, p. 695). Inspiration of the Bible. An Inquiry. By 
Robert F. Horton, M.A., ete. 12mo, pp. xii, 256. (New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co. [1890].) Another American reprint of an English book, but in 
this case not one which we can call either useful oradmirable. Mr. Horton’s 
methods are hopelessly vicious, his scholarship crude, and his results unac- 
ceptable. The book was reviewed in The Presbyterian Review for April, 
1889 (Vol. x, p. 324), and briefly noticed in this REv1Ew for July, 1890 (Vol. 
i, p. 514).——Die Siinde wider den heiligen Geist die Verstockungssiinde des 
Wiedergeborenen. Von A. Splittgerber, Pastor in Schmarse. 8vo, pp. 67. 
(Giitersloh: C. Bertelsmann; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1890.) 
Pastor Splittgerber is dissatisfied with the drift, under the influence of Schaff 
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and Lemme, towards what he considers the Reformed view of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, as the final hardening and impenitence of an illuminated 
but not regenerated soul ; and he therefore seeks to head a return to the old 
Lutheran view, that it is essentially the act of a regenerate man, falling away 
and finally hardening himself in unbelief. He treats the matter in three 
divisions: first, attempting to show that the fall from grace is possible; 
secondly, defining the sin against the Holy Ghost exegetically and dogmati- 
cally; and, thirdly, testing his view by historical examples (Judas and Fran- 
cesco Spiera).——Glauben oder Wissen? Eine Untersuchung iiber die 
menschliche Geisteseinheit auf biologischer Grundlage. Von Prof. Dr. 
Karl Fischer, Gymnasial-Director. 8vo, pp. 60. (Gotha: Friedr. Andr. 
Perthes; New York: B. Westermann & Co., 1890.) Dr. Fischer’s chief 
end in this brightly written broschure is to show that the contrast often 
drawn between Christianity and ‘exact science,” as if the former de- 
pended on faith while the latter alone had some knowledge to offer, is 
unwarranted, inasmuch as all knowledge rests ultimately on an act of 
faith and science itself must start with assumptions. This end is accom- 
plished satisfactorily —— Modern Ideas of Evolution. As related to Revela- 
tion and Science. By Sir J. William Dawson, C.M.G., LL.D., F.R.S., etc. 
Second edition. 12mo, pp. 240. (London: The Religious Tract Society; New 
York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell, 1890.) Quite the best statement in 
brief compass and popular form of the real state of the question concerning 
evolution which has come ‘» our notice. Dr. Dawson perceives that the Bible 
is not committed to any theory of the mode of creation (p. 17), and does not 
exclude evolutionary hypotheses up to a certain point (pp. 18, 19, 49). But he 
also perceives the grave difficulties in the way of the current theories (e. g., 
pp. 76, 136, etc.), which are mostly kept out of sight by their enthusiastic 
advocates ; and the inconsequent logic which may be even called the charac- 
teristic of their methods of reasoning (e.g., pp. 81, 125). In his view, evolution 
‘up to this time remains an hypothesis, ingenious and captivating, but not 
fortified by the evidence of facts ”’ (p. 145). A layman like ourself has no 
right to such an opinion, though it is within our province to say that the 
hypothesis is far from justified by the reasoning with which it has been sup- 
ported, so that the evolutionists, if the facts are with them, have themselves to 
thank for the impression of unreality and fancifulness which they make on 
the earnest inquirer. Certainly every exact thinker will sympathize with Dr. 
Dawson in his rebuke of the now rather common mode of speech which re- 
fers to evolution as a ‘‘ demonstrated ’’ fact, or even as so certain as to be 
**axiomatic.’? Evolutionists would do well to adopt Prof. Huxley’s creed : 
“In matters of the intellect do not pretend that conclusions are certain 
which are not demonstrated or demonstrable.”?> Dr. Dawson’s eminence asa 
paleontologist renders his opinion valuable, that the grand procession of 
living beings in geological time does not make an impression on the mind of 
the trained observer favorable to the ordinary evolutionary hypotheses (p. 
93), but that the testimony of paleontology is, on the whole, adverse to them 
(p. 185). Much of the volume is occupied with theistic problems, and 
especially with the design argument. We need anew Paley, of about the 
length of the old one, and adapted, like it, to class-room work. Will not Dr. 
Dawson prepare it ?——Christian Apologetics. Inaugural Address. By the 
Rev. Dr. Francis R. Beattie, on the occasion of his Installationas Professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Columbia, S8.C., May, 1890. 8vo, pp. 33. 
(Chester, S. C.: The Presbyterian Quarterly Office, 1890.) In this very able 
address, Dr. Beattie announces a noble conception of apologetics, and briefly 
but comprehensively develops an outline of the contents of the science. 
The place of apologetics in the theological encyclopedia is a much disputed 
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question ; the choice will probably be made between the two views which 
look upon it, the one as the introductory, the other as the culminating disci- 
pline. The chief difference between the two views is that, according to the 
latter apologetics as presupposing, rather than presupposed by, the other dis- 
cipline, can and must make a fuller use and offer a completer vindication of 
the contents of Christianity. There can be no question but that this is the 
nobler as well as the completer view of the science, and Dr. Beattie mag- 
nifies his office by so defining his subject (p. 7) as to adopt it. In his detailed 
survey of the domain to be occupied, however, he does not necessarily go be- 
yond (unless in some topics of his third section) the contents of the science, 
viewed (as we think, on the whole, best) as a preliminary discipline—as 
which it undertakes to vindicate the divine origin of Christianity and thus 
to place it before the theologian for the development of its contents and the: 
application of them to life, in the further disciplines of exegetical, histori- 
cal, systematic and practical theology. For this purpose it must treat of 
theism, the philosophy of religion, the evidence of Christianity and bibli- 
ology ; and it is this matter which is embraced in Dr. Beattie’s able outline. 
Everywhere through this outline the hand of a master is visible, and it is as 
sound as able. The true position on the theistic argument, the true con- 
ception of miracle and of inspiration, are incidentally asserted in crisp and tell- 
ing form. The whole address commands our highest admiration. 
Princeton. BENJAMIN B. WARFIELD. 


IV.—PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


GOD IN NATURE AND LIFE. Selections from the Sermons and Writings of 
WALTER R. Brooks. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Pp. vii, 290. 


If one might reverse Buffon’s famous saying about style, here is a case 
where the man was the book. After one or two briefer settlements, Dr. 
Brooks was pastor of the Baptist Church at Hamilton, N. Y. from 1858 to 
1873. During these fifteen years these sermons were preached. He did not 
equally affect all who came under his influence. But on many of the more 
alert and thoughtful minds among his listeners, and especially among the stu- 
dents of Madison University who soon found his charm, he left a deep and 
permanent impression as a stimulating power. He never sought, liked, or 
achieved conspicuousness. He was an intense man of the meditative type. 
He died in 1888. 

His characteristics may be seen in this volume, which consists of twelve 
sermons, two occasional lectures, a few extracts (mainly from letters), and a 
‘* Book of Prayers.’? The sermons best reward perusal. They are thoughtful 
essays rather than popular sermons, and are discursive rather than directly 
exegetical of the texts upon which they are based. Even admitting the 
ingenuity and freshness of the ideas, it must, we think, be conceded that 
they might have been presented more effectively by one who had more of the 
true homiletic instinct for ‘‘ putting things.” Yet in justice it must be 
added that the Preface more than intimates that the reader who had heard 
the preacher, would miss lofty passages which had thrilled him in recollec- 
tion, but which had never been written inthe manuscript. It is quite possible 
that, when preached, these discourses became sharper cut. The sermons on 
** Meeting with God,” and on “ The Lessons of the Summer,” are perhaps 
the most characteristic and striking. Taken together, they justify the title 
which Dr. Clarke, the editor, has applied to the collection. In the former, 
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some thoughtful and novel suggestions of the most solemn sort are made as 
to the probability, and indeed certainty, that every soul, some time in its 
mortal existence, ‘‘ meets”? God. In the latter, the lessons drawn are not 
commonplace or usual, yet are strikingly indisputable. 

It is quite possible that these discourses may not attract wide popular 
notice. It would be rather unexpected if they did. There are in them little 
or no brilliance of rhetoric, no epigrams to be quoted, no sentences to ring in 
one’s ears. There is a lack of practical application, which there is reason to 
think that Dr. Brooks deliberately preferred, and some readers, like some 
hearers of the original sermons, will wonder what the preacher is exactly at. 
Notwithstanding all this, however, while space will not allow justificatory 
extracts, it may safely be affirmed that this book is far above the average 
sermon. Whoso reads it is in company with a fresh, suggestive and thought- 
ful mind. These utterances all along reveal the nature of the shy, reserved, 
delicate, spiritual, intellectual man who spoke them. As unswung bells 
vibrate to like tones in one like them which is rung, so there will be found 
choice spirits not a few who will respond spontaneously to the vibrations of 
the soul of this now vanished preacher of God’s truths. Such will prize this 
unusual book. 

New Brunswick. MAncivs H. Hutton. 


Our summary for this quarter includes: 


Sermons by the Rev. John MeNeill. Vol. i. Introduction by the Rev. 
A. T. Pierson, D.D. (New York: F. H. Revell.) The author is the suc- 
cessor of James Hamilton and Oswald Dykes in the Regent Square pulpit, 
London, but very different from them. His discourses are by no means 
homiletic models, and in point of instructiveness would compare ill with those 
of his predecessors. Yet they are fresh, vivid and earnest. They catch and 
retain the attention, and, being thoroughly evangelical, are adapted to be 
useful. Mr. McNeill’s forte seems to be rather that of an evangelist than a 
settled pastor, but if, as seems likely, he can make Regent Square the centre 
of a vigorous and persistent evangelism, radiating in every direction, he may 
prove to be a very great blessing to London. Meanwhile, the circulation of 
his sermons through the press will be useful, for they are certainly readable as 
well as pungent, and they suggest to other preachers the way of putting things 
so that they must be listened to.—The Power and Weakness of Money. By 
J. H. Worcester, Jr., D.D. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board.) The 
author, pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago, has produced 
a very excellent volume on a very trite theme. He handles the subject wisely, 
not giving place to platitudes nor yet running into extravagance, ethical or 
rhetorical. As the book is small, entertainingly written, and quite readable, 
it deserves a wide circulation. We quote two sentences (p. 93) : ** A [Roman] 
Catholic priest, who all his life had been hearing confessions, is reported to 
have said that he received confessions of every sin but covetousness; no one 
had ever confessed that. It is the common experience of ministers that the 
most earnest sermons on this subject glide right over those who need them 
the most without producing the slightest impression—are perhaps even 
applauded afterward without the least suspicion that they had a personal 
application.’’——Chimes for Church Children. By Margaret J. Preston. 
(Ibid.) We heartily commend this little volume, whose value is in inversa 
ratio to its size. Its story-poems are well adapted to catch and please the 
ears of children, and parents who often are at a loss for something at once 
wholesome and attractive to read to their little ones will find this book just 
what they wish——The Story of the J'unes. For Home Reading, Praise 
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Meetings and Lectures on Sacred Music. Illustrated with Anecdotes. By 
Hezekiah Butterworth, A.M. (American Tract Society.) This is a com- 
panion volume to The Story of the Hymns, by the same author, issued by the: 
same publishers in 1875. It is a good compilation, made with taste and judg- 
ment, from competent sources, and adapted to the ordinary reader, and there- 
fore to be warmly recommended. Whatever tends to render the service of 
praise more intelligent and attractive is peculiarly worthy of attention at a 
time like ours, when the tendency is to sacrifice edification to esthetics, and 
value church music simply for its artistic qualities. Mr. Butterworth’s book 
is both interesting and helpful. It is adorned with portraits of eighteen 
persons distinguished in song, all of whom are entitled to their place save 
Calvin, with whom the list ends. That great man united many excellencies, 
but there are no traditions connecting his name with music, such as abound 
jn reference to his fellow-reformer, Luther.——Tulks to Boys. By Eleanor 
A. Hunter. (JZbid.) It is not very hard to compose a number of chapters of 
wholesome advice which it would do a boy good to read, but to put the same 
amount of useful suggestion in a form that will surely interest the boy and 
lead him to read the whole with attention is another matter altogether, and 
one that few can successfully unde: take ; but it is done in the book before us. 
We commend it earnestly to all who have to do with boys.——Christian 
Living. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, B.A. (New York: F. H. Revell.) The 
author is well known for his power of presenting practical truth ina spiritual 
way. The present little volume is full of helpful hints and wise counsels for 
the Christian life ; for all is based upon the written Word.— Personal Creeds, 
or How to Form a Working Theory of Life. By Newman Smyth. (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) This interesting and well-written volume 
undertakes to show how a man starting from one or two elementary prin- 
ciples which he feels that he must accept, may proceed to add on other 
important truths till he has gradually attained a working theory on which to 
conduct his life. The author says many true and striking things and some 
which are neither the one nor the other, but the whole idea of his work seems 
to us improper. The only question for a man to.consider when forming a 
creed is whether the Bible is a revelation from God. If it is not, then he may 
follow Dr. Smyth’s method; but if it is, his creed is already made for him, 
and he need not go beyond the covers of the sacred volume. If he will 
humbly accept its statements he will be guided aright and be in much less 
danger of error than he would be by undertaking to construct a theory of the 
universe for himself.——The Work of the Ministry. Lectures Given to the 
Meadville Theological School. By the Rev. W. P. Tilden. (Boston: G. H. 
Ellis.) These lectures treat of the Object of Preaching, Pastoral Work, 
Pulpit Services, etc., and are marked by great good sense and judgment, con- 
sidering the plane of the author, which is that of Unitarianism. Mr. Tilden 
is a man of large and varied experience, and he gives hints and suggestions 
which would be of service to any young minister or student. For instance, 
“In my own experience with the sick [ have found passages of Scripture 
informally repeated, no matter how familiar, with a sweet hymn, far better 
than anything I could say out of my own thought;” or again, ‘ It is all over 
with a man in the pulpit when he shows the least touch of vanity.” It is 
odd to hear a Unitarian say, ‘‘ Nothing but the teaching of positive truth can 
build up a church,” and it is surprising as well as agreeable to be told that 
the Unitarians are “not only gaining in numbers, but growing in spiritual 
earnestness, zeal and power ;’”’ but we suppose that there is still room to grow 
more.——The People’s Bible. Discourses upon Holy Scripture. By Joseph 
Parker, D.D. Vol. x: 2 Chron. xxi—Esther. (Funk & Wagnalls.) This 
volume of Dr. Parker’s is a faithful continuation of its predecessors, con- 
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structed on the same plan and in the same spirit. It is in no sense a com- 
mentary, but contrives to say much that is true and edifying concerning 
passages in the sacred text. The “‘ Handfuls of Purpose’’ occur only once 
in this volume, but are, perhaps for that reason, better than is usual. The 
rhetorical soliloquies called ‘‘ prayers’? are continued, and doubtless find 
some readers who can use them to profit. In one of them, after speaking of 
‘*the gravitation of our nature towards dust and meanness and death,” Dr. 
Parker tells his Maker, ‘‘ Thou art always overriding this lower law by a 
greater; Thou hast a grand spiritual mastery, an infinite persuasion, an 
allurement that gathers up into its omnipotence all contending and conflict- 
ing laws, and Thou wilt out of all the stress of controversy bring us to recon- 
ciliation and peace.’’ Such grandiloquence does not lead the worshipers up 
to heaven’s gate. —— Perthes’ Handlexicon fiir Evangelische Theologen. 
9. und 10. Lieferung. Freilassung-Gysis. (Gotha: F. A. Perthes.) This 
installment of the work noticed in our last volume (p. 704) concludes the first 
of the three volumes of which it is to consist. It maintains the character 
established in the preceding parts as a careful, condensed and impartial 
account of the matters of which it treats, and the work when completed will 
furnish an admirable manual for ministers——The Westminster Question 
Book for 1891. (Presbyterian Board of Publication.) This little volume 
contains very good helps for getting at the meaning and the teaching of the 
International Lesson Series. The only objection we see to its use is that 
when allowed to be taken into the school it accustoms the scholar to know 
the Bible only by extracts and not as a whole. This is a serious evil, and 
some teachers guard against it by refusing to allow any book save the Bible 
to be in the room, and requiring every cited text to be read from the Bible 
itself.——Supplemental Lessons. Primary Grade. By Mrs. W. E. Knox. 
(Ibid.) The real value of such a book can be determined only by actual 
experience. A sensible teacher’s judgment of it after trial is worth more 
than the mere opinion of the most learned scholar. We can say only that it 
seems as if it would answer its purpose very well.—God’s Jewels: Their 
Dignity and Destiny. By W.T. Fullerton. (American Tract Society.) A 
reprint of an English work, giving a good deal of information concerning 
the precious stones mentioned in Scripture and suggesting the moral and 
spiritual lessons which may fairly be drawn from them. The author makes 
a good deal of one text in Malachi (iii. 17) where jewels are found only in the 
Authorized Version and not in the Hebrew at all. The Revised Version gives 
the sense accurately.——Bible Illustrations from the New Hebrides. With 
Notices of the Progress of the Mission. By the Rev. John Inglis, D.D. (T. 
Nelson & Sons.) This volume is both interesting and instructive. Its illus- 
trations are all fresh anl vigorous. In one case the author corrects both the 
old version and the new in the rendering of a clause in the famous assurance 
with which Habakkuk closes his brilliant prophecy. The clause is, ‘* Though 
the fig tree shall not blussom,’’? and Dr. Inglis says with truth that the last 
word should be flourish, or some equivalent, because the fig tree never has a 
blossom. Yet, while he is technically correct, one may well doubt if the 
error ever does any harm, seeing that the essential idea is the same, whatever 
the rendering adopted. The excellence of the volume is aided by its graphic 
accounts of the work of the missionaries and their success in the islands 
where John Paton accomplished such a wonderful work. Apples of Gold 
on Salvers of Silver. Scripture Illustrations of the Shorter Catechism. By 
the Rev. A. B. Mackay, D.D., Montreal. (Zbid.) This clever volume is 
unhappy in the form of its title. It is taken from Solomon’s comparison 
(Prov. xxv. 11) of words fitly spoken to apples of gold ‘‘ in baskets of silver ”’ 
(Rev. Ver.), é.e., baskets of reticulated work through interstices of which 
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gleams the golden fruit, which many now think to be oranges rather than 
apples. It is hard to see any need for the term ‘salvers.’”? Dr. Mackay 
selects passages of Scripture which he treats in an interesting way, so as to 
bring out a new and vivid apprehension of the meaning of the answers 
in the Catechism. To each section is appended an apprcpriate poetical 
selection. The volume, which is very neatly printed, is an: acceptable addi- 
tion to our edifying literature, uniting as it does the explanation of the Word 
with the statement of the doctrine——A Good Start. A Book for Young 
Men. By J. Thain Davidson, D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son.) The 
author of this work is well known for his successful ministry in Islington, 
London, and his earnest labors in the pulpit and through the press for young 
men. The present volume puts in type the short, snappy, pungent addresses 
he was accustomed to give each month to the younger portion of his flock. 
They are not brilliant, nor profound, nor startlingly original, but they are 
full of good sense and intensely practical. Dr. Davidson strikes out from the 
shoulder and rarely fails to deliver a heavy blow. And the class aimed at in 
these talks is the one abcut which every minister feels the deepest concern. 
And how many parents have need to repeat the anxious question of David, 
“Ts the young man safe?”? The wise counsels of this book and its very 
readable character commend it as one fit to be put into the hands of those 
who are making the start in life. Nor will it be found without suggestive- 
ness to ministers as to the way in which pulpit address is made stimulating 
and impressive-——Studies in the Book. First Series: On the New Testa- 
ment Historical Books, the General Epistles and the Apocalypse. By Revere 
F. Weidner. (Chicago and New York: F. H. Revell.) This little volume 
was prepared for Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute, Chicago, but is worthy of a 
wider circulation. It is particularly valuable in its suggestions as to the true 
method of studying the Word, because these are adapted to those who have 
no knowledge of the original languages. Any book is of use which offers aid 
to laymen in the intelligent study of the Scriptures, and so invites them to 
the pursuit. There is no better guard against the insidious skepticism and 
error which invade the churches than thorough acquaintance with the living 
oracles, which are their own best defense. The author gives just the help 
that is needed, and then puts the student in the way of investigating for 
himself, so that the conclusions to which he comes are his own and not bor- 
rowed. Our copy is interleaved, but with or without this facility for notes 
the little volume may be heartily recommended. T. W. CHAMBERS. 
New York. 


V.—PHILOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE KOREAN SPOKEN LANGUAGE. By HORACE 
GRANT UNDERWOOD, A.M. In two Parts. Part 1: Grammatical 
Notes. Part Il: English into Korean. Yokohama, etc.: Kelly & 
Walsh; London: Triibner; New York: Randolph. 12mo, pp. x, 425. 


A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE KOREAN LANGUAGE. In two Parts: 
Korean-English and English-Korean. By HorACE GRANT UNDER- 
woop, A.M., assisted by HoMER B. HULBERT, A.B., and JAMEs S. 
GALE, A.B. Student Edition. Thesame. Pp. x, 196, 293. 


The appearance of these two books marks an epoch in the religious progress 
of Korea. Not because they say all that is to be said, nor that they will 
never be superseded, but because missionary progress will be more rapid, 
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since the laborers there can the sooner get to work. Missionaries and others 
resident in Korea have had hitherto practically no help in the language. 
Until Mr. Underwood issued these volumes, each missionary and diplomatic 
officer was, to a certain degree, a pioneer. The only books on the language 
were a grammar and a dictionary in French, compiled by the French mis- 
sionaries. But though a mass of material had been collected through the 
indefatigable industry of the French fathers, yet the material was put forth 
in a raw, undigested condition, was treated in an unscientific manner, and 
hence was not only of very little use but was, in some instances, fatally mis- 
leading. There are plenty of excellent native scholars who are versed in 
their own language, but it is almost impossible to find any who know how 
to teach. They have not the first idea of a scientific presentation of facts, 
or of systematizing knowledge, and hardly a notion of philology. All for- 
eigners who have gained any knowledge of the language have done so by a 
tedious process of induction, by gathering and collating facts and words, 
and slowly locating them in their proper positions. Thus with hammer and 
tongs have they beaten out a speaking acquaintance with this very singular 
tongue. Not much aid could be gathered from either Japanese or Chinese, 
For while the grammar of Korean is a counterpart of the Japanese, the vo- 
cabularies of the two have comparatively few coincidences. Similarly the 
Chinese affords no help to the spoken language True, the Chinese written 
characters are understood and used in Korea (where Chinese is the language 
of literature and of official documents), yet they are of no use in conversation. 

Consequently Mr. Underwood is the first to offer any real assistance to 
students of Korean. His books are made with the idea of helping to ac- 
quire the spoken language. They are practical in their aim. His first book 
is a model of excellence in many respects. Its first part, ‘‘ Grammatical 
Notes,” is really a compact, well-digested and excellently worded grammar, 
and contains paradigms, and an explanation of the usage of words founded 
on an experience of five years’ daily use of the language. Its second part is 
a collection of sentences translated into Korean, the English and Korean 
standing side by side, illustrating every important principle of the grammar 
of the language. The latter part is founded on Imbrie’s Introduction to the 
Japanese Language, and will prove most valuable. It is exactly what is 
needed in a language so diverse from our own as the following sentence will 
illustrate. A Korean telling a person to ‘‘ go into the house and bring the 
teacup on the second shelf in the pantry closet,’? would put it thus: ‘* House- 
to having gone, pantry-in closet-in, second-shelf-on teacups take-come.”’ 
Of the dictionary much can be said in praise. While it does not pretend 
to be complete, it contains words of sufficient variety and in such numbers as 
‘to furnish all the material any ordinary person will need in a life-time. It 
furnishes from one to half a dozen English equivalents for Korean words, the 
most cummon generally standing first, and it affords a choice of Korean 
words for most of the English words appearing in the English-Korean vo- 
cabulary. 

Mr. Underwood has earned the thanks of all concerned by the publi- 
cation of these books. It is to be hoped that he will carry on the study of 
Korean. He should be encouraged to do for Korea what the veteran Dr. 
Hepburn has done for Japan—produce the dictionary which shall be the 
standard of the language. We congratulate the Presbyterian Board on hav- 
ing a missionary at once so energetic and so competent in a field so congenial. 
It should recognize the fact that he has, in producing these bouks, lengthened 
the productive period of every one of its own missionaries and of those of 
other boards in that new and fascinating land. 

Brooklyn. GEORGE W. GILMORE. 
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COMPARATIVE GLOSSARY OF THE GOTHIC LANGUAGE, WITH 
EspECIAL REFERENCE TO ENGLISH AND GERMAN. By G. H. 
BAG, Ph.D. With a Preface by Prof. F. A. March. Published by the 
Author, at Mayville, Wisconsin. (New York: B. Westermann & Co., 
1887-89.) 


Partsi to iv were noticed in The Presbyterian Review of January, 1889. 
The work is now complete, including the promised Preface, introductory 
remarks, sources of information, with the abbreviations used, corrections and 
additions (pp. 579, 580), an Appendix, and separate Indexes of Greek, Latin, 
Old, Middle and Modern English, Old Norse, Old Saxon and Old, Middle and 
New High German words occurring in the body of the work. The declen- 
sion of strong and weak nouns, on p. 597, seems to me uncalled for. In other 
places grammar has been introduced without necessity. The Preface is dis- 
appointing. It is too laudatory in one direction, and too apologetic in 
another. The study of Gothic needs no defense, and no missionary work: is 
required in this line. Hardly a language can boast such an excellent and com- 
plete apparatus for study as Gothic. The reason that Gothic is studied so little 
in America does not lie in the lack of ‘* Hiilfsmittel’ in English, but in far 
other circumstances which cannot be entered upon here. Four universities 
I know of as offering Gothic bona fide, and several more offer it on paper at 
least. I venture to assert that a student who desires to study Gothic on 
account of the light it throws on English and German, and cannot use Ger- 
man text-books, is not fit to study Gothic. The last clause of the following 
paragraph in the Preface is very much out of place and an unkind thrust at 
certain scholars to whom Dr. Balg expresses his indebtedness, viz., Braune, 
Paul, Osthoff, Brugmann, Sievers, Kluge, Sweet. Says Prof. March: * It is 
not simply didactic, but tries to stimulate research. Hence references to 
Diefenbach’s thesaurus, where one may find materials heaped together for 
original investigation, not the positive knowledge of the neogrammarian.’’ 
Those men have indeed increased the amount of “ positive knowledge,” and 
of quite well-established and quite generally accepted facts in Germanic 
philology and in general linguistics. 

Prof. March has given a true estimate of Dr. Balg’s work when he says, 
‘* the book may be expected to reach students, for the most part, who have 
not access to hosts of special glossaries, or even to the great lexicons of com- 
parative etymology.’? The compiler has sifted the abundant material with 
great pains and with good judgment. He has commanded all the sources, 
from the oldest to the latest, that bear upon his subject. We have our mis- 
givings about this ambitious work, ushered into the world by recommenda- 
tions from two great Sanskritists, M. Miiller and Whitney, and from Skeat 
and our own March, on two points: 1. The Gothic word-stock is so limited 
that it cannot successfully be made an etymological or comparative dictionary 
of all the Teutonic languages or of English and German. 2. When Gothic 
throws light upon English and German words it will be naturally looked for 
—and easily found—in Skeat’s and in Kluge’s dictionaries. Notafew of the 
services of Gothic claimed by Dr. Balg’s sponsors and by himself are super- 
erogatory. Many of the articles are too discursive and excursive. The 
author is his own publisher, and this excuses some of the defects in the com- 
position of the work. The introduction of the author’s native dialect of 
Efferen near Cologne is a pardonable piece of patriotism that will do no harm, 
as he himself says. The object of the Appendix [ do not quite see. It seems 
to be a long list of words that should have had, in the body of the work, 
“figures referring to their inflection,” «.e., grammar references (?). The 
statements under certain words in this list, Dr. Balg thinks, may serve as a 
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brief appendix to the Gothic grammar. Another example of far-fetched 

helps and hints in an unexpected place. The English and German Indexes 

are very full and convenient. H. C, G. BRANDT. 
Hamilton College. 


A NEw ENGLIsH DICTIONARY ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES, founded 
mainly on Materials collected by the Philological Society. Edited by J. 
A. H. MuRRAY, with the Assistance of many Scholars and Men of Sci- 
ence. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan & Co., 
1889. Part V: Cast-Clivy. Pp. 153-508. 


Part V, Cast-Cuiivy, of the Historical English Dictionary has just been 
published. It includes the words beginning with ch, which is really a 
separate letter and introduces a very interesting as well as peculiar and 
important class of English words. Among them are found many of the 
great words of the Christian Church: Christ, Christian, and their. kin ; 
church, and its kin; clergy, clerk, and their kin; choir, catechism, char- 
tty, cherub, besides a host like cathedral, chancel, chantry, clerestory, 
chalice, chasuble, ciborium, celibate, chorister, catacomb. The eminence of 
this great dictionary has appeared nowhere more strikingly than it does 
in this class of words. Many scholars—etymologists and ecclesiologists— 
have interested themselves to mike the discussion of them as_ perfect 
as possible. Dr. Murray calls special attention to them. 

Many of them only needed the careful reading of many books and the 
accumulation of suitable quotations to show their first appearance in our 
language and their uses ever since. Their connection with well-known Latin 
and Greek words is thus made plain and certain. But the exact history of 
some of them is difficult, extending back to the very earliest Anglo-Saxon 
remains and disappearing in the unrecorded speech without making sure 
connection with either Greek or Latin. 

The most striking example of this is the word church. The derivation 
from xuptaky, belonging to the Lord, as given by Webster, looks well, but 
when it comes to making out the history by quotations, no example can be 
found of xuptaxy in that sense till the eleventh century. Earlier it means 
the Lord's day, while the Anglo-Saxon cirice (church) is in use in 
the earliest documents, four centuries before. Some examples of xupraxdy 
meaning house of the Lord are however found in the earlier Greek, 
and the phonologists can give a theory for the change of form and 
of gender. But how could xupaxy or xupraxdy get to England? It might 
be thought that it came with the missionaries who converted the Anglo-Sax- 
ons to Christianity. They carried most of the new words used with their 
religion. But these missionaries were sent from Rome and talked Latin. We 
know all about them. The Latin word for church was ecclesia. The com- 
mon word in Greek also was éx«dyofa, and the missionaries of the Latin 
Church spread it through the languages of Western Europe. Italian, Span- 
ish, French, Irish, Welsh, Gaelic have it; Spanish iglesia, French église, Irish 
eclais, and the like. It has been suggested that the Goths, who were con- 
verted by missionaries of the Eastern Church and had a translation of the 
Bible into their own tongue, the Gothic Bible of Wulfila, in the fourth cen- 
tury, passed along xcupraxdy to the Germans and so over the mountains and 
sea to England. But of this historical record is wanting, and the Gothic Bible 
does not use xupraxdy, It follows the Greek Testament éx«Ayata like the Latin. 
It is no wonder that in this state of facts doctors should disagree. J. 
Grimm himself, in the Deutsche Grammatik, iii, 156, prefers the derivation 
from Latin circus, which appears in O. H. German as chirch and with the 
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meaning a public building, and is a familiar word with many derivatives. It 
is said that some of the ecclesiologists in England regard it as an article 
of orthodoxy that church is derived from crux, crucis, that crosses were 
erected at places of Christian worship before buildings, and gave their name 
to the buildings. And the Celto-maniacs find the original of church, as of 
other vocables, in their own tongues. Stormouth, for example, informs us 
that it comes from Gael. clachan, acircle of stones. Since Grimm’s time, how- 
ever, great advances have been made both by gathering facts and discovering 
laws of speech. Thorough beating over the whole field has led to the discov- 
ery that xupcaxdy was the common word for the Lord’s house in regions of 
the East with which the Goths were in contact, and that place-names com- 
pounded with it in a Teutonic form occur before the arrival of the Latin mis- 
sionaries. The study of the early forms assures the scientific student of lan- 
guage that it was naturalized among the Germans as early as the fourth or 
fifth century, while they were yet heathen. And so we arrive at a sort of 
demonstration that Christian churches were first known to the Germans as 
objects of pillage in the land they invaded. ‘* From 313 onward, Christian 
churches with their sacred vessels and ornaments were well-known objects 
of pillage to the German invaders of the empire.’”? Singularly enough, a 
passage (before 849) has been found in Walafrid Strabo in which the origin 
of this word is discussed and explained, and the use of it by the Germans 
ascribed to the German mercenaries in the armies of the empire, especially 
to the Goths in the Greek provinces. It spread from the same region 
through the Slavonic languages: Russian cerkov, old Slav. citky, etc. 
Thus we have the etymology from Greek to Anglo-Saxon. After that the 
materials are abundant for Dr. Murray’s history. Hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of quotations from authors of every age were at his command to give 
a record of every shade of meaning the word has known among English- 
speaking peoples, from King Wihtreed, in the seventh century, to Emerson 
and Johnson’s Cyclopedia. This one article, properly padded in good Ger- 
man fashion, would make a big book, and a very interesting one. The dif- 
ferent applications of the word in England, Scotland, Ireland, America, 
whether to buildings or bodies of men or institutions, are very suggestive. 
The derivatives and compounds are many of them curious. But the book is 
packed with curiosa. 

The article on church is not the longest in this part; that on cast surpasses 
it, having, errors excepted, 183 different heads of signification, and quota- 
tions unnumbered. There are 8371 words, it.seems, between cast and clivy, 
the fair proportion of the 250,000 of which this great dictionary will give 
biographies. The character of the work is fully established as the highest 
embodiment of linguistic scholarship yet produced. Each part, so far, has 
been fuller and richer than the one before it. 

Lafayette College. F. A. MARCH. 


SYNTAX OF THE MoopDs AND TENSES OF THE GREEK VERB. By WIL- 
LIAM W. Goopwin, LL.D., Eliot Professor of Greek Literature in 
Harvard University. Rewritten and Enlarged. Boston: Ginn & Co., 
1890. 


THE IRREGULAR VERBS OF ATTIC PROSE. By ADDISON HOGUE, Profes- 
sor of Greek in the University of Mississippi. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1889. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By FRANCIS G. ALLINSON, A.B. (Har- 
vard), Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins), Head Master of Classics in the Univer- 
sity School for Boys, Baltimore. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1890. 
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THE First Six Books oF HomEr’s Intap. Edited by THomas D. Sry- 
MOUR, Hillhouse Professor of Greek in Yale College. “Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1889. 


XENOPHON’s ANABASIS. Books i-iv. Edited by FraNcis W. KELSEY, 
Ph.D., and ANDREW C. ZENOs, M.A. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1889, 


ANCIENT GREECE. From the Earliest Times down to 146 B.C. By Ros- 
ERT F. PENNELL. Revised Edition. Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 1889. 


American scholarship has produced nothing more helpful to teachers and 
students of Greek than Prof. Goodwin’s ‘‘ epoch-making ”’ book. In its new 
form, it maintains its position as the highest existing authority on the uses of 
the forms of the Greek verb. Full use is made of the results of investiga- 
tions by Schanz, Monro, Gildersleeve and other laborers in the same field ; 
but the author’s own profound scholarship has evidently been the main factor 
in a remodeling which has left its traces on every page. The usefulness of 
the book has been increased by the change to a more simple and lucid 
arrangement of subjects and paragraphs, but a parallel-index to the old and 
new editions is greatly to be desired. 

Prof. Hogue’s book is not, as some critics have rashly fancied, to be lightly 
set aside as an unsuccessful attempt to rival Veitch’s Greek Verbs. It con- 
fines itself to the forms of Attic Prose, and gives the space thus gained to 
discussions of the ordinary and special idiomatic meanings of simple and 
compound forms; thus supplementing the lexicon as well as the grammar. 
The work is, for the most part, well done and shows a diligent use of the best 
authorities. Exception must be taken, however, to the treatment of the rela- 
tions between Greek and English words. It cannot be supposed that Prof. 
Hogue is ignorant of the meaning of Grimm’s Law, to which he refers on 
page vi of the Preface. But it shows, to say the least, carelessness in the 
use of words when know and agnostic, wit and ideal, kin and genealogy are 
tabulated together as ‘‘ English Derivatives,” without a hint that there is any 
difference in their relations to the Greek roots from which they are “* derived.”’ 

Mr. Allinson’s manual of exercises for writing continuous Greek prose is 
likely to be a very useful book. The exercises are well chosen and well 
arranged. The Introductory Notes on Syntax and Idiom are admirable. 
Limited to what is essential, their statements are marked, for the most part, 
by clearness and precision. The limitation is perhaps carried too far when it 
shuts out the enclitic forms from a table of personal pronouns and forbids 
the recognition of the use of an Imperfect in certain cases of the Past Un- 
real condition. The definition of a Deliberative Question is unsatisfactory ; 
and so is the statement that the Genitive is used as the object of verbs mean- 
ing to see. It is not clear whether the latter remark is due to a desire for a 
logical grouping together of verbs denoting sense-perception or to a recollec- 
tion of such a use as that in Xen. Mem., I, i, 11, where the Genitive is appa- 
rently due to imitation of the neighboring Genitive with a verb of hearing. 
In either case, there is danger of confusion in the learner’s mind. But these 
small faults may readily be corrected and do not seriously detract from the 
value of a book that is in many respects superior to all its predecessors. 

Prof. Seymour’s edition of the first three books of the Iliad has been 
extended to six, and there have been added to it the essential parts of his 
Introduction to the Language and Verse of Homer, and an admirable vocabu- 
lary to the six books. The result is a model school-book. Illustrations are 
used sparingly and with good taste; but a beginner. might well be confused 
on finding cuts of seven-tined forks used, without a word of explanation, to 
illustrate the meaning of zeurdPolov, 
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In some features, the new school-edition of the Anabasis surpasses all that 
have gone before. The text, as in the great majority of American editions 
of classical authors, rests almost exclusively upon the results of continental 
criticism. Where it departs from the texts of Cobet, the variation seems to 
be due rather to a conservative regard for the textus receptus than to an inde- 
pendent balancing of manuscript authority. If this conservatism does at 
times cling toa form of the text which was almost certainly not the original 
one, it avoids what is a more serious fault in a school text-book, a tendency 
to increase the annoying confusion that is so apt to arise in a class-room 
where texts of different editors are used. The Introduction is excellent. Its 
sketch of the Persian Empire from the Elder to the Younger Cyrus; its de- 
scription of the Greek and the Persian art of war, aided by attractive and 
accurate colored illustrations ; its portrayal of the life and literary activity of 
Xenophon: all are marked by a ready command of the resources supplied by 
recent investigations. The Notes are neither too many nor too few and are 
always to the point; the Table of Idioms and Phrases is a new and useful 
addition ; and the Vocabulary is complete and precise in its definitions. 

Mr. Pennell’s compendium of Greek history is marked here and there by 
carelessness. What is meant, for instance, by the remark (page 12) that at 
the great Dionysia a comedy and a tragedy were played ? or by the statement 
(page 13) that the Delphic Amphictyony was composed of eighteen tribes, in- 
cluding the Athenians, Delphians and Eubeans? The brief limits ofa school 
history may explain the failure to recognize the existence of a different opin- 
ion as to the historical character of Homer and Lycurgus, or as to the 
assumption of a monotheistic stage in the separate development of the Greek 
religion ; but it is high time that Draco’s ‘‘ bloody laws ”’ (page 32) should be 
sent to join the “‘ blue laws” of Connecticut. On the whole, however, the 
book is fitted for a wide use in preparatory schools. It covers the ground gen- 
erally required for admission to college more satisfactorily than any other 
small hand-book in use. On page 126 occurs twice Timoleon for Timotheus. 

The Lehigh University. W. A. ROBINSON. 


LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF THE SEMITIC LAN- 
GUAGES. From the Papers of the late WILLIAM WriGHtT, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Cambridge: At the 
University Press; New York: Macmillan & Co., 1890. 8vo, pp. 288. 


This volume is a most welcome and valuable addition to the apparatus for 
Semitic study, and supplies what has hitherto been a much needed desidera- 
tum. Ernest Renan formed the project, as long ago as 1847, of preparing a 
Comparative Semitic Grammar, with the view of attempting in that field 
what Bopp had accomplished with such signal success in his treatment of 
Indo-European tongues. His History of the Semitic Languages was pub- 
lished in 1855, as its first or introductory portion; but the promised sequel 
has never appeared. Meanwhile the necessary scope of such a treatise and 
the possibilities attaching to it have been vastly enlarged by so important an 
accession as the Assyrian to the recognized branches of the Semitic stock, 
and by increased facilities for a more enlarged acquaintance with the Pheoeni- 
cian, Himyaritic and several other subordinate members of the same family, 
as well as by the special investigations of Olshausen, Bickell, Néldeke, Stade, 
and other scholars in various lines. Dr. Robertson Smith, by whom this 
posthumous volume has been edited, states in the Preface that ‘‘ Prof. 
Wright began a short course of elementary lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic in the Easter term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was withdrawn from 
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work by his last illness. The manuscript from which this volume is printed 
represents the form which the lectures ultimately assumed after they had 
passed through repeated and sedulous revision. They were never redelivered 
without being retouched, and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, 
except a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to be practically 
ready to go to press... . It was not his design to produce a complete sys- 
tem of the Comparative Grammar of the Semitic Languages, or to give a 
complete account of all recent researches and discussions, but to do through 
the press for a wider circle of students what he had done by the oral delivery 
of the lectures for his Cambridge pupils.”’ 


: WILLIAM HENRY GREEN. 
Princeton. 


HEBREW WorD MANUAL. Etymologically Arranged. By JAMES ALEX- 
ANDER CRAIG, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Biblical Exegesis in Lane 
Theological Seminary. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1890. 


This Manual claims, as an advantage over other works of the kind, to give 
not merely roots but the various derivatives of the roots, classified according 
to an etymological method and according to the frequency of the aggregate 
occurrence of all the forms containing certain radical letters. The object of 
such a work is to be commended because, we think, its usefulness cannot be 
doubted. In the following lines we shall point out some defects which seem 
to us to detract from its perfection. 

The author seems to have no clearly defined principle upon which to treat 
roots which are written alike, but which differ in meaning. On page 44, 
the words for ‘‘ evening,” for ‘ plain,” and for ‘‘ woof,” are put under ‘arabh, 
which is defined as meaning in Assyrian ‘‘ to enter.’? On page 75 of the Man- 
ual is another ‘arabh, ‘* to intertwine,” under which he again puts ‘* woof.” 
Gesenius, we think, rightly gave three root meanings for ‘arabh, one for each 
of the three words given above. Would it not be better to omit all deriva- 
tives which do not come from the one root ‘arabh, *‘ to enter,” as is done in 
the case of ’adam, lun, zamar, and others; or else to give at once all the root 
meanings and all the derivatives, as is done in the case of ‘ana and shana, 
and others? We notice that in many cases a full list is not given of the deri- 
vatives. This is true of roots so important as hhaza, nahham, palal, sathar, 
and kara, as well as of sahhar, pasal, patha, and many others. We have 
sought in vain to find any consistency in the omissions. Not merely are 
segholates frequently omitted ; in three words, on pages 75 and 77, we note 
the omission of nouns with a short and a long vowel, with two short vowels, 
with Mim or Tau prefixed, with the last two consonants doubled, and with 
the sufformative 6x—seven words in all, none of which are proper names. 
These omissions may be intentional, but we think it would have been better 
to insert them even if they do occur but a few times, especially since, on 
pages 75 to 77, there are inserted in the lists fifteen words, each of which 
occurs less than ten times. 

It seem hardly necessary for a beginner to learn that kadama means, in 
Arabic, ‘* to be pointed,” or ’anisa, ** to be accustomed to”’ (as a root for ’esh, 
‘* fire”); or to learn such possible Hebrew roots as ra’ash, ‘‘ to be firm,” 
shakar, ‘‘ to close,’? hhaza, ‘‘ to divide;” since no light is thrown by them 
upon the Hebrew derivatives, nor upon the exegesis of the Old Testament. 
Is it well to have students learn that words come from roots between which 
and themselves the existence of an etymological nexus is conjectural at best ? 
We refer to such words as baddim, ‘lies,’ and badh, “linen,” ‘ol, ‘* yoke,” 
Solel, ‘‘ child,” tsir, ‘* messenger,” b. ri’, *‘ fat,” and hharutz, ‘‘ gold.” 
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The author makes frequent and, in general, a profitable use of the Assyrian 
and Arabic cognates and an occasional happy reference to the Ethiopic; we 
notice with some surprise that no analogies are drawn from any of the Ara- 
maic dialects. ROBERT Dick WILSON. 

Allegheny. 


The following works in Shemitic Philology are also on our table: 

Thesaurus Syriacus, collegerunt Stephanus M. Quatremere, Georgius 
Henricus Bernsteni, 8S. W. Lorsbach, Albertus Jac. Arnoldi, Carolus M. 
Agrell, F. Field, milius Roediger. Auxit, Digessit, Exposuit, Edidit 
R. Payne Smith, 8.T.D., Ecclesiz Christi Cathedralis Cantuariensis De- 
canus. Fasciculus VIII. &. & Pié. (Oxonii: E. Typo. Clar., MDCCCXU.) 
No one who has never undertaken a work of this kind can appreciate the 
labor which must be expended in its production. When the great scholar 
Etienne-Mare Quatremére sent out his prospectus, he calculated that the 
whole work contemplated by him would contain sixteen hundred pages 
quarto, and that it would all be published in four years. When Dean R. 
Payne Smith was called to take up the work from which death had sum- 
moned his illustrious predecessor, he estimated that the dictionary would fill 
two thousand pages folio, and would require ten years for publication. The 
eighth fascicle, which has just been published by the University Press, ends 
with the 3348th page quarto, and has just seen the light after twenty years. 
The best dictionaries hitherto published were those of Schaaf for the New 
Testament, of Castell for the Syriac of Walton’s Polyglot, and that for Bern- 
stein’s Chrestomathy. The Thesaurus Syriacus is an attempt to meet the 
wants of scholars by supplying a dictionary which will contain not merely all 
the words in the language but all the significations of each word, every signi- 
fication being justified by citations taken from published or manuscript 
Syriac texts, or by the native Syriac dictionaries such as Bar Ali and Bar 
_ Baklal. The way for such a dictionary, which fifty years ago was an 
impossibility, has been prepared and rendered possible: (1) by the many small 
dictionaries previously published ; (2) by the collections of Lorsbach, Arnold, 
Bernstein, Agrell, Field, Roediger, and especially of Quatremére; (3) by the 
possession by the British Museum and the Bodleian libraries of Syriac manu- 
scripts, and, especially, by the accessibility to manuscript copies of the Syriac 
dictionaries of Bar Ali, Bar Baklial, Elias and George Karmsedinoyo; (4) by 
the editions published by Bickell, Cureton, Lagarde, Land, Martin, Noldeke, 
Overbeck, Phillips, Wright and others. To the dictionary as originally 
designed by Quatremére, Dean Smith, rightly we think, has added the great 
multitude of Greek words that are found in Syriac authors. These words 
and definitions might not be of much use to scholars like the eminent authors 
of the Thesaurus, but they certainly make the dictionary more valuable to 
the thousands who will use it as a vade mecum in the reading of Syriac. On 
many pages half the words defined are from the Greek. For the Thesaurus, 
as far as published, there -can be naught but most unstinted praise. We do 
not see how it could be improved in its general plan; and no man has ability 
and means to criticise it thoroughly in detail. In frequent reference to it we 
have come across but one word where neither meaning nor citation was satis- 
factory, and we have found a desideratum for practical purposes in but two 
particulars. In the first place, manuscripts in my possession frequently give 
vowel-pointing for nouns differing from the pointing given in the Thesaurus. 
They are dialectic differences such as 4 instead of é or 4, é instead of i, etc. 
We think that these differences should have been noted either in the Preface 
or under every such word. In the second place it would have been of advan- 
tage to us and, we think, to many, if the discussion of each letter of the 
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alphabet had been fuller, giving analogies, not merely in Arabic and Hebrew, 
but also in Assyrian and Ethiopic, as is done for certain letters in Miihlau 
and Volck’s Gesenius. For many purposes a fuller statement and illustra- 
tion of the corresponding letters in Greek would have been of especial bene- 
fit. This is partly done under Kaph, it is true, but it would have been even 
more interesting and profitable under gutturals, dentals and sibilants. On 
every page there are valuable notes in Syriac and Arabic, which are untrans- 
lated. On page 3210, for example, there are twenty-four lines in Syriac and 
five or six in Arabic. Sometimes these notes are more valuable than the 
Latin definitions. Note, for example, the elucidation of the writing and 
meaning of pascha. In conclusion, let us say that Biblical scholars of this 
age are to be congratulated, because the long-felt want of suitable apparatus 
for critical work is being so rapidly and satisfactorily supplied. Dillmann 
has given us a dictionary of the Ethiopic which in the ages to come may be 
supplemented but not superseded; Levy has done as much for the language 
of the Targums and of the Talmud; Peyron for the Coptic; Lane and others 
for the Arabic. We wait with longing for Delitzsch’s Assyrian dictionary, 
hoping that it may take the place of the incomplete and inaccessible Norris. 
—Schabbath. Der Mischnatraktit ‘‘ Sabbath ” herausgegeben und erklirt 
von Prof. D. Hermann L. Strack. (Leipsic: Heinrich’s Verlag, 1890.) We 
are glad to welcome another text-book of the useful series of ‘‘ Schriften des 
Institutum Judaicum in Berlin,” the first number of which, Pirke Aboth- 
we had the privilege of studying under the distinguished author shortly 
after its publication. The favorable reception given to the earlier tracts, the 
text of which was pointed in vowel signs, has induced the author to begin the 
publication of a series of unvoweled texts for those who are more advanced 
in the study of post-Biblical Hebrew. It hardly needs to be said that we here 
meet with the clearness and thoroughness which always characterize the 
work of this indefatigable student. The Introduction is short but ample; 
the notes are almost entirely taken up with variant readings; the vocabulary 
is full enough for those who have already made some advance in post-Biblical 
Hebrew. The subject matter of this tract is well calculated to awaken 
interest in its study, since it throws light upon the opinions held by Jews in 
our Lord’s time upon the keeping of the Sabbath. For those who wish to 
learn these opinions at first hand, this is the best and primary source. As it 
comes from the hands of Prof. Strack, we have a corrected, and for the first 
time a reliable text, based upon the best codices.——Mittheilungen aus den 
Orientalischen Sammlungen. Heft ii: Der Thontafelfund von El] Amarna 
If. I. Hilfte. Herausgegeben von Hugo Winckler. Nach den originalen 
autographirt von Ludwig Abel. (Berlin: W. Spemann, 1890.) The first part 
of this work was noticed in the number of this REview for April, 1890. The 
present number contains letters of governors of cities to the King of Egypt. 
The high standing of the editors guarantees the trustworthiness of the text. 
Very few even of those who have a good knowledge of Assyrian will be able 
to translate any considerable portions of the inscriptions, partly because of 
the large number of new words, partly because of the broken character of 
most of the tablets, many of which are the merest fragments. 
Allegheny. RoBERT Dick WILSON. 





VI—HISTORICAL LITERATURE. 


THE STATE: ELEMENTS OF HISTORICAL AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
By Wooprow WILSON, Ph.D., LL.D., author of Congressional Gov- 
ernment. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1889. Pp. xxxvi, 686. 


When Dr. Wilson’s Congressional Government appeared in 1885, it was 
12 
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hailed as a work of great importance—an original contribution to American 
political thought. Rejecting the conventional bookish theories of the Con- 
stitution, the gifted young author endeavored tu penetrate beneath the sur- 
face and to discover its real nature; and, while some might doubt the efficacy 
of his prescription for the maladies of our body politic, few competent judges 
would deny that his diagnosis was both acute and profound. 

His second work, The State, is of a very different nature. The facts which 
it contains—and their name is legion—are not new facts; and those persons 
(so numerous nowadays) who deny originality to all who fail to grub up a 
new fact from some unexplored corner of the universe, might say that the 
work was a mere compilation. But facts alone are comparatively useless 
things ; and those who look upon the work of the architect as higher than 
that of the brickmaker or the hodcarrier, will see that The State, though built 
with bricks made and collected by others, is a structure by no means devoid 
of originality. It would be strange if, in so comprehensive a work, there were 
no views with which a reviewer might differ. We, for example, believe that 
Dr. Wilson, in endeavoring to account for the democratic and aristocratic 
character of New England and Virginia society respectively, lays too much 
stress upon the difference between these sections in soil and climate. Soil 
and climate undoubtedly had their influence ; but the fact that the original 
settlers of New England came mainly from the lower and middle classes of 
English society, while a very large cavalier element settled in Virginia, is of 
far more importance. Nor do we think that he displays his usual scientific 
carefulness of statement in asserting that the Civil War has made this coun- 
try ‘‘ homogeneous,” and that there is now “no longer any obstacle to our 
being in reality one great nation.’? Not tospeak of the Chinese, Hungarians, 
Russians, Irish, and other heterogeneous elements which immigration is 
pouring into our midst, or of the enormous economic diversities between 
such States as Massachusetts and Texas, or Florida and Nevada, the simple 
presence of the negro race in the Southern States is sufficient to prevent 
homogeneity between the North and the South, and is surely an obstacle to 
perfect unity of feeling between the sections. But, despite the few defects 
which the work contains, we emphatically recommend it as the best manual 
of historical and practical politics in the English language, and believe that, 
if it could gain a million readers, this country would be greatly benefited there- 
by. The practical politics it teaches is, of course, not the variety cultivated by 
Tammany braves; and yet we wish it could be read by such of the braves as 
can read at all. True practical politics is politics based upon a study of the 
past. ‘‘ History,’’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘is past Politics and Politics present 
History.’ Only upon the basis of historical facts and conditions can a sound 
policy be founded ; and, recognizing this truth, Dr. Wilson has not attempted 
to evolve from his inner consciousness any Utopian panacea for political and 
social ills. Neither the by-gone sophisms of a Rousseau, nor the modernisms 
of a Beliamy or a Henry George can blind him. to the fact that ‘‘ one rule 
there is which may not be departed from under any circumstances, and that 
is the rule of historical continuity. In politics nothing radically novel may 
safely be attempted. No result of value can ever be reached in politics ex- 
cept through slow and gradual development, the careful adaptations and nice 
modifications of growth. Nothing may be done by leaps.”? Equally free 
from the shallow doctrines of extreme laissez-faire and from the fantastic 
absurdities of those would-be reformers who imagine that human nature can 
be utterly changed by legislative nostrums, he declares that ‘‘ Society, it 
must always be remembered, is vastly bigger and more important than its 
instrument, Government. Government should serve society, by no means 
rule or dominate it. Government should not be made an end in itself; it is 
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@ means only—a means to be freely adapted to advance the best interests of 
the social organism. The State exists for the sake of society, not society for 
the sake of the State.” 

The scope of the work is very wide. Beginning with a discussion of the 
probable origin of government, the author rejects the various a priori hypo- 
theses and adopts the only historically grounded theory, that the family, viz., 
was the original State, and that the modern State ‘‘ may be regarded as in an 
important sense only an enlarged family.’’ Discussing next the probable 
early development of government among primitive tribes, Dr. Wilson goes 
on to discuss historically and critically the governments of Greece and Rome. 
Medizval governments, as evolved from the fusion of Roman, Christian and 
Teutonic ideas and customs, are next passed in review. The governments of 
important modern Statesarethen taken up, thegovernmentof France, the vari- 
ous governments of Germany and Switzerland, those of the dual monarchies, 
Austria-Hungary and Sweden-Norway, and, in still greater detail, those of 
England and the United States. All these governments are historically 
treated, special attention, however, being given to their present forms, and 
not merely to their national Constitutions, but to the various state, county, 
district, department, town and village institutions. The work is a cyclopx- 
dia of valuable and interesting facts, and is recommended both to teachers 
and the public generally. It would be well if it could be read and studied 
by all who think politics can be understood by any male of twenty-one years 
and who imagine that the only necessary qualifications for statesmanship are 
the capacity to “‘ fix’? primaries and mouth upon the stump. 

University of Virginia. R. H. DABNEY. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. An His- 
torical Treatise, in Which is Drawn Out, by the Light of the Most 
Recent Researches, the Gradual Development of the English Constitu- 
tional System, and the Growth out of that System of the Federal 
Republic of the United States. By Hannis TAYLOR. Boston, 1889. 
Vol. i, pp. xl, 616. 


This volume justifies its title. It is a careful reswmé of the scholarly mate- 
rial, so various and so important, which has accumulated in recent years 
touching the history and development of the English Constitution. It is 
more than that. It is also a discriminating reswmé. Mr. Taylor is a lawyer 
of Mobile, Ala. His work was conceived and begun, he tells us, before the 
appearance of Green’s Short History of the English People and Taswell-Lang- 
mead’s Constitutional History. It has developed under his hands slowly ; his 
materials have grown thrice familiar to him, becoming parts of the stealthy, 
unhurried accretions of his thought before making their way into his manu- 
script. They have, in a sense, been reconceived, therefore, and the book is 
Mr. Taylor’s own, not a compilation merely. There is evidence at many 
points of independence of judgment; once and again, indeed, the author has 
been able, because of his training in the law and his knowledge of the best 
discussions of legal and constitutional principles and of legal history, himself 
to contribute clarifying suggestions regarding matters of critical interest. 
The Introduction, which occupies some eighty pages, is an eminently satis- 
factory setting forth of his thesis as a whole, and a serviceable mirror of his 
method and point of view, while the Summary, which occupies the last 
twenty-eight pages of the volume, is a piece of writing which it would be 
conventional to call ‘‘ masterly,”’ but more discriminating to characterize as 
instinct with a clarified appreciation of the subject as a whole. It preserves 
a fine sense of proportion at the same time that it gives distinct enumeration 
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to every essential element of the constitutional development under examina- 
tion. -As a whole, the book deserves a most cordial welcome and appreciation. 
A work of minute carefulness, it is at the same time vital and engaging. It 
makes available to the student a vast amount of matter before scattered and 
unharmonized—except for the somewhat similar work of Taswell-Langmead 
—and for this students cannot fail to be grateful. 

But, unhappily, as Mr. Bagehot says, it is not the business of the critic to 
be grateful, and it is necessary to join to very generous praise of this book a 
statement also of its limitations. These, although not to be too much insisted 
upon as against the general merit and value of the work, are nevertheless 
radical. In the first place, the promise of the Preface, that the subject will 
be unfolded “in the light of the latest researches—English, German, French 
and American,” is not fulfilled, except to a limited extent. The author 
chooses a certain set of authorities and follows them quite absolutely, and 
that without being always careful that they are in complete agreement among 
themselves. The extremely important opinions of Prof. Gneist, whose studies 
have lain almost exclusively in the field of English constitutional and admin- 
istrative history, widely diverge at more points than one from the views 
which Mr. Taylor accepts without question from Prof. Freeman and Bishop 
Stubbs, but they receive, at least in this first volume, hardly any considera- 
tion at all. For instance, at page 240, where Mr. Taylor is setting forth the~ 
views of the two great English writers touching the virtual derivation of the 
Norman Council from the Saxon Witan, we are simply told, with all possible 
brevity in a foot-note, that ‘‘ Gneist denies the continuance of the witan as a 
feudal council.”” This is an issue between almost equally great authorities 
upon a question central to the whole of English institutional development, 
and it is fairly startling to find it passed by with so great indifference. Not 
a little of the “light of the most recent researches” is thus summarily 
quenched. Of the irreconcilability of the authorities relied upon there are 
several instances. Perlaps the most notable occurs in the discussion of our 
Federal Supreme Court. Mr. Taylor there accepts, as he should, Mr. Bryce’s 
demonstration that the powers of constitutional interpretation vested in our 
Federal judiciary are perfectly normal developments from long-established 
English principle of judicial function, and find a virtually complete parallel 
in the judicial systems now existing in all the more important British colon- 
ies, systems capped by the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council as a 
national Supreme Court; and yet he follows a dictum of Sir Henry Maine’s 
in asserting that ‘‘ the Supreme Court of the United States has no prototype 
in history.” If Mr. Bryce’s exposition of the character and derivation of 
our national judiciary be correct—as it indisputably is—the statement of Mr. 
Taylor that our Supreme Court has no prototype can be true only in a formal 
sense. He cannot be right with both Bryce and Maine, unless he hedge his 
statement about with qualifications which he entirely omits. 

Another important limitation to the permanent value of the book is found 
in its incomplete and therefore quite inconclusive scientific analysis of insti- 
tutions. Here again, apparently, the author errs through obedience to his 
leading authorities. Mr. Freeman (to be specific) is not strong in scientific 
analysis, and it is Mr. Freeman’s analysis which he accepts in his discussion 
of the nature of ‘‘ federalism as a system of government ’”’—the best example 
that can be given of his method. In endeavoring to differentiate confedera- 
tions of the loose type exemplified in our own federal arrangements under 
the Articles of Confederation, and in the Swiss Confederacy as it existed 
under the Pact of 1815, from compacted federal States such as our own 
present Union and the present German Empire, he fastens upon the single 
question whether the federal authority acts directly upon individuals or only 
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indirectly, through the States, as the conclusive criterion. If the federal 
authority acts directly upon individuals, we have a “‘ perfect or ideal federal 
government,’’ a ‘‘ composite State’? (Mr. Freeman’s phrase) ; if the federal 
authority acts upon individuals indirectly, by requisition upon the several 
States of the federated group, it is an imperfect federal government. This 
is the criterion first suggested by Hamilton in the Federalist, though Mr. 
Taylor does not seem to derive it from him, but from Mr. Freeman. When 
examined, however, this criterion proves to be, not the essential, but only an 
accidental feature of the perfected federal State. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
T'aylor does not cite the federal example of the present German Empire in 
his discussion of this point. That Empire is unquestionably a perfected fed- 
eral State, more compacted and energized in many respects than our own 
federal government or that of Switzerland. Its structure has furnished 
writers like Laband and Jellinek with the most perfect analysis of the essen- 
tial character of the Bundesstaat yet offered. And yet this great federal 
State acts in many things, not by commanding individuals, but by requisition 
upon the States which are its members. Thisis an awkwardness, a weakness, 
in organization, but it does not deprive it of the character of a perfected 
federal State. ‘‘ The federal State has, as contrasted with a confederation, 
these distinguishing features: (a) a permanent surrender on the part of the 
constituent communities of their right to act independently of each other in 
matters which touch the common interest, and the consequent fusion of these 
communities, in this respect, into what is practically a single State. As 
regards other States they have merged their individuality into one national 
whole; the lines which separate them are none of them on the outside, but 
all on the inside, of the new organism. (b) The federal State possesses a 
special body of federal law, a special federal jurisprudence in which is 
expressed the national authority of the compound State. This is not a law 
agreed to by the constituent communities; as regards federal law there are 
no constituent communities; it is the spoken will of the new community, 
the Union. (c) There results a new conception of the exercise of sover- 
eignty. There exists in the federal State no single completely sovereign 
body. ‘In certain spheres of State action the authorities of the Union are 
entitled to speak the common will, te utter laws which are the supreme law 
of the land; in other spheres of State action the constituent communities 
still act with the full autonomy of completely independent States.’? The 
central criterion is the existence of a common sovereign will which is not 
compounded of the consenting judgments of the constituent communities, 
but is separate and independent, speaking the individuality of the Federal 
State. Whether that will be or be not exercised directly upon individuals 
is, though an important accident, only an accident of the federal character. 

Mr. Taylor, of course, necessarily falls into inconsistencies in holding both 
the ordinary view that the colonies became sovereign States upon the estab- 
lishment of their independence and the view of Von Holst that the second 
Yontinental Congress constituted a national government, but this has its 
close connections with the incomplete analysis of institutions to which refer- 
ence has already been made, and space forbids its further discussion here. 

The author’s method is, in places, too much the method of the digest, and 
one feels once and again that this book, like Mr. Freeman’s perfected federal 
government, is “‘ composite,’”’ rather than all of a piece. But a just judgment 
of the book, when spoken in sum, must give greatest prominence to praise, 
not to blame. 

Princeton. Wooprow WILson. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From their Declara- 
tion of Independence to the Close of their Civil War. By GEoRGE TICK- 
NOR Curtis. New York: Harper & Brothers. In two vols. Vol. i, 1890. 


Mr. Curtis’ History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, with Notices of Its Principal Framers, during the 
thirty years that have passed since its publication, has secured a high place 
among the so-called standard works on American history. It is rare that an 
author continues a literary work intermitted for a generation. In such a 
case the author must decide whether to rewrite the first part and bring it up 
to the times, or to republish it in its established and familiar form. Mr. 
Curtis has chosen the latter method, and the first volume is a nearly exact 
reprint of his early work. It therefore calls for no especial discussion, as its 
style and contents are sufficiently well known. 

The political world has moved since Mr. Curtis first wrote, and in looking 
over his text he has failed once or twice to record the movement. On'p. 444, 
Note i reads as in the old edition: ‘‘ I believe that no State has ever gone so. 
far as by express, statutory or constitutional provision, to admit to the right 
of voting persons of foreign birth who are not naturalized citizens of the 
United States.” The actual facts in the case are that thirteen States have 
done this very thing. The laws of the four new States are not accessible to 
the present writer, but a few years ago it was the fact that foreigners who. 
had declared their intention of becoming citizens, after a residence in the 
United States of a length varying from four months to one year, and in the 
State for about the same period, were allowed to vote in Alabama, Arkansas, 
Colorado, Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Texas and Wisconsin. These facts are surprising when soberly 
viewed, and no better illustration of the sanguine faith or the blind fortune- 
tempting of American democracy could be cited, except, perhaps, the 
instance of negro suffrage. 

Mr. Curtis’ second volume will continue the history of the American Con- 
stitution as a political fundamental document down to the adoption of the 
last amendments. He distinguishes two uses of the term Constitutional His- 
tory, one as the history of the events and public action which shape the text 
of a written Constitution, the other as the ‘‘ history of the legislation or pub- 
lic action which has given form and fixture to the powers of the Government 
and the rights of individuals.’”? The latter would seem to be the proper 
meaning of the term Constitutional History. The former could be better 
expressed definitely in each case as the ‘‘ History of the American Constitu- 
tion’ or of the ‘“* Prussian Constitution.’? The term Constitutional History 
naturally means something more than the history of a text Constitution; it 
rightly embraces the whole range of the political habits and status of a 
people viewed in the light of their origin and development. 

Mr. Curtis’ second volume will be awaited with much interest by all 
students of American history. We hope that he will not, in practice, have 
defined his field too narrowly as the history of a text. 

Adalbert College. EDWARD G. BOURNE. 


NARRATIVE AND CRITICAL HisToRY OF AMERICA. Edited by JUSTIN 
Winsor, Librarian of Harvard University, Corresponding Secretary 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Vol. viii: The Later History of 
British, Spanish, and Portuguese America. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Royal 8vo, pp. viii, 604. 


With the publication of this, the eighth volume, Mr. Winsor has brought 
his great work toaclose. It is impossible to contemplate this completed 
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work without a feeling of pride in so splendid an achievement of American 
scholarship. In every point of view it is admirable, and it is characterized 
throughout by the most thorough-going critical methods. The editor has 
brought together in these volumes a narrative ‘history of the Americas from 
the first intimations to the European world of their existence to the middle 
of the present century, from the hands of a number of the most competent 
students of American history, geography, ethnology, and archeology. These 
writers, each a specialist in his own department, give the results of the most 
recent research, and their views may be accepted as the last word of nine- 
teenth century investigation. The special studies of the various collaborators 
are fused into a general narrative under the judicious editorship of a broad 
and richly furnished scholar. The narrative history, while necessarily ex- 
ceedingly compendious, furnishes by far the most accurate and complete 
view of American history to be obtained in any one publication, and it is 
peculiarly adapted to the wants of the average American reader who is in 
search of general and reliable information in regard to the North and South 
American continents. It is not, however, the narrative, but the critical sec- 
tion of this work, which gives it its great value. It embraces a systematic 
account of the sources of information, both general and special, with par- 
ticular attention to such periods and episodes as have been the subjects of 
controversy. The evidence is laid open in brief critical discussions, and the 
reader is directed in the fullest possible bibliographical notes to the original, 
and also to all important secondary sources. The long-neglected depart- 
ment of the geography of the Western continents is treated in most valuable 
essays on cartography and the historical chorography. <A perfect guide-book 
to the student of American history is thus supplied, both to the general 
reader and the specialist, with such complete details of the relative value of 
published and manuscript works, and such references to all known sources 
of information, as make investigation easy and accurate knowledge a duty. 
This general ouline of the nature and scope of this publication is necessary 
to an intelligible notice of the volume before us.* The previous volumes 
contain accounts of aboriginil America, the discovery, conquest and settle- 
ment, the French and English in North America, and the United States 
down to 1850. This volume resumes the narrative of British and Spanish 
North America, and closes the histury of Spanish and Portuguese rule in 
South America. Unfortunately it was published too early in 1889 to record 
the triumph of republican principles in Brazil. The opening monograph is 
an interesting account of the Hudson Bay Company, by Dr. George E. Ellis, 
President of the Massachusetts Historical Society; the next chapter gives 
an account of the Arctic explorations in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, while the third relates the history of Canada from 1763 to 1867, and 
the fourth the later history of Spanish North America, with full bibliograph- 
ical notes on the West Indies and the Spanish Main, from the pen of Mr. 
Winsor. The fifth and final chapter on South America is largely made up 
of interesting critical notes and essays on the bibliography of Brazil, of pe- 
culiar value at this time, and on the historical geography of South America. 
The narrative is one long chain of romance, infinite in variety of scene, mo- 
tive, and action. The reader is carried from the frozen regions of the pole to 
the tropics. Sir John Franklin is succeeded upon the scene by Sir Henry 
Morgan, the famous buccaneer, who, in turn, gives way to Don Ambrosio 
O’Higgins, Viceroy of Peru, the quondam Irish boy, Ambrose Higgins. In 
the service of the Hudson Bay Company we read the life-story of men who 
were the pioneers and heroes of commerce; the Arctic explorations yield 
* A review of Vols. i-vii inclusive will be found in THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW for July, 1889, 
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name after name of the heroes and martyrs of science, from Captain Cook 
to our own DeLong; San Domingo furnishes in Toussaint L’Ouverture a 
champion of a despised and down-trodden race, whose picturesque career 
Napoleon thought a parody on his own, and whose imprisonment and death 
singularly foreshadowed that of his conqueror, while his good faith will for- 
ever contrast with the perfidy of his white prototype; Texas, Mexico, and 
South America supply a never-ending succession of struggles for freedom ~ 
and despotism, for the gratification of the most ignoble ambition, of greed 
and rapacity, side by side with the most noble efforts to break the yoke of 
tyrants. The last two hundred pages'contain appendices on ‘* The manu- 
script sources of the history of the United States, with particular reference 
to the American Revolution,” and ‘‘ Comprehensive printed authorities upen 
the general and upon some special phases of the history of the United States” 
(both by Mr. Winsor) ; a chronological conspectus, and a general index. 

The editor closes his work with a “final statement” relating the formula- 
tion of its plan in March, 1881, and the cordial support and codperation ac- 
corded to it by the Massachusetts Historical Society ; pointing out his aim, 
and some of the obvious difficulties which have beset his way in attainment 
of it, together with some patent defects or rather imperfections in the finished 
work, and closing with a very modest reference to his own share in the re- 
sult. Mr. Winsor may well congratulate himself on the fruits of his labors. 
The existence of defects and imperfections was inevitable ; criticism is, how- 
ever, nearly disarmed and gratitude is strongly evoked by the general result. 
In minor matters there is room for differences of opinion, and the various 
writers employed have found room for opposite views within the book itself. 
While history rests on human testimony, and men see and record things 
tinged with their own personality, this is inevitable, and the suppression of 
such want of agreement would be uncritical and out of line with modern 
ideas. As the eight massive volumes stand shoulder to shoulder on the shelf, 
in the best type of the Riverside Press, they bear eloquent -testimony to our 
critical, scholarly and mechanical progress in literary production. 

Miami University. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA DURING THE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF THOMAS JEFFERSON. By HENRY ADAMS. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1889 and 1890. Four vols. 8vo, pp. 446, 
456, 471, 500. Indexes in Vols. ii and iv. 


This is one of the most important contributions of recent years to the 
history of the United States. Ever since it was first known, quite a num- 
ber of years ago, that Mr. Adams was at work upon a history of Jefferson’s 
administration the result has been eagerly looked for. This expectancy has 
been somewhat sharpened by impatience, and somewhat modified by the 
author's Life and Letters of Albert Gallatin (1879), and his John Raudolph 
(1882) in the American Statesman Series. A member of a family second to 
none in our early history, with the best of training, a high reputation as a 
professor of history at Harvard, the author of books evincing high capacity 
for research, a keen and penetrating intellect and a style bristling with epi- 
gram, no man could be expected to compete with him in equipment. The 
task was a difficult one. It has been popularly believed that Mr. Adams 
passed over the earlier period of our national history on account of the diftfi- 
culties presented by the connection of his own family with it, and that he 
found a peculiarly congenial task in tracing the history of the country during 
that period in which the allegiance of his grandfather was won by Mr. Jef- 
ferson, despite the ancient hostility with the elder Adams. Perhaps this view 
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is the correct one, but it by no means removed the difficulties from the path 
of the historian. We happen to agree with the great majority of the judg- 
ments arrived at in these volumes, but it is impossible not to recognize that 
they cannot all hope for general acceptance—certainly not in this generation 
while the influence of Mr. Jefferson’s personality still lingers in some locali- 
ties in strong traditions ; and even where otherwise acceptable, not a few of 
these judgments are stated with such sharpness as to leave too much sting in 
the minds of those who might acquiesce in a colorless statement. It is the 
same thing which made one Southern gentleman of the old school speak sor- 
rowfully of Mr. Adams’ John Randolph as “‘a very bad book,” and a promi- 
nent statesman condemn it as ‘“‘dangerous.’”? To our mind neither book is 
open to any such imputation, but the grounds for such opinions are not hard 
to find. The keen, incisive, pitiless dissection, the vivid descriptions and the 
plain speech which calls even a political spade, a spade, leaves room for some 
exceptions on the side of calm judgment, but makes the reading fascinating. 
A more vigorously written book, one possessing more thoroughly the charm 
of a virile style, it would be difficult to find. The narrative is everywhere 
full of breadth and color, rapid, definite, clear. It is in the more philosophic 
portions of the work that it is most open to criticism, and unfortunately the 
temptation to philosophize at the outset was not to be resisted. The first six 
chapters are summaries on ‘* Physical and Economical Conditions,” ‘* Popu- 
lar Characteristics,’’ the ‘‘ Intellect of New England, of the Middle States 
and of the Southern States,” and ‘‘ American Ideals.’? They are full of 
acute and penetrating criticism ; in the main, they are entertaining though 
they certainly are the heaviest reading in the book; but they never rise from 
the level of criticism to that of philosophy; the generalizations are often 
based on very narrow inductions, and the point of view is needlessly pessi- 
mistic. This is specially notable in the chapter on ‘‘ Popular Characteris- 
tics,’’ where a much more favorable, as well as a juster, verdict would have 
been reached had the comparison been oftener made with contemporary 
Europe than with the United States of to-day. The picture of the times, 
perhaps, is clearer to men’s eyes to-day, drawn as it is, but the judgment of 
the makers of our State will be less just. 

It is impossible in so brief a notice to enter into detail with respect to the 
subject matter of these volumes. They take up the narrative at the inaugu- 
ration of Jefferson as President and strictly close with his retirement from 
office in 1809. They thus have to do with the administration and not with the 
man. The labor of investigation has been complete and thorough, and the 
original sources alone are relied on. It is a little to be regretted, neverthe- 
less, that so little notice or reference of any kind is given to the many able 
writers who have preceded Mr. Adams in this field. Especially where dif- 
ferences of opinion exist notes of reference are valuable, and the reader often 
desires an explicit statement of the grounds upon which a long-received opin- 
ion is rejected, which cannot always be replaced by a reference to the author- 
ities. Thus, to illustrate by a very minor example, at the very outset the 
story of Jefferson riding horseback to his inauguration and hitching his horse 
to the fence around the Capitol is denied, and the statement of one at least of 
the witnesses for the story attacked, but no reference whatever is given to 
support the different view here put forward. The story is accepted by such 
careful and able writers as Morse and Schouler, while McMaster seems to 
accept it, though his sentence on this subject is so great a jumble of rhetoric 
as to be unintelligible. 

So much for manner. As to matter, Mr. Adams has had a true realization 
of the breadth and also of the delicacy of his task. The latter is illustrated 
in the following passage : 

The contradictions in Jefferson’s character have always rendered it a fascinating study, 
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Excepting his rival, Alexander Hamilton, no American has been the object of estimates so 
widely differing and so difficult to reconcile. Almost every other American statesman might be 
described in a parenthesis. A few broad strokes of the brush would paint the portraits of all the 
early Presidents with this exception, and a few more strokes would answer for any member of 
their many cabinets ; but Jefferson could be painted only touch by touch, with a fine pencil, 
and the perfection of the likeness depended upon the shifting and uncertain flicker of its semi- 
transparent shadows. 


The piece of portraiture which results from this estimate resembles one of 
Rembrandt’s canvasses in this, at least, that while flooded with light it has 
very heavy shadows; and it surpasses the many delineations of Jefferson 
which we are accustomed to, in just the point in which Rembrandt mo-t 
strongly contrasted with his contemporaries who distributed their light 
evenly over the whole of their pictures. The breadth of Mr. Adams’ work 
is strongly marked in the care with which he has studied our foreign relations 
during these eventful years, and the admirable account he gives of such epi- 
sodes as the Louisiana purchase. There is no part of the work where the 
scholar and the literary artist appear to such advantage as here. The pen 
picture of Napoleon and his brothers, of Talleyrand, of Toussaint L’Ouver- 
ture, are very stiiking, and, as much of the account of their relations to the 
United States is based on fresh materials, these portions of the narrative are 
perhaps the most valuable portion of the work. We could wish that severe 
judgments never passed into satire, and that satire never descended to a jibe 
(Vol. i, p. 112, e.g.), but the book would lose in capacity to entertain perhaps 
as much as it would gain in justness. And taken asa whole, it is so able 
that a reviewer must hesitate in his criticism for fear he may seem to pass 
an unfavorable judgment on that which he would cordially commend. 
The book making is in all respects excellent, and the indexes ample. 
Miami University. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 


Economic AND SocrAL History OF NEW ENGLAND, 1620-1789. By 
WILLIAM B. WEEDEN. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890. In 
two vols. Pp. xvi, xiv, 964. 


** The most common and positive desire of the fathers of New England was 
not tu worship in a particular way, nor to establish a particular form of gov- 
ernment, but it was to live,” p. 50. ‘‘ There was a motive behind these 
religious and political forces. This motive force was in the desire to live; 
an economic, working necessity acting on their organic life, and which con- 
trolled the forms of their political and social existence,’’ p. 869. Mr. Weeden 
has not written his two volumes to establish the proposition thus expressed 
near the beginning and end of his book, but the conviction of its truth has 
evidently sustained him in undertaking the work, and has given him patience 
to braid together into a strong, consistent whole, short-fibred details of every- 
day doings of individuals and petty communities with threads of largest his- 
toric value. Here we have the New Englander as he lived and moved and 
had his being through five generations; founding the community, bartering 
with the Indian, planting, and fishing ; trading coastwise and across the sea; 
spinning at home and casting iron; his dress, roads, inns, manners, and 
morals. We can almost see New England’s first vessel, the Blessing of the 
Bay, built by Winthrop, of sixty tons, growing into a great merchant fleet, 
each ship of hundreds of tons. The hardships of the cod and whale fisheries 
are depicted toughening the muscles and making the spirit bold for the 
Louisburg and French and Indian campaigns. The author skillfully steers 
his craft across the chop waves of the colonial money sea, wampum, “‘ coun- 
try pay,” paper, and silver. He judiciously introduces the personal element, 
giving graphic sketches of men chosen as ‘‘ types”’ of the merchant and ship- 
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owner in succeeding generations; of Winthrop as a trader, of John Hull and 
Judge Sewall, of Thomas Amory and Peter Faneuil, of Elias Haskett Derby, 
and Thomas Hazzard. Especially noteworthy is the treatment of the con- 
trasting and complementary characters of Jonathan Edwards and Franklin. 

Mr. Weeden evidently does not consider willful blindness a proof of patriot- 
ism, for while thoroughly loyal to New England, he seeks out the facts and 
lets them speak, whether the subject in hand be slavery and the slave-trade, 
or the minute control of citizens and morals, or the Novanglian habit of 
eating pie. Of the first he says: ‘‘ New England entered upon this long path 
of twisted social development—this wanton destruction of barbaric life in 
the hope of new civilized life, this perversion of the force of the individual 
barbarian into an opportunity for social mischief—with no more and no less 
consciousness than prevailed elsewhere at that time,” p. 450. Concluding the 
chapter: ‘‘ We have seen molasses and alcohol, rum and slaves, gold and iron 
in a perpetual and unwholesome round of commerce,” p. 472. Of the New 
England town: It ‘* was simply the best medium of a governing spirit which 
was deeper than any town, or than any one part of the American people,”’ 
p. 786. The paradoxes of American colonial development receive adequate at- 
tention. The English navigation acts, restrictive in purpose, promoted colo- 
nial commerce. ‘‘ The years following their reénactment were among the most 
enterprising of our whole experience. Shipyards sprang up, new ports were 
opened, commerce extended through the increase created out of itself; this 
was actual free trade in essence, though unfree in form” (p. 870). He 
dwells on the economic and political value of privateering, and shows that 
smuggling, coolly and constantly practiced, brought rich returns to all the 
colonies. One of the chief sources of gain to Protestant New England was 
supplying fish of the best sort to Catholic Southern Europe, and ‘“ refuse ”’ 
to the negroes of the West Indies. ‘ Our main end is to catch fish,’’ said the 
man of Marblehead to the minister who spoke slightingly of earthly bless- 
ings. Mr. Weeden freshly and well enforces the lesson of our colonial his- 
tory, that the neglect of England fostered a growth in America which her 
care would have hindered. 

The book should be of value to those who would frame a commercial 
policy for the country to-day. The nature of trade, whether direct or three- 
cornered or circular, is in some respects best studied in these embryo stages. 
In parts of the book the way is rugged, leading through columns of figures 
and a mass of details, but our guide, with charming art, lets us linger where 
there is relief and diversity, as, to choose at random and in a word, in his 
description of the beauty and blessing of Indian corn, and the huge ox teams 
dragging the royal mammoth masts from the forest to the sea. 

Mr. Weeden’s style is excellent, with a rare slip. In the multitude of 
materials it is not strange that repetitions now and thenoccur. Of these the 
present writer noticed perhaps twenty-five. More might have been made of 
the last period, 1783-89. The author seems here to content himself with 
something less than the best treatment. The paragraph on p. 839, relating 
to the “ tariff’? of the Confederation, is inaccurate. The ‘‘ Impost Act” 
was not, as he says, finally adopted by Congress in 1786, but in 1783, and was 
never operative because it failed of the requisite unanimous adoption by the 
States. Again, the statement is carelessly made that ‘‘ Congress had laid in- 
creased duties upon foreign manufactures in 1785.’? The Index is ample and 
accurate, and a generous Appendix gives the prices of various articles in 
every year but 1739. 

The work claims the interest of the casual reader and the closest study of 
the careful inquirer, and stands in the first rank of recent contributions to 
American history. AUSTIN SCOTT. 

New Brunswick, N. J. 
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THE THREE GERMANYS. Giimpses into their History. By THEODORE S. 
Fay. New York: Walker & Co. [Received from A.'S. Barnes & Co., 
New York.] 8vo.,2 Vols. pp. 1281. 


Mr. Fay’s name has been known in our literature, more than sixty years. 
He is not ready to be reckoned yet as an emeritus. He was for twenty-four 
years connected with our diplomatic service (1857-61) ,a period often paralleled 
in the countries of the old world, where diplomatic training and experience 
count for something as a qualification and a title, but almost unprecedented 
in our history. His sixteen years of service as Secretary of Legation at Ber- 
lin, which were sometimes made the more responsible as well as the more 
valuable in their discipline to himself by the incapacity of the Minister, fol- 
lowed by the eight years which he spent, under two administrations, as Min- 
ister Resident at Berne, not only account for his special interest in the sub- 
ject of the work now before us, but secured him peculiar facilities for gain- 
ing knowledge of some parts, at least, of his theme. 

Mr. Fay’s subject is in itself large enough; he seems to us to have ex- 
panded it unnecessarily and unfortunately, by bringing in so much not only 
of adjacent, but of universal history. The Germany of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Germanic Confederation, and the new Empire, certainly touch a 
great many things, which, however, cannot be dealt with in detail, except 
at too high a price. The Introduction (nearly a hundred pages), on ‘* The 
World before Charlemagne’ might be greatly condensed to advantage. The 
relations of French history to the close of the first Germany, the course and 
shape of the second, and the origin and consolidation of the third, are of 
the closest and most vital kind; but here, again, the author has been led to 
dwell at too great length and with too much fullness of detail upon interest- 
ing and important collaterals. One inevitable consequence of such undue 
expansion of the author’s work is a want of precision in setting forth its 
professed and proper subject. The reader is sometimes left to disentangle 
for himself what should not have been presented in a form so involved. 

Mr. Fay’s opportunities of personal observation and intimate knowledge 
of men and affairs for the last thirty years, and more, of the Confederation, 
and nearly twenty years under the new Empire, add both vividness and reli- 
ableness to this portion of his history. His long experience and his high 
reputation for intelligence and integrity contribute in many ways to our con- 
fidence in his recital of facts and his estimates of men and things. 

Mr. Fay isa simple and steadfast believer in Christianity and its Scrip- 
tures. Many of the things with which he deals inall the sections of his book 
cannot be judged correctly except from this point of view. We respect and 
admire a historian who does not hesitate to bear witness to his faith. Yet 
here, again, at times in the text and in other instances in notes, we question 
whether the author has not gone out of his way to express himself not merely 
on general matters of faith, Protestant and evangelical, but even on critical 
questions. While we will never concede that all these matters are to be left 
to experts, a historian may sometimes sacrifice the advantage which he pos- 
sesses where he is an expert, by assuming to speak with equal definiteness and 
positiveness where his authority will not be so readily admitted. We are not 
surprised that this marked feature of this history has been somewhat sharply 
criticised. 

Mr. Fay’s style is pleasing, and often much more than this. At times it 
suffers in his effort to condense his narrative. Many of the great figures in 
German history are made very real and life-like by the author’s skill. His 
work is an important addition to our sources of information in regard to the 
history of Germany, and not the less so on account of some characteristics 
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which impair its perfection as a work of art. This is by far the most consid- 
erable of Mr. Fay’s numerous contributions to literature. 
Princeton. CHARLES A. AIKEN. 


The following books also require notice : 

The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy. By Jacob Burckhardt. 
Authorized translation by S. G. C. Middlemore. 8vo, pp. 559. (New York: 
Macmillan & Co., 1890.) This isa new edition in a single volume of this 
well-known work. It embodies the revisions of the latest German editions, 
especially that of Dr. Geiger, ‘‘ and also containssome fresh matter communi- 
cated by Dr. Burckhardt, to the Italian translator of the book.”” Dr. Burck- 
hardt’s work, while it is more a detailed comment than a true history of the 
Renaissance, has long held a foremost place on account of its eminent just- 
ness of spirit and judicial fairness to all the many conflicting influences at 
work in the “ new birth ’”’ of Italy. The translator’s work has been done 
well, and the book is in all respects an improvement over the earlier edition. 
-—A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom. By James K. Hosmer, Pro- 
fessor in Washington University, author of a Life of Samuel Adams, and A 
Life of Young Sir Henry Vane. 8vo, pp. xx, 420. (New York : Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1890.) This book, which is described in its subtitle as ‘‘ The 
Polity of the English-speaking Race, outlined in its inception, development, 
diffusion and present condition,’’ reminds us strikingly of Prof. Freeman’s 
Growth of the English Constitution, both by what it is and what it is not. 
Prof. Hosmer has undertaken to exhibit the continuity of the history of all 
the stocks sprung from the English root, and to present the development in 
such a way as to show that it was merely an expansion. The vigor with 
which the thesis is pressed reminds us of Prof. Freeman, while the broader 
basis of the work is the author’s own. The main plan of the work is most 
admirable, and the execution deserves praise ; entire agreement with all the 
conclusions reached and complete approval of all the generalizations offered 
as bases for these conclusions would be impossible. Prof. Hosmer shows 
wide reading, clear thinking and vigorous utterance throughout, and deserves 
high credit for the way in which he has executed a difficult task.——Letters 
of Horace Walpole. Selected and edited by Charles Duke Yonge, M.A. 
Two vols., pp. xxxi, 287, and ix, 322. (London: T. Fisher Unwin; New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890.) This is a well-selected collection of 
these popular letters, large enough to give a good idea of their pleasant style, 
and perhaps sufficient to satisfy the interest of most readers of the present 
day in their author. The editing, when once the tedious Introduction is 
passed, is commendable. The publishers have brought together all that the 
printer’s, paper-maker’s and binder’s arts could afford to make an attractive 
book.—lIn the “‘ Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science,”’ we have in the “‘ Eighth Series,”” Nos. v-viand x, The Study of His- 
tory in Germany and France, and In Holland and Belgium. By Paul Fréd- 
ericq, Professor in the University of Ghent. Translated by Henrietta 
Leonard. They afford a very interesting account of the teaching rather than 
the study of history inthe most prominent scholastic institutions of these 
four countries. The treatment is suggestive rather than exhaustive, and in 
some cases, more particularly in the first of these volumes, based on rather 
superficial investigation, but there is enough of evident care and study to ren- 
der the result a useful and interesting summary of the work being done in an 
important field. Neither volume, it is to be regretted, brings the matter 
down to the present time. In the same series are Nos. vii, viii, ix, pp. 96, 
Notes on the Progress of the Colored People of Maryland Since the War, by 
Jeffrey R. Brackett, Ph.D. This is a supplement to The Negro in Mary- 
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land, by the same author, published as an extra volume in this series. It is 
a painstaking study of an interesting subject, and may be commended to all 
who are interested in the problem of racial relations in America. While Dr. 
Brackett sees some things more clearly from his standpoint of a Northern- 
bred man, he scarcely appears to grasp the problems as any native-born 
Southern man is able to do provided he possess the necessary courage. In 
a supplementary note to No. v-vi, we have a study by one to the manor-born of 
Early Presbyterianismin Maryland. The thirty-two pages of this brief mono- 
graph, by Rev. J. William Mcllvain, gather together the fragmentary his- 
tory of Presbyterianism prior to the formation of the first presbytery.—— 
The Spanish Colonization in the Southwest. By Frank W. Blackmar, Pro- 
fessor of History in the University of Kansas (No. iv, pp. 79), is a study of 
Spanish colonies in the Western United States, embracing inquiries into the 
** Spanish Policy,’ the nature of the colonies, which are compared to the 
Roman, the ‘* mission system,”’ and the “‘ civic and presidial Pueblos.”? This 
monograph is commendable as opening up a new and archeologically import- 
ant field.— The Antiquities of Tennessee and the Adjacent States. By Gates 
P. Thruston. 8vo, pp. xv, 369. (Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1890.) 
General Thruston has collected in this volume a series of historical and eth- 
nological studies connected with the archeology of Tennessee and the imme- 
diate neighborhood, which are the result of a quarter of acentury of devoted 
labor. The text is richly illustrated with a great number of wood-cuts and 
engravings of prehistoric remains, mostly in the author’s private collection ; 
indeed, theseillustrations are regarded by the author as likely to prove ‘ the 
most useful part of the work.”? Owing to this point of view the description 
of the various plates occupies a disproportionate share of the letter-press. 
The book is valuable, and a decided addition to the literature of the subject. 
Miami University. ETHELBERT D. WARFIELD. 
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Attention needs to be called to the following : 

English Lands, Letters and Kings; from Elizabeth to Anne. By Donald 
G. Mitchell. 12mo, pp. ix, 374. (New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890.) 
The second part of Mr. Mitchell’s * Rapid Survey of English Literature ”’ 
(see this REVIEW for January, 1890, p. 176), written in his most charming vein. 
Everywhere the pages glitter with telling phrases, as when we are told that 
Walton loved ecclesiasticism as much as trout; or as when Sir John Suck- 
ling is represented as a strange subject surely to be put to the torture—in 
this life. We do not know, however, why Milton’s ‘‘ Ode on the Nativity ”’ 
should be spoken of as “ the little Christmas song,’ nor do we understand 
what connection exists in Mr.-Mitchell’s mind between the revision of the 
English Bible and the ‘‘ Higher Criticism.’? Nor do we believe the attribu- 
tion of Jeremy Taylor's liberality, as evinced in his Liberty of Prophesying,to 
‘the droiture of his own conscience and the kindness of his own heart,” to 
be an exhaustive account of the matter. It ought not to be forgotten that he 
was pleading chiefly for the liberty of his prophesying,and was not over- 
anxious to accord a like liberty to others when he came himself into power. 
—The English Novel in the Time of Shakespeare. By J. J. Jusserand, 
Conseiller d’Ambassage, etc. Translated from the French by Elizabeth 
Lee. Revised and enlarged by the author. Lllustrated. 8vo, pp. 483. (Lon- 
don: T. Fisher Unwin; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1890.) No for- 
eign critic writes with more knowledge and insight, of the history of the be- 
ginnings of English literary forms than M. Jusserand; and this is one of 
the most instructive and most delightful of his books. It is admirably ren- 
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dered into English, and enriched with many illustrations in heliogravure and 
wood-cut. The neat, handy volume of the French form is gone, but the in- 
creased weight is only of the material kind.— Essays on Philosophy, Old 
and New. By William Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of St. Andrews. 16mo, pp. xx, 367. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1890.) Prof. Knight writes with 
delightful lucidity and grace. As becomesa professor of moral philosophy, the 
ethical considerations are usually determining with him. He is suggestive 
rather than dogmatic, but his modes of presentation stick closely to the mind of 
the reader. His exhibition of the inevitable issue of a thorough-going evolu- 
tionary philosophy in a pure Heraclitic flux—all process, no product—is convin- 
cing and fruitful. So also his warning (so much needed nowadays) against 
** gliding, through a seductive love of unity, into a pantheistic solution of the 
problem of existence,’ and his remark that unity by itself is unthinkable— 
as, on such a theory, ‘‘ the universe would be one only because there was 
nothing in it to unite.’? We wonder, however, that in the suggestion of a 
theory of preéxistence, he professes to find some relief in contemplating the 
puzzle of the origin of evil from simply throwing it back.—— Elements of Sci- 
ence, Moral and Religious. A Text-book for Schoolsand General Use. By S. 
A. Jewett, M.A. 12mo, pp. 810. (Chicago and New York: Fleming H. 
Revell, 1890.) The author’s purpose is to prepare a text-book in natural 
ethics and religion (stopping short of Revelation), such as may be used in 
the public schools. The work is a creditable performance. But we should 
never be content to have our children taught a merely natural religion in the 
public schools of this Christian land. Nor could we admit that a full indoc- 
trination of children in all truth is narrowing ; there is, no doubt, a “‘ sec- 
tarian schooling ’’ which is terribly narrow, but there is also an unsectarian 
schooling which is narrower still.—— T he Voice, in Speech and Song. A View 
of the Human Voice for Speakers and Singers and all who love the Arts of 
Speech and Song. By Theodore E. Schmauk. 12mo, pp. 170, vi. (New 
York: John B. Alden, 1890.) This seems to be an excellent little treatise, 
which can be safely recommended to all who wish to learn in a pleasant way 
about the voice and its use. It is beautifully printed. Port Tarasco : 
The Last Adventures of the Illustrious Tartarin. By Alphonse Daudet. 
Translated by Henry James. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 359. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1891 [sic.].) Nobody makes such delightful fun as Daudet; it is 
enough to say that ‘‘ the illustrious Tartarin ”’ is as ‘‘ illustrious’ here as on 
his former appearances. The story turns on the colonization craze which has 
of late visited blessed France. The illustrations are as beautiful as wood- 
cuts can be made. We could gladly spare the irreverent sermon (pp. 95 sg.), 
though we would not willingly lose the remarkable illustrations in stained 
glass which accompany it.—— With Fire and Sword. An Historical Novel 
of Poland and Russia. By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from the Polish 
by Jeremiah Curtin. 8vo, pp. xvi, 779. (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1890.) <A really great novel, vigorously conceived and executed, and excel- 
lently translated. In characterization it is especially fine, and the general 
impression it leaves on the mind of the horrors of waris profound. Zagloba 
is as good as Major Monsoon—almost as good as Falstaff himself. Every one 
who wishes to feel the conditions of life in Poland at the time depicted should 
read this noble romance.——Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and 
Herbert D. Ward. 16mo, pp. 318. (Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1891 [sic.].) Surely the most brilliantly written of all the 
Apocryphal gospels, but an Apocryphal gospel for all that, and serving, by 
its very excellence in its class, to emphasize the gulf that stretches between 
the truth concerning Christ and any imaginative attempt to spin fables 
around His figure. Jesusisso the Truth indeed, that our consciousness is 
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shocked when even innocently intended romance approaches Him. We 
confess to not liking this book; or its pictures of Christ; or of any of the 
figures we have grown to love as they really are in the sacred pages. The 
ideal as here presented is too much below the real.—— Water Animals. By 
Ella Rodman Church. 16mo, pp. 352. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1890.) An excellent series of con- 
versations on natural history and related themes.—— The Ryhoves of Antwerp. 
By Annette Lucille Noble.——Elsie Grey. A Story of Every Day. By BelleS. 
Cragin.— Sara Jane: A Girl of One Talent. By Julia McNair Wright. 
— Maurizio’s Boyhood ; or, All for Christ. A Tale of Modern Martyrdom. 
By Margaret E. Winslow.— The Hand with the Keys. By Kate W. Hamil- 
ton.—At Edgeware. By E. W. C.——Children of the Kalahari. A Story 
of Africa. By Annie Maria Barnes.——Philip St. John. By Mrs. Mary E. 
Metheny. All in 16mo, with pp. 300 to 400. (Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work, 1889 and 1890.) Here are 
eight Sunday-school story books recently issued by the Presbyterian Board, 
and a pleasant-looking series of books they are. We have ventured to 
arrange them in the order (according to our judgment) of merit. The 
Ryhoves of Antwerp is a thoroughly good book, which the Board ought to be 
proud to have been allowed to publish; it is a well-conceived and sympa- 
thetically written story of the great struggle in Holland, and is as instructive 
as it is altogether delightful. Elsie Grey is a sweet story of Christian home 
life, brightly written, and touching the chords of the reader’s heart. Is 
** illy ? (p. 191) good English ? Sara Jane is also a bright and breezy story 
of home life, but lacking the refinement of Elsie Grey. Possibly bad proof- 
reading is responsible for some queer effects on pp. 180, 131. Maurizio’s Boy- 
hood is an attractive and helpful story of the trials of Italian Protestantism. 
Does the author really believe that prayer for the conversion of an uncon- 
scious soul is vain (p. 256)? We would rather our children should not be so 
taught. The Hand with the Keys is ably written, not wholly without incon- 
sistencies and doubtful teaching, but sure both to entertain and instruct. 
The first part of At Edgeware is far better than the last; the California trip 
was in every way a mistake, and the money story (p. 828) worse than a mis- 
take. The theology of the book is hopelessly one-sided, and more akin to that 
of Horace Bushnell or George Macdonald (from whom it was probably 
drawn) than that recognized in our Standards. The account of life at 
the mission station, in The Children of Kalahari,is thoroughly good; the 
book is dreary enough after that. The authoress has the bad habit of telling 
her story in the present tense. We cannot regard Philip St. John as a suit- 
able book for Sunday-school libraries. It is very crude in its treatment of 
very serious and very complicated socia! questions, which, perhaps, our 
children may be spared, at any rate in their early years. Its attitude towards 
the Church and its officers, towards theological instruction and doctrinal 
preaching, is undesirable; and its pictures of family life are not calculated to 
commend the virtues of reverence for parents, or even obedience. Philip and 
his sister and Hilda are recognizably good Christian people, but they might 
have had a more winning biographer.——Myself : The Great Teachers of 
Mankind on the Nature of Mind and the Laws of Life. By Lafayette 
Charles Loomis. 12mo, pp. 95. (New York: John B. Alden, 1890.) A mis- 
cellaneous collection of brief sayings, accompanied with notes, intended to 
teach that good conduct is the whole of religion.——A Few Thoughts for a 
Young Man. A Lecture, etc. By Horace Mann. 12mo, pp.77. (New York: 
John B. Alden, 1890.) A pleasing edition of this famous lecture.—— The True 
Author of Looking Backward. By Mrs. John B. Shipley. 12mo, pp. 97. 
(New York: John B. Alden, 1890.) Contends that Looking Backward is but 
a romanticized transcript of Bebel’s Wuman, in the Past, Present and Future. 














